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t f ♦ Department of the Interior, 

* , Bureau of Education, 

• • “ Washington^ February 5; 1900. 

Sir: Inquiries hmjebeen made from ti.me to time with reference to 
the opportunities open to Chinese students' in Ai^ericun colleges and 
universities. Such inquiries have of late been urgently presented by 
j representatives of the United Stutes in the Chirtese Empire, who have 
taken a deep interest in tlui progress and influence of American 
educational ideus among the Chinese people. The recent negotia- 
tions with reference to an educational use of that portion of the Boxer 
indemnity which haS been- remitted bv the United Stutes Government 
j ha\ie given jjew point to these inquiries. I lqjye accordingly re- 

j quested Prof. John Fryer, of the University of California, to prepare 

nil account of the educational advantages and opportunities offered 

* to Chinese students in a number of our 'American institui Ans. In- 
quiries sent out from this office have brought replies from many. 

. sources, giving an abundance of such information as hus been desired. 
The information tligs obtained' has been collated and tyiited by Pro- 
e lessor Fryer, and in this form is transmitted herewith. I beg to 
recommend «lmt itlbc published us one number of the Bulletin* of the. 
j . Bureau of Education for the year DO!). ♦ 

• The editor of this work, Prof. V«hn Fryer, was for thirty-five years 
• a resident of the Chinese Empire, where he held important^officiul 

portions under the Imperial Government. He ^rendered extraordi- * 
nary service in the introduction ^f western science into thut Empire,* 
was the author and editor'of a large nuniber of important-works in 
the Ghinese language, ahd received distinguished recognition of an 
official character. : For % the past twelve years he has been Agassiz 
proftSsor of Oriental languages and literature in the University* of 
California. His wide acquaintance with educational conditions In 
both China a foci America has fitted him to an 'unusual degfree for the 
j present undertaking. > 

. ^ It is fair to expect that this publication will be widely useful in 
fearing thte new educational gelations between the American and 
& the Chinese peoples/ 1 may add that the time is undoubtedly near at 
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'hand when similar publications will be needed to set befyre the people 
of other nations the opportunities for advanced study which this 
| country* affords. American students have long enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of varioiis European universities ajid schools of the several arts. % 
Already the return wave of student attendance has set in, amTa con- 
siderable number of students from foreign countries are enrolled in 
American institutions of learning. It is gratifying to note a growing* 
disposition on th| part of South American students, as well as those 
from European countries and from the three remaining continents, 
to seek in this country certain educational advantages which we now 
have to offer., 

'A recent inquiry revealed tbe fact that in nine of the institutions 
mentioned in this publication there were last year 942 foreign stu- 
dents enrolled. They were distributed as follows: From other 
countries of North America 344, from South America 74, from 
Europe 202, from A^a 249, from Africa 16, from Australia. 57. The 
table presented by Rudolf Tombo, jr., in Science ‘for OetoberSO, 
1908, shows 1,262 students from foreign countries enrolled for the 
y<ar 1907-8 in 27 of our leading colleges and universities. While 
the number of Chinese students in this country is not definitely 
known, it «is probable that, including those attending both elemen- 
tary and higher institutions, it is now over three hundred. Mr. 
George Marvin, in an article in The Outlook for November 28, 1908, 
reports the attendance during the preceding year of 155 Chinese 
students at American institutions, on foundations provided by either 
the imperial or the provincial governments. Of these all.but about 
20 were in institutions of collegiate or university grade. 

. A more general setting forth of the opportunities which are already 
at hknd in this country and those which will undoubtedly be de- 
veloped in the immediate future can hardly fail to increase this 
tendency of foreign students to come to our serfts of learning. The 
movement iswholespme and stimulating in a great variety of ways. 
I "anticipate, accordingly, that the publication here offered will be 
but the beginning of a series of similar publications which may serve 
to strengthen the spiritual bonds between this nation and the other 
natiohs of the world. s 

Very respectfully, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 

The' Secretary or the Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Five weeks' residence in Shanghai and a five weeks 1 tour in northern 
Ohina have recently given ine valuable opportunities of again coming 
into touch with the chief educational centers and of investigating the 
main features of what is known as the “ new learning . 11 My last 
visit to China was five years ago, and during this period the con- 
servatism which characterized the national education in past centuries 
seems to have disappeared. In its place there is what may almost - be 
called a u wild craze 11 for western learning pervading all classes of 
society. 

| To satisfy this growing demand an elaborate national educational 
%ystem has been organized, covering almost every branch of instruc- 
tion f&m the elementary to the mast advanced. This system is now 
being carried out as far ns circumstances will permit under the direc- 
tion of the central board of education at Peking, with a provincial 
Hoard in each Province. The most strenuous endeavors are being 
made and great sums of money expended to establish new schoolj^and 
co lieges.® A] most as much seems to be done by private individuals as 
by the Government itself. 

From the very outset it was felt that the masses of the people could 
be instructed only through the medium of their own language. Hence 
the want of competent Chinese teachers and suitable Chinese text- 
books has been keenly realized. To provide these in sufficient numbers 
and of adequate grade, as well as 'to keep China in touch with the 
progress of western civilization, many of the most intelligent young 
'men and women have been sent to study abroad. It was found that 
these required a thorough Chinese education ttTbegin with, together, 
with good elementary attainments in a foreign language and some 
of the branches of western learning before leaving China'. 

It was easily seen that such students, entering the universities of 
. America and Europe and graduating after a full course of study, 
would be able, on returning to China, to prepare text-books and fill 
all important positions in schools and colleges under the boards of 
education, while many of them could hold offices in the various 
branches of the civil service where a knowledge of sciences and arts 
or of international affairs is indispensable. With such pioneers as a 
ba^is it appeared possible to educate the sfcole qountry through the 
medium of its own language in a ‘comparatively short time* 
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Within the few years that have elipsed since this new educational 
movement has commenced, hundreds of promising young men and a 
few young women have gone from China to Europe and America on 
theif own account to complete their education. At first it was thought 

• ■ L' T an T “ b * to furrf5sh the desirtd instruction, and accord- 
mgiy thousands of students flocked to* Tokyo, only to meet with dis- 
appointment A residence there of a year or two at the most sufficed 
to show that sipce America and Europe have been the 'sources from 
(wmch Japan has obtained her instruction, it would be preferable for 
China also .to get her knowledge from those countries at first hand 
Hence the tide lias now turned in the direction of America knd 

\TiIT7 rea ! 0nS ’ Which !t is n0t neoest >«r.v to particularize. Amer- 
ica is the favorite country for Chinese students, notwithstanding the 

* fortunatolv^^ 5 ^ 1011 , h8Ve eX,Sted ' n fOTmer ye ? rS ’ but ^*ch have 
to find y " been almost enfe,re 'y removed. Every rear is certain 

an increasing number of young people, the flower of the 
eighteen Provinces of China, desirous of wending their way to “the 

° r ' t0 th ° countr y of the “ flowery flag,” as they 
ca h® United States. It is for such persons that this bulletin has 
been published by the United States Bureau of Education, to' impart 
necessapr information so as to avoid mistakes or delays. P 

n t%il 0re ’ ^ fl / tr0ng desire on the P art °f the American 
• tt ol °", th ® r St tJ friendl * v tcrms with their Chinese neighbors 
orf the other side of the Pacific. This is shown not onlv in the recent 

relmquishmg of the Boxer indemnity money in the hope that it will 

Slii K P T P r S 1 ° f westerrt l <»ming, but also in the willing, 
n^ss expressed hy the leading college and universities in America to 
receive Chinese students on the most friendly terms and Jo Z Sem 
m every possible way. 

• The bulletin has been specially prepared to show the character of 
tte ^trance mluiroments of a number of typical institutions and the 
special facilities offered to Chinese students by certain of* the higher 

Stoan the diffe - t SuL ServC thu" as a 

rdtil L P T eC i‘ Ve u t en ^ it Wil1 enable ‘ hem wi ‘hout difficulty 

W d r 11 W 1 ** m0St sultab,e “ nd advantageous 
for them to proceed and how to.arrange their studlfe. 

cornel 0 ? 61 ' 0rg “ nizatio . na that ar P, rendering assistance in this 
^Kr en /-’° 0bd / hat the ‘ <Cbine ^ St adents- Alii- 
S ttapubriCat, ° ns of ita vari <> U8 branches, has imparted 

■'££ SSI* "f OIkmat . lon “ d advice,. While the Chinese Young 
Mots ChmftMi Association and the Chinese Ydung Women’s Chrif 

lre D0W fostering this educational movement in" 
Cams as far as circumstances permit. They have endeavored to pro- 
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vide not only reliable information, but also suitable escorts and ad- 
visers, introductions to .colleges and universities, the arrangements for 
finances, and various other matters of importance. Students wishing 
to proceed to America on their oWh resources, or with government 
assistance, would therefore do well to inquire of the nearest branch 
of the Chinese Young Men's Christian Association or Young Women s 
Christian Association for whatever information of a more personal 
and practical character they mav desire, and which the bulletin 
necessarily do&s not attempt to cover. 

John Fryer, 

Professor , of Oriental Languages and Literature , and Special 
. Commissioner of Oriental Educational Investigation, 
Un i versity of Calif or n ia, 

Shanghai, China. X ovember 80* 1908, 






ADMISSION OF CHINESE STUDENTS TO AMERICAN 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE SYSTEM. 

* 


The universities and colleges of the United States) in their number 
ami complete lack of coordination seein to present at first sight a 
very complex phenomenon. In no other country are so many col- 
leges to be found, each with a tradition and individuality of its own. 
In no other country perhaps are there such varied opportunities of 
higher education offered. Yet each college and univeVsity stands by 
itself, unrelated to any other, and its distinctiveness is maintained 
amidst a generous feeling of rivalry. The American student, once 
attached to his “ Alma Mater ,' 1 becomes her devoted partisan; and 
this very partisanship, carried often through life, helps to keep up 
the sense of individuality and distinctiveness with which each col- 
lege is endowed. Such terms as “ Yale man,” or “ Harvard man," of 
little or no meaning to the uninitiated, come to bear u curious import 
when the friendly rivalry be tween the two is understood, a rivalry 
which springs from a deep feeling of loyalty and attachment on the 
part of a student to his college. 

The case may be stated another way by saying that one can' not 
adopt an impersonal view toward different American colleges; each 
is much more than a mere institution ; it is a being with a character 
of its. own ; and the instruction which each offers is, often enough, 
less considered than ttje spirit which it imparts. Yet this intangible 
difference between one college and another must, let us admit, be most 
bewildering to a foreigner; and while it is the one characteristic 
thing about the American college system, it is ; at the same time, the 
ohe feature mctet difficult to describe. 

Certain differences may be accounted for, in part, by diversity of 
origin. Some of the largest institutions were created and endowed 
by private Citizens of great wealth, as, for example, the University 
of Chicago in the city of Chicago, and the. Leland Stanford Junior 
University, near San Francisco, Cal. Others were founded through 
religious denominations; and with the gradual movement of popular 
tion from the East to the West, institutions of this kind have multi- 
76040 — Ho. 3—09 1 





2 ADMISSION 07 CHINESE STUDENTS TO AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

plied extensively. Most of these still retain a denominational char- 
acter; a few have relaxed their denominational strictness and their 
tone inclines to be secular, especially in the older and larger colleges. 
A third class of college is distinctly secular in origin; such is the 
state university type to be found in the West, the Middle West, and 
on the Pacific coast. Supported by state ur public taxation, which 
practically does away ^ith ^uition fees, these institutions are pre- 
eminently democratic intone, and their popular character helps them 
to keep closely in touch with popular educational needs, especially 
in the fields of professional and technical education. Many of them 
have carried technical education and the various branches of applied 
science to a high degree of perfection, and their equipment for such 
studies often compares most favorably with thut of older and wealth- 
ier institutions. 

In general, it may be said that, the oldest and largest institutions, 
and, with one or two exceptions, the best equipped, are to be found 
in the Eastern States. In the West and Middle West small denomi- 
national colleges are, indeed, very numerous and very well attended, 
but here university education is, for the most part, in the hands of 
the state universities. 

From the confusion which so frequently arises in the minds of 
those not used to the American system by the indiscriminate use of 
such terms as “university,’' “college,” and “school,” it may l>e use- 
ful to explain the different usages to which the terms are put. Adopt- 
ing European precedent, education in America was originally or- 
ganized as follows: At the top stood the learned professions, com- 
prising theology, law, and the various branches of medicine. Each 
subject was taught by’ a corps of instructors corporately known as a 
faculty. Each separate faculty with its body of students was termed 
sometimes a college, sometimes a school. A student normally pro- 
ceeded to one of the three learned professions after three or four 
years devoted to liberal culture. The latter, consisting of many 
branches, such as literature, philosophy, history, mathematics, and 
natural science, had its own corps of instructors organized into a 
faculty. To this faculty, commonly tnown as the faculty of arts, 
the term “college” was particularly applied; as, for example, Yale 
College or Harvard College. “ University ” was the term assumed 
by an institution which had two or more distinct faculties; one of 
which was the faculty of arts, or the college proper. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Harvard University, consisted of Harvard College and the 
three “ schools ” of divinity, law, and medicine. The term- “ univer- 
sity,” therefore, implies an aggregate of two or more faculties, and 
whenever it is used instruction in one o^ more of the learned pro- 
fessions isWdittarily implied. An institution conj&netKo one faculty 
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only kept the title of college, school, or sometimes institute, as, for 
example, Haverford Cpllege, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology? etc. 

The normal university course usually consisted of*from three to 
four years of study under the faculty of arts, during whiyh period 
the student was designated an “ undergraduate.’* At the completion 
of this part of his work he became a graduate, with the degree of 
bachelor of arts. If, on the one hand, he then chose to continue an 
arts course as a graduate student, he plight attain the degree of 
master of arts, and still further, the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
If, omthe other hand, he chose to enter one of the learned professions, 
he enrolled with one of the other faculties. Until recently, even in 
the larger universities, a student might commence the study of one 
of the learned professions without the preliminary course in arts; 
but the tendency within the past few years has been to bring profes- 
sional studies within the category of graduate work; that is, a full or 
partial undergraduate course' in arts is deemed prerequisite. 

The development of the various branches of applied science, 
especially within the past fifty years, and their introduction as sub- 
jects of instruction into the curriculum of colleges have necessitated 
a general reorganization and .redistribution of undergraduate study. 
A more or less strict line of demarcation has come to be drawn 
Iwtween studies in arts proper and studies in applied science. Some 
institutions accept this broad general division; thus, the under- 
grad at Harvard University has hitherto been shared be- 

tween HarvimTOillege and the Lawrence Scientific School, a coordi- 
nate part of the university. Yale University makes a similar division 
of its undergraduate work between the college proper and the Sheffield 
Scientific School. But other institutions have carried out this sub- 
division and differentiation more minutely. Thus, the University of 
California, tc^ake a typical example, divides its undergraduate study 
ns follows : TOe Colleges of Letters, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
and Commerce; the College*%>f Agriculture; and the Colleges of 
Mechanics, Alining, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry; in all nine, 
coordinated colleges offering undergraduate study. 

Admission to any college or scientific school offering undergraduate 
work is usually gained only after the successful completion of pre- 
paratory studies specially designed to fit a student for, college instruc- 
tion. The nature of this preparation, and the general standard of 
-scholarship expedited, tfill naturally be of interest to the Chinese 
student purposing to come to the United States. These requirements 
will be found fully and minutely stated, subject by subject, in the 
folio windages, with a special discussion of the provisions m^de for 
the admission of Chinese students. 
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ADMISSION OF CHINESE STUDENTS TO AMEBICAN COLLEGES. 

• ' \ 

COLLEGE} ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

' (A) GENERAL RETIREMENTS FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS. 

Nothing shows more clearly th$ lack of coordination among Amer- 
ican colleges than the fact that no uniform system of entrance re- 
quirements has yet come into force. Quite recently an attempt in 
the direction of a uniform' system has been made in the establishment 
of a college entrance examination board, which conducts matricula- 
tion examinations without reference to any particular college, and 
which issues certificates to successful candidates, which are honored 
by some of the leading colleges, in lieu of their own examinations. 
References to this board will be found below. In general, each college 
or technical school conducts its. own entrance examinations, and 
maintains its own standard of matriculation. Most American 
students, therefore, arrange their preparatory studies having in view 
the specific requirements of some particular college. Thus a student 
is sa;d to u prepare for Pennsylvania v or to “ prepart* for Michigan." 

It has been thought best, in order to make perfectly clear to Chi- 
nese students the matriculation standards exacted by American 
colleges, to reprint in full the entrance requirements of some of the 
larger and better known institutions. A perusal of these will explain 
perhaps better than anything ’else the exact scope of preparatory 
study which college, instruction implies. The list has been chosen 
partly because it includes colleges at which Chinese students are 
already in attendance in fairly large numbers, and partly because the 
- colleges themselves may be regarded as typical of certain general 
broad divisions of the country. The data in each ease* are taken 
from 'the authoritative statement which the institution in ques- 
tion has issued.® 


(I) HARVARD UNIVERSITY ,6 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


& 



ADMISSION . ~ 

A student wUA wishes to enter Harvard College n/a candidate for a degree 
must ordinarily ptes examinations ft) r admission, either those of the university 
or Jfcose of the college entrance examination board; but If he comes from 

• Certain changes hare been- made In the entrance requirements of some of the Institu- 
tion! selected since the preparation of this bulletin r wa* completed, tnd further change! 
may be expected to be made from time to time. It will' accordingly be understood that 
the requirements here given are designed to be typlcaf of existing conditions, and can not 
be depended upon’ as representing the actual requirements In any Individual cafe, though 
more or lea* closely app»xlmaUng<4**them. Student* preparing for any particular insti- 
tution abould ' therefore procure^lts latest schedule of requirement* before committing 
thssmclve* to any line of study. — E ditor 

*Frottths Hamrdtni nntfty Catalogue* 10W-6, p pi 442-492. 
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n not her college or scientific school, he may be admitted without examination. 
Spools I students also — that Is. students not members of h college class — may 
be admitted without examination. 


Registration for examination. — ('and Ida ten for admission by examination are 
required to register for exam Inn t Ion on blank forms, which may be obtained 
from the secretary. In order to facilitate preparations for the proper conduct 
of examinations, it is desired that candidates register ns earlyffik possible. 
Candidates who wish to Ik* examined In June should register by JinR 10; those 
who wish to be examined In September, by Septcinl>er 10, 

* Fees, — Each registration for examination must be accompanied fcy an ex- 
amination fee of $5. This fee cun not lie accepted In advance of registration. 
It must be sent-, with the registration blank, by chock. |M>st -office order, or 
registered letter to CImYles K Mason, bursar. Dane Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

IHrision of examinations. — A candidate may, with the approval of his school, 
divide Ids examinations among several examination periods. 

Certificates, — The university does not accept ocrtiflclrres of secondary schools 
j in place of entrance examinations. The testimony of\renchers Is, however, 
highly valued and is given sjteelnl consideration in all jrisos In which the evi- 
dence of examinations a pj tears Inconclusive. OTt-4Jtf*4coeipt of each applica- 
tion for admission a blank form will be sent to the head master of the school, 
• requesting the candidate's record and nny facts about his character and scholar- 
ship which will he helpful to the commit tee on admission. 

Certificates for preliminary examinations, — A preliminary examination Ib an 
examination taken at any period (June or September) antecedent to the flnai 
oxamiirfUkm at which the candidate completes his admission record. If a candl- 
| date divides his examinations among several iwrlods. those of every period 
except HTTfc last are preliminary. At each registration for preliminary examlna^ 
tlons the candidate must present a cert Iff cate from his school or tutor naming 
the subjects In which he 1 h recommended. A candidate passing preliminary 
j examinations will be credited only with those subjects In which he is recom- 
mended. ( ~ 

Certificates of honorable -dismissal.— -Every candidate for admission is re- 
quired to furnish a certificate of honorable dismissal from* the school or college 
he has attended or from the tutor with Whom he has studied. If a candidate 
lias within a year left one school for another, or for a private tutor, any certlfl- 
I cate received from the second school or private tutor must be accompanied by 
the written consent of the principal of the first scnool. 

Good English. — Clear and idiomatic English Is expected in all examination 
papers and notebooks written by candidates for admission. Teachers are re 
quested to insist on good English, not only in translations, but in every exer 
else in which the pupil has occasion to write or to si>eak English, 

Laboratory examinations. — A candidate who Is examined in any study In 
which a laboratory examination Ib held’ will hand In his laboratory notebook at 
the hour of the laboratory examination, laboratory notebooks will be deposited, 
after examination, In the college office, where they jrlll be kept for one year, 
p subject to the order of the owners. * t 

* A candidate examined In June at any place where a laboratory examination 
Is not provided will be required to take such an examination In Cambridge 

; lu-the autumn of the year In which he enters college; but If he passes the 
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6 ADMISSION OP CSINE8E STUDENTS TO AMERICAN COLLEOES. 

ten examination In June, the subject will be temporarily counted in his favor in 
determining the question of his admission to college. , 

Examination papers .— A set of recent eiaininatlou papet;* will be sent free 
to any address,, on application to the publication agent of tbe university. No. 2 
University Hall. Separate papers may be lmd in quantities of not less than six 
copies of any one paper (not one each of six different papers) at 10 cents a 
dozen. 4 

» 

STUDIES IN WHICH EXAMINATIONS ARE f^ELD. 

Examinations for admission to Harvard College will be held In tln^stiulles 
contained In the following list and in accordance with the requirementiTiii 
each study therein defined. For the terniR of admissioh. see pages 20-21. 

1. English. 

A candidate for admission to Harvard College may til ke either of the exam- 
inations described below. If he passes English A he is exempt from the 
prescribed English of the freshman peal t English A) ; but if he passes it uHth 
Grade D h£ t$ required to take before the <md of his second pear a half course 
in English composition in addition ip his regular ehvtirc. courses: furthermore, 
on tkh evidence of his examination book, he may be credited with an ungraded 
mark of “pass” in elementary English, but required to take the prescribed 
- English of the freshman year. 

♦ 

RLEWKNTARY BNOLISH. 

The examination will test, by means of short compositions, the candidate’s 
spelling, punctuation, use of capital letters, gram mu Hen) accuracy, use of 
words, structure of sentences and of jiaragraphs, und in general the quality 
of his English. He is also expected to have a knowledge of Hood literature at. 
least equAl to that prescribed by the requirements in English adopted by the 
commission of colleges In New England. 


, These requirements Include two lists of books, all of which the candidate Is 
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Group II (one to be selected). 

Bacon's Essays; Runyan's Pilgrim's progress. Part I; 8Hie Sir Roger de 
Cover ley Pnjiers in the Siwctator; Franklin's Autobiography. 

Group III <o#to be selected) . 

Chaucer's Prologue; Hiienser's Faerie Queene (selections); Poj>e's Rape of 
tin* Lock ; Goldsmith's Deserted Village; Palgrave's Golden Treasury (First 
Series). Books II and III. with espeolul attention to Dry den, Col 11ns. Gray, 
Cn\v|K*r, and Burns. 

Group IV (two to be selected). 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wuketleld : Scott's Ivanhoo; Scott's Quentin Durward; 
Hawthorne's IIousp of the Seven GableH; Thackeray's Henry Esmond; Mrs. 
Haskell's Cranford; Dickens’s Tale of Two ( 'It \^h ;■ George Elidt’s SUuh Marner; 
Blackmon*'* Lnrua Doone. 


Group V (two to be selected). 

Irving's Sketch Book; Dimb's Essays of ICIla ; I>e Qulnoey's Joun of Arc and 
English Mall Coach: Carlyle’s Heroes and Itoro Worship; Emerson's Essays 
(selected) ; Uuskln's Sesame and I.llles, , 

Group VI (two to be selected). 


Coleridge's Ancient Murlner; Scott’s I*mly ^>f tjio Lake; Byron's Mazeppa and 
Prisoner of Cbillon; Palgrave's Golden Treasury (First Series), Book IV, with 
esiMVlul attention to Wordsworth, Kents, and Shelley; Macaulay’s l^ays of 
Ancient Horne;- Poe's Poems; Swell's VIhIoii of Sit Ijumfal; Arnold's Sohrab 
and Kustuin; Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Stand Wc T ennyson's Gareth and 
Lynctte, Lancelot’ and Elaine, and Passing of Arthur;' Browning’s Cavalier 
Tunes, Lost Leader, How They Brought "the Good News from Ghent to A lx, 
■Evelyn Hope. Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, 
Incident of the French Camp, The Boy ami the Angel, One V^rd More. Hervt* 
tflrl, Pheidlppkles. 

The hooks for study In- 1009 are— 


ShukesiKaire's Macbeth; Milton's Lycldas. Cornua, L’Allegro, and II Penaeroso; 
Burke’s Riteechcon Conciliation with America, or Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress and Wei » hut's First Bunker Ill’ll Oration ; Macaulay's Life of Johnson, 
or Curlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


SNQLI8H ▲. 


The examination will Ik* adapted to the proficiency of those who have studied 
Eugllsh com|K)8ltlon and literature in a systematic course of three school hours 
or periods ft week for four years, and will consist of Questions in rhetoric, 0 Ques- 
tions In literary history from the time of Shakespeare, and comjjosltlons bused 
on the following works : 


Pnlgrave; 

Golden Treasury ( FfrHt Series). 

Shakespeare:^ 

Julius Cottar. 

Thd Merchant of Venice, 

Macbeth, 

Twelfth Night, or As You Like It, 
King Lear, or Hamlet. 

Milton : 

I/^Uegro,.. 

II Penseroso, 


Milton — Continued. * 

Com us. 

( Runyan : 

The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress, or 
Defoe : 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Dryden : 

Alexander's Feast, 

To the Memory of Mr. Oldham, 
Upon the Death of the Earl of 
Dundee, * 


8, Hill's Principles of Rhetoric la used for the 
College, and la recommended for use lu preparation for 


correspond Ip g study In Harvard 
this examination. 
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Swift : 

The Voyage to LUHput. 

Addison and Steele: 

The Sir Roger Ue Coverley Papers. 

Pope : 

Epistle t^Arbuttinot 

• Goldsmith : 

-The Vloar of Wakefield, 

The Deserted Village. 

Seott : 

The Lady the Lake, 

. I van hoe, 

Quentin Durward. 

Macaulay : 

Life of Johnson, 

I -ays of Ancient Rome. 

Byron : 

Mnzepi»a, 

The Prisopgjr'Of Ohlllon, 

Irving : 

The Legend of Sleepy Jlollow, 

Rip Van Winkle.' t 
Tales of u Traveler, 

Thackeray: 

Henry Esmond, 

Dickens : - * 

A Tale of Two Cities, or David 
' Coppertleld. » 


Browning: Selections; for example. 
Cavalier Tunes, 

The Lost leader. 

How They Brought the Good News 
from Glient to Alx, * 

Evelyn Hoi*. , , 

Home Thoughts from Abroad, 

Home Thoughts from the Sea, 
Incident of the French Otiiup, 

The. Hoy and the Angel, 

One Word More, 
vllerv6 Kiel, 

Pheldlppldes, 

Tennyson: Selections; for example, 
Enid, 

Elaine, 

The Passing of Arthur, 

The Lad}’ of Shnlott, 

The Lotus Eaters, 

Ulysses, 

Tlthonus, 

Tho Revenge, 

Franklin : 

Autobiography. 

Hawthorne : 

The House of the Seven Gahles. 
Longfellow : 

'rales of a Wayside Tnn. 



I >o well: 

The Vision of Sir Duinfnl. 

The candidate Is expected to read all the books prescribed . 0 He should read them as 
he reads other books, not trying to remember them In detail, hut regarding each work 
as a whole and giving It such appreciation ns shall cnnhlo him to write about It lulclll 
gently. In every case the examiner will regard knowledge of the book* as less Important 
than ability to write English; if the examination book l\i English affords Insufficient 
evidence, he will examine the written work of the candidate In other subjects. 

No candidate will be accepted In English whose work Is seriously faulty In spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, or division Into paragraphs. 1 

Throughout the course frequent short' composition should be required as well as 
occasional long ones. Topics should, be chosen by the pupil himself whenever ihnt Is 
possible; and the topics unsigned by the Instructor should- lie within the range of the 
pupil's knowledge and sympathies, *nd should be.such as to awaken Interest and stlmu 
late Intelligence. Crltlelsip should fie constant a^d thorough; It should take account of* 
merits as well as of faultB, and should never Interfere with the honest expression 
opinion or with the free play uf Individuality In thought and expression. Mechanical' 
methods of every kind should be avoided; and attention should be fixed on principles 
rather than rules. 

As to the right way of sthdylng rhetoric, attention Is called to the following extract 
from the Report of the Vassar Conference : * 

"Though It Is clear that the power to write a language can be obtained only by un- 
remitting practice, yet. In the opinion of the conference, such practice may properly 1 m* 
accompanied and Hkistrated by a course In elementary rhetoric. This coyrse should 
Include not only the principles of clearnesa, forc£ and good taste, but the principles of 
the arrangement of clauses In tho sentence and of sentences In the paragraph. The 
teacher should bear In mind that any body of wtltten English, of whatever length, la ah 
organic unit, with principles that apply as well to the arrangement of the minor element* 
a a to the grouping of the larger divisions of essay or book. Hspeclal care should be 
taken that rhetoric Is no^studled by Itself or for Its own sake. Its connection with 
the puplTs actual wrltteiPor spoken exercises should be kept constantly In view." 

'•In connection with the prescribed books, parallel or subsidiary reading should be 
encouraged, and a considerable amount o{ EnglJlh poetry committed to memory. 

* Report of yie Committee of Ten* p, 95, sec. ft. 

fr . 
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' ‘ 2, 3/ Grkek. 

2 . SLKlOEirrABY OUIE. 

Tho examination will v bo adapted to the proficiency of those who hav£ 

ikIHmI Greek In a systematic course of five exercises n week, extending through 
lit le^st tiro scliool years. Tile two ports of the examination can not he taken 
separately: 

(</) The translation ft t sight of simple Attic prose. (The iwissageH set fhr 
translation must I>e rendered into simple and fdhmmHe EnfllRh.Y 

( t>) A thorough exuinlmitlon cm a prescribe^ jtort ion of Xenophon (aliont 
,< r :;o pages 0 ). directed to testing the candidate’s mastery of the ordinary furniH, 
constructions, and idioms of the language; the test to consist. In part, of 
% writing simple Attle prose*, Involving tin* use of such words, constructions, uml 
idioms only us occur in the jxirtlon of Xenoph^h prescrilKHl. 

The portion of Xenophon prescribed for this examination Is the first book 
of the Ana ha 8 la, chapters I- Mil. Two years’ notice wilt be given of uny change 
in tile' selection. _ 

3. ADVAXOBD GRKEK- 

Tlio (lamination will he adapted to the proficiency of thrtse who have at lulled 
Greek In a systematic course of V e exercises a week, extending through ut 
least Hirer school years. Tlu* accoiwd part of the examination (Greek ('omiiosl- 
linn) is optional, hut candidates are advised to try this part of the pu)>er, since 
a fair translation will offset deficiencies In the preceding jinrt. 

(«) Tlu* translation at sight of Attic prow* and of Homer, with Questions 
designed to test the candidate's understanding of the passages set, and questions 
on ordinary forms, constructions, mid Idioms, and on prosody. There will also 
be questions on tin* Homeric i>ooiiis n'hd Homeric lift*. (The tmssages set for 
• translation must he rendered Into simple and idiomatic English.) 

(6) The translation Into Attic prose of a short passage unconnected English 
narrative. (The passagt* wot for 'translation will he Knitted on wane |H)rtlon of 
tlu* Greek prose works usually read In preparation for college, uud will he 
limited to the subjcrt-imifter of those works.) i 

The OBtlmHte of; the periods of (study necessary to prepare for the elementary and 
advanced exam In/t Ions In Greek Ih based on the assumption that the candidate has l>egun 
tin* study of I.alln at l^ast a year earlier, and h£s\onttnued it along with hta Greek 
cnorm- ; otherwli«\ihe periods specified would not he suwlcnt. 

In preparation for the elementary examination In Greek, candidates should reud from 
1.‘U) to 170 pages a of Attic prose. For the advanced examination candidates should read 
from :to tu ftO pages more of Attic prose, and from :t,000 to ft, 000 verses of Homep. The 
read lug of Homer truly Ik* advantngeoiisly ttegun with a thorough study 6f Iliad. Books I 
and II (to the catalogue of shlpM. 

The pupils should be constantly guided in proper methods of reading, nnd (rained to 
rend the Greek Intelligently, as Greek, liefore undertaking .to render’lt into Idiomatic 
English. There Bbould'bc constant practice In reading hloud, with due etpreaslon, and 
In hearing the language read, hi connection with the reading, to Insure thoroughness , 
nnd accuracy in the pupIPs understanding of the language, the study of grammar, with 
Home practice In writing Greek, should 1* maintained throughout the course. There 
should also be frequent written translattona Into idiomatic English. 

To prepare for the examination In Greek Composition, pupils should be trained, from 
an early stage of the preparatory courao, to render into Greek not merely detached sen4* 
(cnees, Illustrative of constructions, but also passage* of connected narrative or description, 
prepared by the teacher on the basis of the prose authors read. 

* The pages of (be mojre recent Teubher text editions are taken as a standard tn this 
statement « 

. ' » 
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4, 5. Latin. 

4. SLNMHNT AST LATIN. 

The examination will be adapted to the proficiency of those who £iave studied 
Latin in a systematic course of five lessons a week, extending through at least 
thrtu school years. The passages set for translation must be rendered into slm- 
pie and idiomatic English. The three parts of the examination can not be taken 
separately : s 

(a) The translation at sight of simple Latin prose. 

(ft) An examination (which may include translation) on the first four bogka 
of Virgil's Aeneld, or on selected myths from Ovid’s Metainoriihoses, or on 
selected speeches of Cicero, with questions on the subject-matter and on literary 
and historical allusions. Two years’ notice will be given of any change In these 
alternative requirements. ’ 

(o) An examination directed to testing the candidate’s mastery of the ordi- 
nary forms, constructions, and Idioms of the language ; the test to consist. In 
part, of writing simple Latiu prose. 

6. ADVANCED LATIN. 


The examination will be adapted to the proficiency of those who have studied 
Tjrtn in a systematic coarse of five lessons a week, extending through at hnint 
four school years. The passages ’set for translatiou must be rendered Into sim- 
ple and Idiomatic English. The two parts of the examination can not be taken 
separately : 

(o)* The translation at sight of Latin prose and verse, with questions on ordi- 
nary forms, constructing, and idioms, and on prosody. 

(ft) The translation into Latin pnose~of a short passage of connected English 
narrative. (The passage set for translation wilt be based on some portion ©f 
the Latin prose works usually read In preparation for college, and will be limited 
to the subject-matter of those work*.) * 

The estimate of the periods of study necessary to prepare for the examinations In Latin 
la made with reference to schools which have- a-rfour years* coarse. Schools which have a 
fire- years* coarse may . more advantageously provide for beginning the study ot- Latin 
In the first year, with some diminution, Unnecessary, of the time devoted to it In the 
last years of the course. 

The coarse of reading pursued* tn preparation for the examinations In Latin should 
include — i * . * 

(a) Easy rvadtng, included In or following a suitable Introductory book (Latin Les- 
sons), amounting to from 30 to 40 pages ; * 

(ft) Nepos (Lives) and Cmsar (Gallic War* 90 to 120 pages; 

<c) Cicero, 90 to 120 page* Including the speech on the Manlllan Law, the four 
speeches against Catiline, the Defense of Arch las, and the Defense of Marcellas, with 
additional speeches selected by the teacher; 

(d)' Virgil and Ovid, 6,000 to 10,000 verses, Including the first six books* of the-Ariirid. 
Preparation for tbs elementary examination alone should Include (a) and (ft), about 40 
pages of Cicero, end elthef the first four books of Virgil's Aeneld, or the speeches of 
Cicero on the Manlllan Law, Catiline, Archlas, and Marcellos, or the following myths 
from Ovid's Metamorphose* : Deucalion, Daphne, Phaethon, *Cadmus, Py ramus, ’Andro- 
meda, Proserpina, Nlobe, Medea, Meleager, Philemon, AtaUnta, Midas, Alcyone, Galatea. 

Tbs pupil should be ctihstantly guided in proper metmds of leading, and trained ty 
raad Urn Latin intelligently, as Ia tin, -before undertaking to render It Into idiomatic 
There should be constant practice, in reading aloud, with due expression, and; 
to htiTlng the language read. In co nne ction with the reading, to insure thoroughness 
•nd accufagr hi the pupil*# understanding of • the language,, the study of grammar, with 
" asms pr In writing Latin, should bo maintained throughout 0 the course. These 
^sfttnH ijV hft i>S6!ri^t vritta& tranalatlocwtnto UUomatic English. * . ^ 

-rZ'Z * 7 ' - * !t, *»’* -• -JEfliaj, i Vfr-'r ^ — ■ ■ . - i ; ■ ■■ — — . - * >■ — — 
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To prepare for the advanced examination In Latin composition, pupils ahould be traiiutf, 
from an early stage of the preparatory course, to render Into Latin not merely detached 
sentences, Illustrative of instructions, but also passages of connected narrative or 
description, prepared by the teacher on the basis of the prose authors read. . 

6, 7. German. 

t • 

6. itaimiTAaT anmx. 

(a) The translation at sight of simple German prose, XTbe passages set 
for translation must be rendered Into simple and Idiomatic English.) 

The translation into German of simple English sentences, or of easy 
connected prose, to test the candidate's familiarity with elementary grammar. 

Tht* passage* set for translation Into English will be suited to the proficiency of candi- 
dates who have read not less than 200 pages of easy German (Including reading at sight 
in clasB). * 

Grammar should be studied concurrently with the reading as an Indispensable means 
of Insuring thoroughness and accuracy In the understanding of the language. The re- 
quirement In elementary grammar Include the 'conjugation of the weak and the more 
usual Btrong verbs; the declension of articles, adjectives, pronouns, and such nouns as 
an 1 readily classified ; the commoner prepositions ; the simpler uses of the modal auxil- 
iaries ; tbe elements of syntax, especially the rules governing the order of words. - 

Pronunciation ahould be carefully taught, and tbe pupils should have frequent oppor- 
tunities to hear German spoken or read aloud. The writing of German from dictation la 
recommended as a useful exercise. 

* 7. ADTAHUXD QKBMABT. « 

(а) The translation sight of ordinary German. (The passages set for 
translation must be rendered into simple and Idiomatic English.) 

(б) Tbe translation 4nto German of a connected passage of English prose, 
to test the candidate’s familiarity with grammar. Proficiency In grammar may 
also be tested by direct questions. 

The' passages set for translation into English wilt be suited to the proficiency of thoetv 
who have read!, In addition to the amount specified under, elementary German, not lees ^ 
than 500 pages of classical and contemporary prose and verse. It Is recommended that the 
reading be selected from such works as tbe following: Rtebl. CvlferpeacAicAflfcAe 
A'orcUen; Prey tag. Bilder aue der deuteohen Y ergangenheit, Die Joumalieten ; Kohl 
raucb. Dae Johr 1&1S; Schiller. Der dreieeigf&hrige Krtig, Aeim Tell, Maria StUQrt, 

Di^ Jungfrau po» Orleane ; GOthe. Hermann usd Dorothea, Bgment, Iphigenie ; K Lessing, 

If is no con BoniAclm. About noe-hslf .of tbe amount r4e<? should be nineteenth century 
PTOSV" 

In the translation Into German, candidates will be expected to show t thorough 
knowledge of accidence, the. elements of word-formation, the principal uses of prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions, and the essentials of Syntax, especially tbe .uses of the modal 
soxillarleSuAnd of tbe subjunctive and infinitive modes. 

1 It is recommended 'that tbe candidate, be trained to follow a recttatton conducted In 
German and to answer .Th that language questions asked by tbe Instructor. * 

i 8, 0. Fatso h, 

fc- 

ft, WUnfRIfT^LRT FMMCH. 

(6) The translAkra at sight of oVdlnary nineteenth century prose. (The 
passages set for translation must be- rendered Into simple and Idlpmatlc 
English.) 

(6) The translation Into French of simple English sentences *or of easy con 
nected prose, to test the candidate’s familiarity wltl^ Elementary grami 
Proficiency in.ggammar may also be tested by direct questions, baaed on £be pas-' 
sages set for translation under (a), 

Tbs passages set for translation into BagUSb will be salted to tbe proficiency of. 
candidates who have read not lest than 400 pages (including reading at sight In class) 
from the works of ht least throe different authors. 


m 


ceding should be from works other than works 

''' ‘ ' 


ora. It la desirable that a portion of the 
VMefKtf 
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Grammar should be etiylled concurrently with the rending an an Indispensable means 
Dt Insuring thoroughness and .accuracy lo the understanding of the language. The 
requirement In elementary grammir Include* the conjugations of regular verbs, of the 
more frequent Irregular verbs, such as alter, envoper, fcn(r, pus coir, voir, vouloir, dire, 
tavoir, fairt , and those belonging to the classes represented by ourrir, dormir, consolfVr, 
eonduire, and ceaindre; the forms and positions of personal pronouns and of possessive 
demonstrative, and interrogative adjective; the Inflection of nouns and adjectives for 
gender and number, except rare cases ; the uses of articles, and the partitive con- 
structions. 

Pronunciation should be carefully taught, and pupils should have frequent oppor- 
tunities to hear French spoken or read aloud. The writing of French from dictation 
la recommended as a useful exercise. 

9. ADVAHCKD 7BXNCH. 

(а) The translation at sight of standard French. (The passages set for 
translation must be rendered into simple and Idiomatic English.) 

(б) The translation Into French of a N connected passage of English prose, 
to test the candidate's familiarity with grammar. Proficiency in grammar 
may also be tested by direct questions 

The passages set for translation Into English will be suited to the proficiency of "can- 
dldates who have read, In addition to the amount specified under Elementary French, 
not leas than 600 pages of proae and verse from the writing* of at least four standard 
authors. A considerable part of the amount read should be carefully translated Into 
Idiomatic English. 

Candidates Vi U—be Expected to show a thorough knowledge of accidence and famlt 
larlty with the essentials of French syntax, especially the uses of tenses, modes, prepo- 
sitions, a^d conjunctions. 

It Is recommended that the candidate be trained to follow a recitation conducted In 
French and to answer In that language questions asked by the Instructor. 

10, 11. History (including Historical Geography). 

10. RI.KMTCWTABY HISTORY 

Either of the two following groups each including two, fields of historical 
study : 

1. Greek and Roman HUtory . — (a) Greek history to the death of Alex- 
ander, with due reference to Greek life, literature, and art. '(6) Roman history 
to the accession of Commodus, with due reference to literature and government. 

2. English and American History. — (a) English history, with due j-eference- 
to social aftd political development. (6) American history, with the eleiueuts 
of civil government 

For preparation In each of .the two historical fields presented, a course of study 
equivalent to at least three lessons a week for ojse year will be necessary. 

The candidate will be expected to show oo examination juch general knowledge of 
each' field as may be acquired from the study ef an accurate text-book of not less than 
300 pages, supplemented by suitable parallel readings amounting to not less than r>00 
pages. The examination will call for comparison of historical character#, periods, ami 
events, and In general for the exercise of Judgment aa well as of me&ory. Geographical 
knowledge will be teated by means of an outline map. 

Is the Judgment of the department of history It Is desirable that Greek and Homan 
history be offered aa a part of the preparation of every candidate. 

11. iDVAitcm Huron. * \ 

Any one of the three eotnyes of study .which follow : * 

L Greek history to the destruction of Corinth and Roman history tojHie 
death of Constantine (open to those cand^jates only who have offered English ’ 
and American history as an elementary study). 

English history and American history (open to those candidates only who 
bays offered Greek and Roman htoJpQ as an elementary study). 

E am lifftofy from tfe rfetTnipic conquests to the beglnnlnf - oi the 
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Candidates may obtain credit for advanced history (2 points) by passing any 
one of these three examinations, if they take or have taken elementary Qreek 
atul Homan history. 


In every case the candidate will tn expected to show on examination such an acquaint- 
ance with the whole fle^ as may be gained from the study of good te&book* together 
with substantial parallel readings, and, further, such a detailed knowledge of some part 
of the field as may be gained from suitable topical study. A higher standard of acquire- 
ment and of power to combine results will be expected than In the elementary requirement. 

As farther evidence of the candidate’s proficiency satisfactory wrltted work, done at 
school and certified by the teacher, must be submitted at the time of the examination. 
It must be presented In the form of a notebook (or bound collection of nbtes), contain- 
ing not less than 50 written pages on each historical field offered, and must show practice 
In some of the following exercises ; 

(a) JJotes and digests of the pupil’s reading outside of the text-books. 

(t>) Brief written tests requiring the application to new questions of knowledge pre- 
viously acquired. ' • 

(c) Parallels between historical characters or periods. 

(<0 Short studies of topics limited In scope, prepared outside* of the class room and 
Illustrated by some reference to contemporary material. 

(r) Historical maps or charts showlog exploitations, migrations, conquests, territorial 
changes, or social conditions. * 


12,13. Music. 


% 


12. HABXnrOY 


a 


The examination will be adapted to the proficiency of those who have studied 
harmony In a systematic course of three lessons a week through one school 
year, who are proficient In pianoforte playing, and who have* the ability to 
read chorals and moderntely easy piano pieces at sight. Tfae*examlnntlon will 
test 

I. The accuracy of the candidate's knowledge of the following |>olnts: 

(«)* Notation; clefs; signatures; diatonic and chromatic intervals and their 
Inversions; consonance and dissonance: major apd minor diatonic scales; 
chromatic scale; natural harmonic series. 

(6) Triads of {he major and minor modes. i 

(c) Rules of chord connection; range of voices; open and close harmony; ■ 

tonality. j 

(d) Inversions of. triads; principles of doubling voices iu chords, especially * j 

in successive sixth chords. „ . >1 

(c) Chords of the dominant seventh 'and diminished seventh; preparation ,'J 

and resolution. ‘ ^ 

(/) Secondary seventh chords. 

(0) Principles of key relationship; simple modulation. * } 

II. His analytical knowledge of ninth chordyaltered chords (including aug- J 

rnented chords), noaharmonic tones, suspenses, and pedal point. (Students l 

should be encouraged to apply this knowledge In their harmonisation.) * ^ 


fej. 


Preparation for this examination should consist of systematic practice In the har- 
monisation of almple melodies Ifejfrgprano and In haw. All uerctses should be written 
In a clear and wall-formed notation. 'Modern Harmony, by f^ote and Spalding, la used 
In the college course corresponding to this requirement, and is recommended for use in 
preparation tor the examination. 

' ‘ . » * 

is. CGtniTMRFOm. 

The examination will be adapted to the proficiency of thoee who have studied 
counterpoint In a systematic course of .three lesaono^awcck through one school 
year, and presupposes training In pianoforte playing. As counterpoint applies 
the principles of harmony to the melodious treatment of the several voice parte 

^iftcomblnatta*, and as the art of musical composition begins nroxMMr wtth this 

~ ~ ~ w 
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study, the work should constat principally of written exercises on given themes, 
in the following order : 

ChoralB and melodies harmonised, with a free use of passing notes ; the sev- 
eral orders of counterpoint In two, three, and four voices, with and without 
cowls* 1irt»u»; double counterpoint ; free Imitative counterpoint ; analysis of the 
two-part inventions and fugues of Sebastian Bach ; simple formB of free com- 
position, organ preludes, two-part inventions, and part songs. 

8tudents should use as models Blmple organ compositions and part songs of 
modem composetp. For the exercises In counterpoint the alto and tenor clefs 
should be used. 

14-17. Mathematics. 

A thorough practical acquaintance with ordinary arithmetic is aaaumed as tmderlylnv 
all preparation In mathematics. Knowledge of the fundamental principles of arithmetic 
and careful training In accurate computation with whole numbers and with vulgar and 

#D ™ 8en,lal p,rt ot ea81 / ^hool work. But the pupil's time 
adrould not be wasted In the solution by arithmetic of puwllng probli’tne which properly 
, , * alirebra. or In complicated and useless redactions, or In the details of eommer 
clal arlthmeric It Is desirable that eome familiarity with algebraic eipreaiilons and 

- ay .“ b ° '' lnclu<,ln * the methods of solving simple equations, be acquired in connection 
with the coarse In arithmetic. 

m t 

ZLnfXRTABT XATHEHATIC8, 

14. elementary Algebra,— Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 

The requirement in algebra include* the following subject* : Factor*, common divisor* 
Md multiple®, fractions, ratios, and proportions ;* negative quantities and, the Internretn 
tlon of negative results; the doctrine of exponents; radicals and equation* involving 
radical; the binomial theorem for positive integral powers of the binomial, an d the 
extraction of roots,, arithmetical and geometrical progressions; putting questions into 
equations and the reduction of equation* ; the ordinary methods of elimination and the 
solution of both numerical and Jteral equations of the first and second degrees with one 
or more unknown quantities and of problems leading to such equation* 

The . Indent .hould cover' carefully the whole ground here apeclfled. and should acquire 
a thorough understanding not only of the practice, but of the reason# Involved In the 
elementary algebraic rules; for example. In the rules of multiplication, of signs and 
of exponents, In the rules for fractions, and In those relating to the reduction snd'solu- 
tlon of equation,. He should trsln himself to practical skill by the solution of a larg* 
number of examples, and should learn to do bis work with reasonable quickness, as well 
aa with confidence, accuracy, and clearness. The solution of fairly complicated literal 
quadratics, the various methods of elimination for equation* of the fliwt two degrees, the 
putting of problems In a neat manner into equations, and the working of the various 
algebraic operations both for Integral and fractional expressions may be mentioned as 
important subject* of attention. The student should be taught to arrange bla work In 
a 'dear, orderly, and compact fashion. 

The time aupposed to be devoted to the systematic study of the requirement In algebra 
la tbs equivalent of a course of three lessons a week through two school years. 

15, Geometry-Plane and solid geometry, including problems in mensuration 
of plane and solid figures, und original proposltHfbs In plane geometry. 

Geometric education should begin In the kindergarten or primary school where the 
child ikon Id acquire familiarity through the tenses with simple geometric forms, by 
Inspecting, drawing, modeling, and measuring them, and noting their more obvious re 
Utlons. This study should be followed In the grammar school by systematic instruction 
In concrete (or observational) geometry, of which geometric drawing should form a part 
Such Instruction should include the main facts of plane and solid geometry, treated aa 
5“**^°* * D(I not M ei * rcl>e# ln logical deduction, without, however, 

J?* lodlnf th * be « tnnl w of<deductiTe proof as soon aa the pupil Is ready 
for them. Concrete geometry Is believed to have Important educational value, an? to 
p repare an exqgtient foundation for the later study of formal geometry. It belongs 

of * b001 wort ' a “» 'hould not Do pootponerf 1 until the 
tlpae tut belongs to direct preparation for college or the scientific school. 

Intaachtn# ;foftaal geometry, stress should be .laid from tha outset on accuracy of 
to®* ** an on dear and strict reasoning. At soon as 
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the pupil has begun to Acquire the art of rigorous demonstration bis work should cease 
to be merely receptive ; be should be trained to devise constructions and derionatratlons 
for himself* and this training should be carried through the whole of the work in plane 
geometry. Tochers are advised, in thejr ^election of a text-book* to choose one hav^ 
Id ft a cle * r tendency to call out the pupil's own powers of thought* prevent the forma- 
tion of mechanical habits of study, and encourage the concentration of mind which it 
If* a part of the discipline of mathematical study to foster. The subject of geometry, 
not a particular treatlBe, Is what the pupil should be set to learn ; and its simpler methods 
and conceptions should be made a part of bis habitual and Instinctive thought. Lastly, 
the pupil should be stimulated to good work by Interest in the study felt and exhibited 
by the teacher. ' 

The requirement In geometry embraces the following topics: The general properties 
of plane rectilinear figures ; the circle and the measure of angles ; similar polygons ; 
areas ; regular polygons, and the measure of the circle ; relatlona of planes and lines 
In space; the properties and measure of prisms, pyramids, cylinders, and cones; the 
sphere and the spherical triangle. The propositions required under these several heads 
are those only which are contained in the older treaties, and which are recognized as 
constituting the elements of geometry. The examination does not include the additions 
Introduced Into some recent text-books, although most of those additions are in them- 
selves valuable for the student who bas time and tasb^or extra study In this field. A 
syllabus of the required propositions bas been preparedSJfrhls syllabus may be obtained* 
price 10 cents, at the Publication Office, 2 University Hall, Cambridge ] 

Tbe examination in geometry also Includes original propositions In plane geometry, 
based on tbe propositions named In the syllabus, and problems in mensn^tlon In both I 
plane and solid geometry: but excellence In bookwork and In exercises Immediately* 
illustrating bookwork will be allowed to offset tn part any lack of skill in original work. 

The time which ft Is recommended to assign to the' systematic study of the require- 
ment In formal geometry is the equivalent of a course of five lessons a week fpr -one 
school year, but it Is believed to be advisable to extend this allowance of time over tVo 
years. 

15a, Plane geometry.— The requirement In plane geometry Is stated on pages 
1 to 14 of the syllabus mentioned jabove. 

ABVANCXD MATHEMATICS.’ ’ 

Solid geometry. — Chauvenet's Geometry, revised and abridged ( Phila- 
delphia : J. a Llpplncntt A Co,*), Books VI, VII, VIII* and IX, will serve to 
indicate the nature and amount of the requirement In solid geometry, 

16, Logarithms and trigonometry.— The theory of logarithms Mnd the use of 
logarithmic tables. Plane trigonometry. The solution of the right spherical 
triangle. Application to simple problems. 

No technical knowledge of the subjects of surveying and navigation, such, for 
Instance, ss the methods of parallel oc-mlddle latitude sailing, will be required, but such 
terms as latitude* longitude, angle of elevation or depression, bearing, etc., should be 
understood. At tbe examination, candidates are furnished with four-place .tables belong- 
ing to the university, and are not allowed to use their own tables. Two sets of tables 
will bo provided: (1) Tbe regular sexagesimal tables;* (2) a set of tables In which tbe 
degree is divided Into tenths and hundredths instead of fhto minutes and seconds.* Tbe 
questions will be so worded that tbe candidate may use, with equal facility, whichever 
■et of tables be prefers. The tables provided aVe distributed before the hour of exam- 
ination, so that candidates may have at least tfn hour for becoming acquainted with 
their arrangement and use. Teachers whp wish a still earlier opportunity of seeing 
these tables should write t^> tbe secretary- 

17. Advanced algebra . — The requirement In advanced algebra includes the 
following subjects: 

(o) Simultaneous quadratics apd equations solved like * quadratics ; properties of 
quadratic equations ; addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of complex quan- 
tities ; Inequalities; variations; arithmetical and geometrical progressions ; mathematical 
induction; simple problems tn choice and chance; con tinned fractions; scales of 
notation. 

* — ^ -r ~ - — 

•Special reprints from pp. 2-3, 8-15 of J. M. Peirce** M Four-Placa Tables** (Ginn 
A Co., Boston), not obtainable separately. 

‘“ttouisPlace tables," abridged edition, compiled by & V. Huntington (for sale by 
Abe H arvard CoCper>Uve 8odety), . \ : 
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(b) Detirmlnsnta, not including thu multi pH cation theorem; simple applications of 
determinants to linear equations ; the solution of numerical equations of higher degree, 
and so much of the theory of equations (ffibt including multiple roots or 8turm*a theorem) 
aa la necessary for this purpose. 

The topics Included under (a) may be treated briefly. About half the time devoted 
to the requirements should be spent on the topics Included under (t>). 

18-24. J’hybk'aIj Science 0 

m.mnnrTARY phi hoax ucaxtam. 

18. Elementary physics.— A cu^rse of study dealing with the leading elemen- 
tary facts and principles of physics, with quantatlve laboratory work tiy the 
pupil. 

The instruction given In this course should Include qualitative lecture-room experi- 
ments. and should direct especial attention to the Illustrations and applications of 
physical.* laws to be found (n everyday life. The candidate Is required to pass a 
written examination, the main object of which will be to determine how much be lm« 
profited by such Instruction. This examination may include numerical problems. It 
will contain more questions than any one candidate la expected to answer. In order tu 
make allowance for a considerable diversity of Instruction In different schools. 

The pupil's laboratory work should give practice In the observation and explanation 
of physical phenomena, some familiarity with methods of measurement, and some train 
lng of the hand and the eye In the direction of precision and skill. It should h1k<> in- 
regarded aa a means of fixing In the nflnd of the pupil a considerable variety of facts nml 
principles. The candidate Is required to paas a laboratory examination, the main object 
of which will be to determine how much he baa profited by such a laboratory course. 

The candidate must name as the basis for his laboratory examination at least thirty- 
fixe exercises selected from a list of Hbout sixty described In n publication Issued by the 
university under the title ** rescript Ive List of Klementary exercises in Physics.” 
(This list maybe obtained, price 40 cents, at the Publication Office, 2 University Hall. 
Cambridge.] In thta list the dlvlatons are mechanics (Including liydrost itlcs), light, 
heat, sound, and electricity (with magnetism). At least ten of the exercises ► elected must 
be In mechanics. Any one of the four other dlvtalona may be omitted altogether, but 
each of the three remaining divisions nrast be represented hy at least three exercises. 

The candidate In required to present a notebook In which he has recorded the steps 
and) the results of hla laboratory exercises, and this notebook must^hesr the Indorse- 
ment 'of his teacher, certifying that the notes are a true record of the pupil’s work. It 
should contain an Index of the exercises which It describes. These exercises Deed not 
be tbejsame an those upon which the candidate presents himself for the laboratory exami- 
nation. but should be equivalent to them In amount and grade of quantitative work. 

The notebook la required as proof that the candidate has formed the habit of keeping 
a full and Intelligible record of laboratory work through an extended course of experi- 
ments, and that AVork has been of atfch a character as to raise a presumption In favor 
of hla preparatlobyor the examination. But much greater weight will be given to the 
laboratory examination than to the notebook In determining the candidate's attainments 
In physics. Experience has shown that pupils can make the original record of their 
observations entirely presentable, so that copying will be unnecessary, and they should 
In genera] be required to do so. 

This course. If taken In the last year of the candidate's preparation, la expected to 
occupy In 1 laboratory work, recitations, and lectures, five of the ordinary achool periods, 
'about fifty minutes In length, per week for the whole year. With few exceptions exer- 
cises like those in the Descriptive List already mentioned can be performed In a single 
school period, but for satisfactory results It will often be necessary to repeat an exercise 
Two periods per week for the year should be sufficient for the laboratory work proper. 
If tbs course la begun much earliest ban the last year of the candidate's preparation, as 
It well may be. It will , require more time. 

19. Chemistry — A course of ft least sixty experiments performed at school 
by the pnpil and accompanied with systematic instruction In principles and their 
applications. In accordance with directions given In n pamphlet entitled "An 

• For rules relating to the tlVe of* handing In notebooks and to candidates examined 
•in Jane In places where no laboratory examination is provided^ see pp. fMl 

•The course will be mainly an experimental course In theoretical chemistry, hot there 
will beexperisoeats covering all branches of pure chemistry. 
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Outline of Requirements in Chemistry*” issued by the university for the use 
of teachers only. -r 

Tho candidate la required to pass both a written and a laboratory examination. The 
.written examination will teat his acquaintance with the facta and principles of chemistry. 
The laboratory examination will teat both his skill. In perforin* experii -nts and his 
«rasp of tbe principles involved In them. The candidate Is further requires *o present 
the original notebook In which M recorded the steps and results of the ex. 'riments 
which he performed at school, and tills notebook must bear the in dorse mem of bis 
teacher, certifying that the notes are a true record of the pupil's work. It aboui con- 
tain an index of tbe exercises w*hich it describes. 

The -notebook Ib required as proof that tbe candidate has formed the habit of keeping 
a full and intelligible record of laboratory work through an extended course of experi- 
ments, and that bis work has been of such a character as to raise a presumption in favor 
of his preparation for the examination. But much greater weight will be given to the 
lalioratory examination than to the notebook in determining the candidate's attainments 
In chemistry. 

*20. Physiography . — A course of study equivalent to that described in a pam- 
phlet entitled "An Outline of Requirements in Physiography,” issued by the 
university. \ 

Kor the form of examination see note under Astronomy, below. 

After 1908 the examinations in physiography and meteorology will be with- 
drawn, and in place of them will be substituted an examination In geography. 

20a. Geography. — »A course of study equivalent to that described In a pam- 
phlet entitled "An Outline of Requirements in Geography.” issued by tbe uni- 
versity. 

21. Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene . — A course of study and laboratory 
work equivalent to that described in a pamphlet entitled 4, An Outline of Re- 
quirements In Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.” issued by the university. 

The candidate will he required to pass both a written and a laboratory examination. 
The written examination will test the range and thoroughness of his knowledge of tbe . 
elements of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. The laboratory examination will test 

(а) his ability to perform the experiments described in the Outline c Uequlrements, and 

(б) his knowledge of the first aide to be rendered to the Injured. 

At the time of the laboratory examination the candidate must present the original . 
notebook containing (with dates) the notes and drawings he has made In the course of 
his laboratory work, and bearing the indorsement of bis teacher, certifying that the book 
is a true record of the pupa's own observations and experiments. An index of subjects 
should be appended. 

23. Meteorology. — A course of ohaervatton&rstudy equivalent tqtlint described 
ia a pamphlet eutitled "An Outline of Requirements iu Meteorology,” issued by 
the university. 

This course requires n knowledge of elementary physics. (Fbr the form of cxamlna 
tloa see under Astronomy. Mow.) 

After 1908 the examinations In physiography and meteorology will he with- 
drawn, and In place of them will be substituted an examination In geography.- 
(See 20a.) * 

2$. Astronomy. — A course of observational study equivalent that described 
in a pamphlet entitled “An Outline of Requirements in Astronomy,” issued by 
the university. * 

This course requires a knowledge of geometry. 

- In physiography, meteorology, and astronomy, the candidate will be required to take 
both a written and a laboratory or practical examination. The written examination may 
test tils understanding of observational methods appropriate to the subject, but will call 
chiefly for a- knowledge of facta and principle*. Tbe laboratory or practical examination 
will test bla skill In observation as well as hla grain of principles. .This examination can 
be taken In Cambridge only; for those who are examined elsewhere In June, It will be 
postponed. to September. 

Q&: — 2 s 
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The laboratory examination in physiography .may Include the description, explanation 

J ind comparison of geographical feature^ shown In photographs, maps, and models. The 
a bora to ry examination In meteorology may Include the use of Instruments.^Fhe discussion 
of observations, and the construction and Interpretation of weather maps and cllmntlc 
charts. The practical examination In astronomy miy call tpr an ability to make simple 
naked-eye and instrumental observations, and to establish the simpler generalisations' of 
astronomy by discussion of these observations. * 

The candidate In these subjects will be required to present, st the time of the laboratory 
or practical examination, the Original notebook In which he recorded, with dates, the steps 
and results of the observations which he made at school. This book^must hear the in- 
dorsement of his teacher, certifying that the notes are a true record of the pupil's work. 
An index of subjects phould be appended. The notebook la required as proof that the 
candidate has. formed the habit of keeping a full and Intelligible record of bin work 
through an extended course of observational study, and that Mb work has been of a 
satisfactory character; but greater weight will be given to the practical or laboratory 
examination than to the notebook In determining the candidate's attainments. 




The following ntudivn map hr presented bp i'nmlulatvn for thr drgrrr of S. ft.: 
25, 2C. Botany ani> Zoology. 

25. Botany.— A course of study and laboratory work equivalent to that Indi- 
cated In an "Outline of Requirements In Botany," issued by the university. 
The course Bhould extend through at least half of a school year, with five les- 
sons a week. The laboratory work is to be directed especially to the external 
anatomy and the activities of our common plants. 

26. Zoology . — A course of study and laboratory work equivalent to that 
described in a pamphlet entitled “An Outline of Requirements In Zoology" 
Ishued by the university. The course should extern! through at least half of a 
school year, with five lessons a week, and should Include the laboratory study 
of at least ten types of animals, with special reference to their external anat- 
omy and their activities. These tyjK?s are to be selected In accordance with 
directions to be given In the pamphlet named. 

Id botany and In soology the candidate will be required (<> pass both a written and a 
laboratory examination. The written examination will test the range and thoroughness 
of bla knowledge of the subject. Tbe laboratory examination will test his skill in 
observation and experimentation, and his ability to apply names properly to the parts of 
tbe organisms studied.* r 


At the-ttme of the laboratory examination the candidate must present the original note- 
book containing (with dates) the notes and drawings he has made In the course of bis 
laboratory work, and bearing the Indorsement of his teacher, certify I j -t that the book In 
a true record of the pupil's own observations and experiments. An Index of subjects 
should be appended. 

After 1908 the examination in soology will bo based on the requirement In 
soology of the college entrance examination board. This requirement 1 h In 
accordance with the rei>ort of a committee a pointed by the American Society 
of Zoologists. . 

27-30. Sbopwork. 

A course of lustructiou hi the use of tools nu<l In the ordiuary processes em- 
ployed In the working of wood or metal, equivalent to that described in a 
pamphlet entitled " An Outline of Requirements In Shopwoflt," Issued by tbe 
university. The course may embrace one or more of the following divisions: 

27. Woodworking. * 29. Chipping, filing , and fitting , 

28. Black$mithing . *• 80. Machlnotooljwork. 

The candidate moat bs familiar with tbe names, construction, and operation of the 
tools commonly used In these processes, and will be ejected to read o>dlngry mechan- 
ical drawings and to make free-hand sketches of artlclejfwbl£h are to be produced In the 
workshop. * ^ t: { u « 

_^ lat^tory examination* and notebooks, see pp. 8-<k 
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The candidate la required to paaa both a written and a laboratory examination.* The 
written examination will teat his knowledge of tools and mechanical .processes, and of 
the properties of materials of common use In construction. He will ife expected to show 
familiarity with approved methods for Staple work In the branch In which be presents 
himself for examination, and to write an iHlelllglW|A description of those methods, Illus- 
trated iy such sketches as may be necessary to make them clear. The laboratory 
examination will test the candidate’s skill In the' use of tools, ne will receive the 
materials and specifications for a piece of work, and will be expected to select bis 
tools, preparing them for use If necessary, and to demonstrate satisfactorily his kftowl- 
edge and skill. 

• Kvery candidate U further required to presAi-ttie original notebook In which be 
entered the descriptions and sketches of the world he performed at school; and with this 
he may present, as evidence of hls''skm In the Workshop, the models made by him at 
school, both the notebook and the models must be accompanied by the Indorsement of 
10s teacher, certifying that the book Is a record, and that, the models are specimens 
of the pupil's own work, 

31, 32, 33. Drawing. 

* A. course of drawing in either or both uf the following branches, equivalent 
to that dencrlbed in no "Outline of ItequirementH In Drawing,” issued tjy the 
university : f ' / 

«• 

. 5/. Frrchand drawing.—, 2’be representation of simple objects, In outline and 

with shading. * “ . , 

Accuracy of delineation, correctness of proportion, and good quality of line are desired* 1 
rather than any attemptoit elaboration. The aim should be to express *as much as pos- 
s slide with the fewest lines.. The examination will consist of the drawing, first, of a group 
of geometrical solids, apd. second, of either a simple piece of machinery or a alipple 
pleee of architectural ornament (such as a (Jreek anthemlonK as the candidate may elect. 
Kvery candidate Is further required to present a set of plates or drawings made by him 
Rt school, showing that he has completed a thorough course In this subject; and these 
drsv ings must be accompanied by the certificate of his teacher stating tbah they are % the 
pupil's own work. , 

32. Projections ;—' Hie projection In plan and elevation of geometrical figures 
and of simple parts of architectural subjects or machinery. 

The examination will test the candidate's knowledge of principles and methods. 
Kvery candidate Is expected to bring to the examination the ordinary drawing instru- 
„ ments and lead pencils; drawing hoard and paper will be supplied. K^ry candidate 
Ib further required to present a set of plates or drawings prepared hy film at school, 
sufficient to demonstrate his understanding of the subject and his familiarity with 
instruments. Including the use of* the right-line pen; and these drawings must be 
accompanied, by the certificate of his teacher statnig that they are the pupil's own work. 

,js ; 

S3. Architectural (tratring. (This sutflect will be discontinued after the year 
, DKW.)— Elementary slides, shadows, and persi>ectlve. Thorough study Of the 

forms of the Tuscan, the Greek Doric, the Ionic, and the Cor huh lan orders. 

Thlk course requires rf knowledge, of projections. Kvery candldhte Is expected to 
bring toAthe examinational* ordinary drawing Instruments and lead pencils; drawing 
boai;d and paper will be supplied. Kvery candidate Is further required to present a set 
of plates or drawings prepared hy him at school, sufficient to demonstrate his under- 
standing of the subject and hla familiarity with Instruments, including the *usc of tha 
right line pen; and these drawings must be accompanied by the certificate of his teacher 
stating that they are the pupil’s own work. 

The candidate will he required to pass a two-hour written examination and a three- 
hour examination In drawing. The written examination will teat his knowledge of the 
principles of shades, shadows, and perspective, and tits understanding of the simple 
forms of the orders and their moldings. In the drawing examination the csaMatt 
Will be required to draw f*pm description In plan and elevation a simple architectural 
composition (such as % doorway) involving the use of an order. The drawing will be 
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madCfn' pencil with cut shadow* In wash. The examination in drawing will be held In 
Cambridge only. 

34, 35. Government ^nd Economics. 

df. CivfJ government . — Civil government in the United States (national, 
state, and local) ; Its constitution, organization, and actual working^X** 

The candidate will be expected to show, on examination, Buch general knowl- 
edge of the field as may be acquired from the study of a good text-book of imt 
less than 300 pages, supplemented by collateral reading, and discussion. The 
examination will cnll for familiarity with constitutional questions and with" 
the procedure of legislative bodies. 

For preparation tn this subject, a course of study equivalent to at least three lesson/* 
week for one year will be necessary. 

8$. Economics . — The candidate will be expected to show, on examination, ;® 
knowledge of the leading facts and principle^ of economics, Including such sub- 
jects as division of labor, the factors of production, the laws of diminishing 
returns^ demand and supply, value and price, wages, Interest, rent and profits, 
credit, anef International ‘trade. For tills part of the study one of the bettor 
grade of manuals in current use will serve as a basis, but it must be supple 
merited with collateral reading, discussion, and practical exercises. In addition 
te the stpdy of principles, the student will be expected to have acquired a fair 
knowledge of elementary banking operations, and of the banking and monetary 
history of the United States since 1800. 

For preparation In this subject, a course of study equivalent to (it least three lesson* a 
week for one year will be' necessary. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

■"General Statement. 

To be admitted to harvard College from a secondary school as a candidate 
for a<degree a student must present himself for examination In studies ordl 
g narlljp taught In high schools and academies. To each study Is assigned a value, 
expressed in “points," which indicates the relative weight given to that study 
In determining the question!!^ n candidate's fitness for admission. 

If the student i cUhes to enter as a candidate for the degree of A . the 

studies in which he presents himself for examination should include English, 
one ancient language (Greek or Latin), one modern language (German or 
French), history, algebra, plane geometry, an elementary science or sciences 
counting two points, and elective studies counting eight points, four of which 
must be in advanced work; In all, studies counting 20 points. 

// the student wishes to enter as a candidate for the degree of 8 . /?., the 
studies ip which he presents himself for examination should include English, 
modern languages counting 4 points, history, algebra, plane and solid geom- 
etry, an elementary science dr sciences counting 2 points, and elective studies 
counting 9 points; In all, studies couutlng 26 points. 

The difference between the requirements. for admission for a candidate for the 
degree of A. B. and those for a candidate for the degree of 8. B. Is as follower 
The candidate for^the degree of A. B. must take one ancient language (Greek 
or Latin) and une modem language (German or French ): the candidate for 
the degree of S. B. is not required to take Greek or Latin, but must take both 
elementary German and French, or both elementary and advanced German, or 
both elementary and advanced French. The candidate for the degree of B. Is 
requited to take algebra and plane geometry, whereas the candidate for the 
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degree of S. B, must take algebra and plane and solid geometry. Again the 
CHudidate for the degree of A. B. 1 b Required to tuke elective studies counting 
8 itoints, 4 of which must be in' advanced work, whereas the candidate. for 
the degree of S. B. In required to tuke elective studies counting 9 points, none 
of which need be in advanced work. Moreover, the range of election for 
candidates for tht degree of 8. R is wider than that for candidates for the 
degree of A. B. Of the elective studies civil government, economics, botany, 
zoology, drawing, on# shopwork are open’ to candidates for the degree of 8. B., 
■but not to candidates for the degree of A. B, 

Candidates who fail to inert in full the requirements indicated abbve may be 
admitted under conditions which require them to do extra college work or to 
pass certain examinations Inter. In admitting studeuts with conditions the 
committee on^dmiasiou take into uccount not only the number of examinations 
<>r ** itoints" tlfi^a student losses, but also the quality of bis work as shown 
both by his examinations and by his school record. It is impossible, therefore,* 
to define the requirements for admission with conditions in terms of “point#." 
The requirements for admission without conditions are so defined, but the re- 
quirements for udinlssion with conditions vary with Individual records. With 
the evidence afforded by examinations and by school record^ the committee on 
admission endeavor to consider each case on its merits. 


Detailed Statement fob Candidates for the Iieoree 6f A. B. 


The studies which may be presented in satisfaction of the requirements for 
admission by candidates for the defcreq,of A. B. are named together in the fol- 
lowing lists. The figure uttached to each study indicates the relative weight 
which will be given to that study iu determining the question of the candidate's 
fitness for admission : 


Elementary . 


Advanced . 


English (4) 
Greek (4) 
]>atln (4) 
<ferman (2) 
French ( 2 ) 


History 

(?) 


One of the following ttco: 
Greek and Roman 
English and American 


Harmony (6) 

Algebm (2) 

Geometry (5), or 
Plane geometry (2) 


Physics (2) 
Chemistry (2) 
Geography (/),or 
Physiography (i) 
Anatomy, etc. (i) 




Greek (2) 
Latin (2) 
German (2) 
French (2) 


History 

( 2 ) 


One of the following five: 
Ancient. * 

English and American 
English 


American 
of Europe 
Counterpoint (2*J 
Algebra (/) 
Logarithms and trigo- 
nometry ( /) 

Solid geometry (i) 
Astronomy (/) 
Meteorology (f ) 
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A candidate foj^adm lesion must offer from this list studies a mo tinting to 
twenty-Bix points, of which points at least four must be in Advanced studios. 


The studies offered must include— 

English l 4 

One ancient language (Elementary Latiu or Elementary Greek) 4 

One modern foreign language (Elementary German or Elementary 

French) ’ % 

Elementary history , o 

Aigebrn _ /> 

Geometry or plane geometry or .» 

Studies amounting to two iH>iilts from the following sciences; Elemen- 
tary pbyslf* chemistry, geography or physiography, anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and hygiene. Ti o 


19 or IS 

No candidate nmy offer an advanced study who does not at the same time 
Ar earlier offer the corresponding elementary study; hut physics Is considered 
elementary with respect to meteorology, and geometry or plane geometry, with 
respect to l&Btronoiny. 

Candidates who are looking forward to the extended Ntudy of English or t»f 
any other modern literature ure advised to acquire a knowledge of Creek as 
well us of Latin. 


Detailed Statement for Candidates for the Degree of S R 
' ' . V . ’ ’ 

The studies which may be presented in satisfaction of the requirements for 
admission by candidates for the degree of S.'B, must be ^liosen from the studies 
named In the following list In accordance with the require -nents set forth on the 
next page. * * J ~ 

The figure attached to each study indicates the relative weight (termAl 
points) which will be given to in determining the question of .the ‘candidate's 
fitness for admission: 


Elementary. 


Advamwd. 


English U) 

Greek (4) 

Latin (4) 

German (2) 

- French (2) 

One of the following two: 
* Greek and Roman 
English and American 

• 

Economics (/) 

Harmony (*) 

Algebra (2) x 

Geometry (5), or 
Plane geometry (2) 

Physics (£) 

Chemistry (t) 

Geography (I), or 
Physiography (J) 


History 

( 2 ) 


Greek (2) 
Latjn (2) 
German (2) 
French (2) 


Onf of the following five: 
Greek and Kouiau 
History English and American 

(2) English 

American 
of Eurppe * 

Counterpoint (2) 

Algebra ( / ) . * 

Logarithms and trigonometry (/) 
Solid geometry (/) 

Astroncupy (I) 

Meteorology {!) 
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I.) rutting 


f Free 
J K i I'roJ 


A d vanced — (Continued. ) 


Architectural drawing (2) 


fClvmcntary — (Continued. ) 

Anatomy, physiology, nnd hygiene!/) 

Civil government ( / ) 

Botmiy ( / ) 

Zoology (/) 

Freehand ( 1 ) 

1 ‘rojectlons ( /) 
r Wood-working (/) 

Sbopwork,k! a0k " mltUlng 

JTijipplng, tiling, and fitting (/) 

Machine-tool w*ork ( /) ' 

A candidate for admission nuist nlTer from tl^ls list studies amounting to 20 
points. These studies must include — 

English 1 4 

Modern languages. ... I 4 

Elementnry history. 2 

Algebra _ o 

l'liine geometry 0 . ... 2 

Solid geometry 0 __ __ 1 

Studies amounting to two iwdnts from the flowing sciences: Elementary 
t physics, chemistry, physiography or geogrephy, anatomy, etc., zoology, 
botany, astronomy * o 


Optional Examinations. 


17 


A candidate who uns extended his sfudles beyond the requirements for ad- 
mission nmy present himself for examination In additional studies and thud 
qualify himself to pursue more advanced courses In those subjects In college 
and anticipate work which counts toward a degree, but no extra admission 
subject will be counted as a course or half course toward a degree unless 
offered In advauce us the equivalent of a college course and unless the examl- 
nntlojty>ook has been read with that eud In view and marked' not lower than C. 
Examinations in elective studies that nre not equivalent to admission -studies 
nm^aiso be taken, provided the courses are of such a character that they may 
proiKl-ly be anticipated by examination, hut the number of courses that may 
thus Re anticipated Is very small. Such examinations are held only In the first * 
fortnight of the academic year and only at Cambridge. Wrltffn notice of iuteu- 
tlon to take these examinations must be In the bauds of the secretary not later 
than September 10. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD . 

In June, ^^008. papers of the College Entrance Examination Board may be sub- 
stituted for corresponding papers set for the separate admission examinations 
held by Harvard University, but no candidate may offer both Harvard and 
board examinations Lu the same subjects. For more particular information 
apply to Mr. J. G. Hart, secretary, 20 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The examination fee is $5 for all, candidates examined at points in tbe t 
United States and Canada, and $15 for all candidates examined at points out- 
side of the United States and Canada. The fee (which can 'not be accepted 
In advance of the application) should be remitted by postal order, express 


•QUd gtometry (i). 
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order, or draft on New York, to the order of the GoUege Entrance Examination 
Board. 

A list of the places at which examinations are to be held by the board In 
1908 may be obtained by addressing tie secretary of the board. Prof. N. G. 
McCrea, pest-office substation 84, Near Y^rk, N. Y. 
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ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS . 

The courses of study provided by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are open 
to persons who give satisfactory evidence of their fitness to pursue the par- 
ticular courses they elect, although they have not passed the usual examina- 
tions fon admission. These studentB are known as special students. They may 
become candidates 'for a degree by satisfying the requirements for admission 
to the freshman cla'ss. To be recommended for a degree, however, they must 
have been registered as candidates for that degree for at least oue year. 

Candidates for admission as special students may obtain from the secretary 
blank forms of application, which should be duly filled and returned to the 
secretary. They are advised to apply before September 1 ;^ut applications will 
be considered at any time of the year. 

Special students In Harvard College are subject ter all the regulations of the 
college. Each student is finder the particular supervision of a member of the 
faculty, who acts as his adviser. Every special student is required to meet 
hls adviser before the beginning of the academic year, at a time and a plfeee 
to be announced on the official bulletin boards, and to submit hls choice of 
studies for approval. 

y Grades are assigned to special students in the several courses; and special 
students are subject to all requirements affecting the courses which they take. 
The names of special students who attain Grade A or Grade B in any course 
are entered, at the end of the year, in the printed list of distinguished students ' 
l in the course, and this list Is sent to* the father or recognised guardian of every 
student 

A special student who has passed In twelve elective course, and has stood 
above Grade C In six courses (or their equivalent) without falling below 
Grade C In any course, may on application receive a certificate to" this effect on 
Commencement Day, and be named In the commencement programme as the 
recipient of such certificate. If he has received honors in any department or 
honorable mention In any study, that fact will be stated In hls certificate ‘and 
will be mentioned In the commencement programme and In the next annual 
catalogue. 

ADMISSION FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 

Graduates of Other colleges and scientific schools and students who ,have 
completed Creditably the work of at least one year at other colleges or scientific 
schools may be admitted without examination to the standing for which their 
previous training seems to qualify them, 
i Every person wishing to enter. under this provision must make a complete 
written statement of the . work on. which he bases his application. Blank 
forma of application for admission may be obtained from secretary. 

Much Importance Is attached to the quality of hie work offered. The applicant 
shoold furnish: (1) ttpdal statements of hls rank or grade In hls various col- 
feke studies tetters, or other ertdenge, •showing thJ opinion hls hnstructors 
i character and scholarship ; ' (8) a tettor of honorable die- 
- "mlaali^fraa the '.wiijfiffr lit ^mati ; r. ■■ '*■* 1 
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ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE . 

Applicable for admission as undergraduates must be at least Id years of age, 
und must have completed the requirements for admlssloo, as here described. 
These requirements are stated in units, a unit meaning a subject of study pur- 
sued through a school year, with not less than four recitation periods each 
week. The subjects from which choice may be made, and the number of units 
which will be accepted in eacl\ subject, are 'Ea^oU^ws: 

English composition and literature, 3 or 4 units. 

Mathematics ( algebra and geometry). 3 units. ^ 

Physics, 1 unit. 


Greeks 2 units. 

Latin, 2, 3, or 4 units. 
French, 2, 3, or 4 units. 
German. 2, 3, or 4 units. 
History, 1, 2, or 3 units. 
Chemistry, 1 unit 


1 Botany, 1 unit. 
Zoojogy, 1 unit 
Biology, 1 unit 
Physiography, 1 unit 
-fPhyslography, 4 unit. 
{Trigonometry, 4 nnlt 


Fifteen units are required for admission. These 16 units must Include S 
units In English composition and literature, 3 units In mathematics, 1 unit In 
physics, and at least two units In Latin. French, or German. The other 6 units 
may be selected by the applicant from the foregoing list 
Applicants who offer trigonometry may complete the unit by offering one-half 
year’s work iif physiography. For the full unit In physiography the text-book 
work must be supplemented by work in the laboratory and In the field. ’ 

Biology Is defined ns one-half year of botany and one-half year of soology, 
hence it can not be accepted from an.appllcaut who offers at the same time 
either, or both, of those subjects. 

Scope of the Puparatoit Work. 

The following descriptive outline indicates the amount of preparation ex- 
pected In each of the subjects named : 

xvoljzh ooxpoamov ajh> uimiuu 

The 8 units in English composition and literature should cover the following 
subjects : * 

ComfforttiQn. — As preparation for this requirement, it Is. expected that the 
student will have prepared, under ^be direction of a competent instructor, one 
or more written exercises each week for at least three years. A sufficient num : 
her of these exercises should be corrected by the teacher add revised by the 
student to secure the desired accuracy. It Is highly* desirable that longer and 
more carefully planned papers should be a feature of the fourth year. The 
subjects upon which the student writes should not -be drawn exclusively from 
literature; a considerable proportion of .them should be so distributed aa to 
give proper training in the various types of discourse, namely, description, 
"narrative, argument, an£ exposition. - 

The student's credentials should show the amount and character Of the work 
In compofdtloa, ’ * ' 
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Rhetoric l— T he student should be grounded In the essentials of rhetorl^but 
those principles should receive emphasis which are most likely to be of service 
to him In his practice in writing, such as the principles of sentential structure,* 
parag^phing, and the outlining of the essay, The correction of stock sped- 
-mens of bad English Is not recommended, and will form no part of the entrance 
.requirement 4 

Grammar.— The applicant should be prepared to state intelligently the essen- 
tial principles of grammar and to explain the syntactical structure of any sen- 
tence encountered In his reeding, 

• Reading of classics. — The following books are recommended by the Joint 
Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements In English : 

1906-1911. For reading, ten books selected from the following list : 

Group I (two to be selected) : 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It Henry V, Julius Osar, The Merchant of 
Venice, Twelfth Night * 

Group II (one to be selected) : 

Bacon’s Essays ; Bunyap’s The Pilgrim's Progress, Part I ; The Sir Roger de 
Ooverley Papers In The Spectator; Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Group III (one to be selected) : * 

Chaucer’s Prologue ; Spenser's Faerip Queene ( selections) ; Pope's The Rape 
of the Ix>ck; Goldsmith's The Deserted Village; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
(first series), Books II and III, with especial attention to Dryden, Collins, 
Gray, Oowper, and Buyns. 

Group IY (two to be selected) : 

Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Scott’s Quentin Dur- 
ward; Hawthorne’s The. House of the Seven Gabies; Thackeray's Henry 
Esmond; Mrs. Gaskell's Cranford; Dickens’s A Tale of TWo Cities; George 
Eliot’s Silas Marner ; Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 

Group V (two to be selected) : 

Irving's Sketch Booft; Lamb’s Essays of Ella ; I>e Qutnce^Sl Joan of Arc and 
The English Mall Coach; Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship; Emerson'B 
Essays (selected) ; Ru skin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

Group VI (two to be selected) : 

Coleridge's. The Ancient Mariner; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake; Byron’s 
Maseppa and tfhe Prisoner of OhlUon; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (first 
series), Book IV, with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley; 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome; Poe’s Poems; Lowell’s The Vision of Sir 
Launfal; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum ^Longfellow's the Courtship of Miles 
Sta nd la h; Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and the Pass; 
lug df Arthur; Browning's Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Evelyn Hope, Home Thoughts from 
Abroad, Home Thoughts frt>m the Seg, Incident of the French C&mp^Sfae Boy 
and the Angel, One Word More,- Hervd Biel, Pheidtppldes. 

Tar ituSp and practice: Shakespeare's Macbeth; Mlltonta Lycldas, Com us, 
Xi’AHegro, and II Penseroso; Burke's 8peech on Conciliation with America, or 
Washington's Farewell Address and Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration; 
Kgcanlay’s Llffe of Johnson, or Carlyle's Essay on Burn* 

I^J* expected that the applicant will hAve read these books appreciatively 
airiwill have made, himself familiar with the subject-matter ami the form of 
each work. . The reading ahould be connected. In reasonable measure, with the 
charncUriaf the authors read and with the blatoty of their times. 
tu .. *toye . recommended* as preparation for 

this" part of the a&M t. prescribed; Books of equal merit 

^ ■ ■ 
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It Is recommended that In connection with the reading of classics, the memo- 
rizing of notable passages, In both prose and poetry, should form a regular 
exerc/se throughout the whole preparatory period. This la all-important for 
the development of a correct taste in language and literature. 

Histoty of English Literature — The applicant who offers foug units In mn g n«h 
composition and literature should have pursued the study throughout the four 
•years of the high -school course. In addition to the foregoing requirement his 
preparation should include a systematic study t>f t^e outlines of ttn g n» b literary 
j history. Due emphasis should be laid upon the division of t£e subject into 
^V^gerlods; and the leading characteristics of each period should be studied and, 
as fur as Is possible. Illustrated by the reading of representative authors. Any 
of the current manuals of English literature may serve as the basl^of this 
part of the work, which should occdpy the third or fourth year o^Tue course. 
The historical study should, however; be associated as closely as possltye with ' 
the reading of classics. 

Applicants who present themselves for examination will be asked to write two 
essays of not less than 200 words each, one upon a subject drawn from the 
books of the foregoing list, and the other upon a subject drawn from experience 
or observation. The language .of thebe essays must be grammatical and clear. 
The spelling, punctuation, and capitalising must be correct The applicant 
must sho^ ability to discriminate in the use of wo^ds and to construct well-J 
organized sentences and paragraphs*, A topical outline should accompany each 
essay. The applicant should also be prepared to answer questions upon the 
fundamental principles of grammar and rhetoric. Additional questions in the 
history ol^Epnglish literature will be given to applicants for four units. 


The three units in mathematics required of all applicants include algebra 
through qradratlcs, and geometry, both plane aud solid (including spherical). 
Beman and Smith's Elements of Algebra, and the same authors' New Plane ap 
Solid Geometry are mentioned to indicate the scope and character of the work 
retired. 

^ TUQOVOKITRT. 

^fie one-half unit in trigonometry should cover the work In plane trignome- 
try as given in Crockett's Trigonometry or nn equivalent in other authors. 


The required unit in physics includes an amount represented by Carhart and 
Chute's High School Physics* The instruction In the class room should be 
supplemented by work in the physical laboratory to the extent of at least one 
period a week throughout the school year. 


The two unlUrin Greek should be made up of gramjnar, prose composition, 
and reading, as follows: *• ^ 

Grammar. — Goodwin's or Hailey's. The inflections must be thoroughly 
mastered. * 

Prose CompoiWow.— Jones's Exercises, with fcpedal reference to the writing 
of Greek with the accents, and to the general principles of syntax. Woodruffs 
Greek Prose Composition is taken as an equivalent 
$&uMftg.-^rhree books oi Xenophdn's Ans basis and two books , of Homer. 
The so-called continental sound of the vowels and diphthongs and prommda- 
^tj^ftcording to the wrttten aceents am 
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An applicant offering two units in Latin should hare Completed Jones's First 
Latin Book' or au equivalent amount In some other Introductory text-book; 
and should have read four bopks of Caesar's Gallic War, or an equivalent ; and 
. he should, further be propai^fco meet one-half of the requirement In Latin 
prose composition described below. 

. N. B. — This prepare Uuu is sufficient to enable the student to enter Latin A or 
B in theainiversity. 

An applicant offering three units In Latin should have completed the fore- 
going requirements for two units. He should, ip addition, have read not legs 
than. six orations of Cicero or six books of Virgil's Aeneld, or an equivalent. 
And he should, further, be prepared to meet the requirement In LaUn prose 
composition described below. 

The four units in Latin* should be made up of grammar, prose composition, 
and reading, as ^pllows: 

Grammar.— A thorough preparation in the elements of etymology, syntax, 
and prosody. 

Pt4)9€ CompoWMott,— Applicants will be asked to translate Into Latin a pas- 
. sage of connected English narrative, based upon some portion of the Caesar or 
Cicero read. As a text-book, Jones's, Collar's, Daniel r a, or, Bennett'B is 
recommended. Special care should be taken with the training lj^ prose com- 
position. • 

Reading .— Four books of Caesar's Gallic War, six select orations of Cicero, 
and six books of Virgil's Aeneld. For any two books of the Aeneld, l,GOO lines 
o{ Ovid may be substituted. The books named may serve to Indicate tbe 
amount and kind of text adapted to give the ability to read passages of moder- 
ate difficulty at Sight, which is what the university requires. 

The Roman method of pronouncing Latin is used at the unl^jpsity. 

. 72LZZTUH- 
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The applicant who offers 2 units in French will be expected to pronounce 
French intelligibly and with* some fluency, to understand French when spoken 
In simple phrases and about familiar subjects, to read ordinary prose easily 
and accurately, and to write correctly In ' French simple sentences based on 
texts studied. This ability demands a Arm grasp of the elements of grammar 
(such as the conjugation jof the verb, both regular and Irregular, the use. of 
auxiliaries, the forms of the pronoun, the agreement of adjectives and parti- 
ciples, the main uses of tnti^irtlcles, and the order of words In the sentence), 
and such a familiarity with t&e structure of theVntence and common turns <ff 
expression and such command of vocabhlary as may be given by the careful, 
well directed reading of SCO or 400 pages of easy prose. 

T^e applicant who offers 8 nnlts In French should be -able to read ordi- 
nary prose rapidly at sight, with clq^r understanding of the distinctions of 
tense and mode and all the common points of syntax, to reproduce in simple 
but connected Fitench the substance of a narrative or dramatic text, and to 
follow ordinary cplanation? and ' commentaries made orally in French In 
acquiring this abtqtg aqgpnt should be laid on the rapid understanding ol the 
French phrase, whether it be addr e ss e d to the eye or tfe^ear. Mnplf should 
be read, spoken,* and dictated. At least 800 pages of pipse'should be read, and 
- In the end it should not be too eagy. 

* TtoeappUcant whs offers 4 units in french should be able to Mad at sight 
shy BSno& n^ very unusual difficulties of vocabulary or syntax, to 

" - English, and to e*ir*y on a coaiv em 
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what Is required for 3 units, at* least 1,000 pages of French chosen from 
standard authors, and he shotfl<P1>e able to answer questions on the content 
and meaning of the worlcs read as well as upon the language In which they / 
are written. 

01 


The applicant who offers *2 units in German should be able to pronounce 
German correctly and should be thoroughly familiar wijth the everyday fac^s 
of the grammar. He should have read about 300 to 350 pages of standard 
modern prose and should be able to &ke part in a simple conversation in- Ger- 
man on topics drawn from the works remL He should also he able to trans- 
late easy English prose into German. 

The applicant who offers 3 units In German should, in addition to the work 
described above, be prepared aR follows: He. should have read two classics 
selected from the works of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, and about 250 pages 
of standard prose fiction and history. He should hare a gooc^knowledge of 
German syntax and should be able to write a short essay on some subject taken 
from the works read. He should also be able to translate oftllnary English 
Into German and to express himself In German grammatically and with ease 
on topics connected with his reading. 

The 4 units In German include the foregoing requirements and additional 
preparation .as follows: The reading* of five standard dramas (exclusive. of 
those read In the third year) selected from the works of Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing, Heinrich v. Klelst, and Grlllparzer; a thorough command of German 
grammar, and the ability to speak and write German with considerable ense 
and correctness. The applicant should have written several longer essays on the 
works read. r 


The applicant who offers 1,*2, or 3 units la history may select from the 
following list: 

Ancient history to the year 800 A. D n 1 unit. * 

Mediaeval and modem history, 1 unit. 

English history, 1 unit 

United States history and government 1 uijlt 

A year’s work in general history, w^th the use of such n book as Myers’s 
General HlBtory, will stUl be accepted as 1 unit, though It Is believed that bet- 
ter results will be obtained if a year Is given to ancient history down to the 
fall of the Roman Empire (or, preferably, to the year 800 A. D.), and a year 
to medieval and modern history. 

rartttoo&AFHT. 

The applicant who offers one-half unit in physiography Is expected to have 
studied one of the following books for a half year : Dryer’s 1 reasons In Physical 
Geography ; Gilbert and Brigham’s Introduction to Physical Geography ; Davis’s 
Elementary Physical Geography; or Tarr’s’ New Physical Geography. In 
this connection field excursions are earnestly recommended. 1 

The applicant who offers 1 unit In physiography should have a thorough 
course in the subject ' extended over a year and supplemented by field ex* 
curokma. 

The ability to read a topographic map is essential in physiographic study; 
teachers will find thq topographic maps Issued by the United States Geo- 
graphical $pi^ v anln^^ ^ 
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Th® nature and extent of the requirement In this subject are indicated by 
the mention of.Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. The study 
of the text should be accompanied by laboratory work. 

BOTANY. ' 

The nnit required of those whoV)ffer botany for admission is expected to 
Include na much ns a competent teacher, truined in laboratory methods, can 
accomplish with his classes In a year. No attempt is here made to indicate the 
exact extent of the ground to be covered, for the teacher should have large 
liberty In selecting material and topics as occasion requires; but it Is 'recom- 
mended that one half year be given to the formr^ructure, and habits of flower- 
ing plants, while the other half year may be given to the ifatural groups of 
plants, physiology, and the adaptation of form and structure to environment. 

e following text-books are recommended as offering numerous and helpful 
suggestions: Atkinson’s Elementary Botany, Balley*s ^fotany, Barnes’s Pluut 
Life, Bergen’s Foundations of Botany, Coulter’s Plant Relations and Plant 
Structures, Spalding's Introduction to Botany, Stevemj’s Introduction, to Bot- 
any. Ganong’s Teaching Botanist Is one of the most useful books for the 
teacher. 


An appIlcant^^B offers a unit In zoology will be expected to have a knowl- 
edge of at least e^nt of the following animal types: U and 2) Two protozoa : 
Amwba, Paromcecium, Vorticella, Stentor, Volvox; (3) a sponge: Spongilla or 
Grantia; (4) a hydrold: Hydra, to be compared with a medusold form; (5) an 
echinoderm : starfish or sea-urchin; (6) an annelid: the earthworm or the 
leech; (7) a crustacean: crayfish, lobster, or crab; (8) nn Insect: butterfly, (in- 
cluding Immature stages), grasshopper, cricket, cockroach, or other insect; (9) 
a mollusk: the fresh-water mussel or one of the snails; (10) a fish: minnow or 
perch; (11) an amphibian : frog, toad, tree toad, salamander (Amblystoma), or 
mndpuppy (Necturus). 

ThSse forms must be studied by the laboratory method. Laboratory work 
should be directed not merely toward a study of animal structure, but as far as 
practicable toward the study of habits and reactions. It should finish the 
basis for the class room^Siscussion of principles; esi>eclally.of evolution. Of the 
four periods per week that must be given to the work, two at least should be 
laboratory periods of two hours each, and the other two should be-g!ven to reci- 
tations or other class exercises. Careful original notes and drawings must be 
presented by applicants as part of the examination. 

The mention of the following books may serve to indicate the character of the 
work required: Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zoology, DaveniHH-t’s Intro- 
duction to Zoology, Jordan and Kellogg’s Animal Life, French’s Animal Activ- 
ities. . • # 

BIOLOOT. 

One-half of the work above outlined In botany, togethpinvlth one-half of that 
outlined in zoology, will meet the requirements in biology. 

Division of thx Examination. 

The applicant may divide the examination Into two parts, taking one part**? 
either a^year or a semester befere the date of his admission and the second ^ 

the reqoialte namber o* 


ZOOLOOT. 
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traits within the speclfled time he. forfeits all credits for the subjects be may 
have passed. ' 

Conditional Admission. 

An applicant who falls In some part of the examination may, at the discre- 
tion of the faculty, be admitted conditionally; but any condition thus^incurred 
must be removed at one of the nex't two regular examinations for admission. 
No student who has an admission condition oytdtandlng at the beginning of his 
second year of residence will be allowed to enter his classes until such. condi- 
tion is removed. 

Admission on Diploma. 

Tin* privilege of sending pupils for admission on diploma Is limltedfto schools 
that have’ been npproved by the faculty. On request of the proper authorities, 
the faculty sends an officer of the university to visit a school and report upon Its 
condition. If satisfied from the report of this officer that the school is taught 
by competent Instructors and Is furnishing’a good preparation to meet the re- 
quirements for ndmisslon, then the faculty places the school on the approved 
list for a period not exceeding three years (Inclusive of the year of visitation) ; 
reserving, however, the right to require another inspection if, within the period 
speclfled in each case, important changes affecting the course of study In the 
school or the efficiency of the instruction seem to make an examination 
necessary. 

The superintendent of each approved school is expected to send to the 
president of the university annually, at a date not later in the year than 
March 1, a catalogue of the school; or, if no catalogue la published, he Is 
expected to send a statement gtvingthe names of the teachers, the number of 
pupils, and a description of the courses of study. • 

(Jrndudtes of schools that have been placed by the faculty on its approved 
list are admitted without examination on presenting a recommendation, signed 
by the principal of the school, certifying that they have satisfactorily done all 
I lie work required for admission. The recommendation must be made on a 
blunk form furnished hy the university. 

The principals of approved schools are urged to send to the dean on or before 
September 15 the recommendation of each graduate Intending to enter this 
department of the university at the beginning of the ensuing college year. If, 
on Inspection^ the recommendation Is foug^satlsfactory, the £ean will forward 
to the applicant a certificate, entitling him to admission without examination. 
Such qpatifleate, or an original recommendation, must he presented to the dean 
at his office in University Hall as early as the day preceding the opening of the 
academic year. r 

Admission to Advanced Standing. 

1. A student who brings a certificate of standing from an approved college 
or university, showing that he has satisfactorily completed at least one year 
of the curriculum of the institution from which be cornea, may be admitted * 
without examination to equal standing in this department of the university. A 
graduate of one of the stronger courses of an approved normal school, who 
brings an official certificate explicitly describing the extent and character of his 
: work, may be given, without examination, such advanced standing as Is justified 
by the course he has completed,* * 

The certificates above referred to must be presented to the dean of the depart- 
^ meat as early as the lfith of. October (or, *lf the student enter at the beginning 
v of the second semqpter^ as early as the 1st of March)* 
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" 2. AJ1 other applicants -for advanced sending muBt present to the registrar 

aa early as the 16th of October (or, If they enter at the beginning of the second 
semester, as early as the 1st of March) a statement showing the amount of 
work done in the subjects in which credit 1 b asked. The registrar will there- 
upon furnish a blank form for presentation to the professors In charge of the 
several subjects designated in the blank, wl*p will by examination determine the 
amount of credit to which the applicant is entitled. 

Credits mu# be secured and returned to the registrar as early ns the 1st of 
November (or. if the stu&eut enter at the beginning of the second semester, hb 
early as the 15th of March )/*^An account once closed can not be reoiK'tud 
- without special permission of the dean. 

ADMISSION Oh STUDENTS NOT CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE. 

Persons over 21 years of age who wish to pursue studies in this department, 
without becoming candidates for a degree, may be admitted ns ai>ecial sU^ents' 
provided they pass an examination in English, and show that they are qualified 
to pursue profitably the studies they may desire to take up. In the examinn- 
tlon In English applicants will be asked Jto write brief essays on subjects that 
will be assigned, and to answer questions on the rudiments of English grammar. 

8hould a special student subsequently become a candidate for graduation, he 
tnnsf pass all the examinations for admission required of such a candidate, ut 
least one yeaj^before the time when he pro|K)ses to graduate. 

8pecial students who wish credit for studies pursued before admission arc 
referred to the rules relating to advanced standing given above. 


(8) TULARE UNIVERSITY OF -LOUISIANA. 




$<< 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION . 

The board of administrators and the several faculties of the Tulane Uni- 
verity of Louisiana all now require for admission to the freshman class u 
preparation equivalent to a four-year course Ip high-school work. 

Applicants for admission to the freshman class of any department of the 

university must be not less than 10 years of age. - 

requirements for admission to all departments of the Tulane University 
of Louisiana, have been placed upon a basis of "units” as follows: 

1. A unit ’ Is a subject pursued through one school year, with not less than 
five recitation periods per week.** 

2. Fifteen units are required for full entrance. 

8, Applicants presenting 12 units may be admitted to partial stimdiug, with 
the condition that they make np the deficiencies. 

4 . Applicants presenting less than 12 units will not be received. 

B. All applicants for admission must ofTer 3 units lb English, 3 iu math- 
ematics, and at least 2 in Latin or French or German. 

& Applicants entering for the degree of bachelor of arts must qfTer 3 units 
in L*tln.and 2 in Greek. For the Greek 1 unit iu history and 1 unit In science 
may be substituted. u 

7* Applicants entering for the degree of bachelor of science or bachelor of 
engineering moat offer 2 unite In science and 2 in history. For the 2 tmito in 
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science 1 additional unit In mathematics and 1 in the language selected under 0 
may he substituted. < 

x. Tin* units not specified above must bo chosen from the table below, making 
in ail 15 units for fuU standing : 


I. English composition. 2 

*2, English literature-.- ... 1 or 2 

II, Elementary iTlgebrn a . 2 

4. lMimo geometry 1 

r». Solid geometry. 6 4 

G . Trigonometry i' 

7. E'ltln. ‘ 2. 5, or 4 

5. Greek 2 or R 

!>. French . _ . 2 <»r 

1<». Spanish ._ 1 or 2 

12. Ancient history. 1 


111. Medheval and modern history. 1 
. ,11. English history 1 


15* American history 1 

10. Thy Hies , T . 1 

17. Chemistry ... . __ w 1 

IS. Hlology (botany and zoology). 1 

19. Hotany__ . _ _ 1 

20. Zoology ... . 1 

21. Physiology . . . ...... 1 

22. Physiography. ’ 1 

25, Kroe-hand drawing * .. 1 

24, Mechanical drawing. . . i 

25, Wood working. i 

2(1, Foundry work.. . ... . ^ . ... $ 

27. Forge work *. i 

2S,- Machine-tool practice. 1 


9. No entrance credit wilL in* allowed foj any subject pursued for less than 

one school year, • % 

10. Certificates for work done In affiliated prejwrntory schools will be 
accepted only In the case of vraduatm of those schools, Applicants for adm Ia- 
si on who 7/arc not graduated from an affiliated school will be admitted only 
upon examination, 

0 11. Recommendations (not required): 

(a) Students preparing to enter for the degree of bachelor of science are 
recommended to i)fTer one unit In drawing, 

ib) Students preparing to enter for a degree in architecture are recommend^ 
to offer one unit in chemistry and one-lmlf unit In each of the following sub- 
jects: Freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, wood working, nnd forge work, 
(r) Students preparing to enter the college of technology are recommended 
Lr to offer one-half unit in freehand drawing and one-half unit in mechanical 
drawing. 

-i (rf) Students preparing to eqter the medical department are recommended 
to study especially Avery’s or Cage’s Physic#; Wltthaus’s Manual of (Chemistry; 
Morris’s or Gray's Anatomy; Ilrubaker’s or Kirke’s Physiology; or any other 
standard works on them* four subjects. 

The study of physics is especially urged on all intending to enter a medical 
college, * 

1, English Composition. 


Preparation equivalent to the following will be required for admission : 

As much as five recitations a week should he devoted to English composition 
for two years of the high school course, or the equivalent may be attained 
through giving two hours n week for two years, and three hours a week for two 
years more. The greater part of this time should he devoted to practice in 
writing, Close attention should be given to P|>ell!»g, sentence structure, and 
division into imragraphs. The candidate will l>o required to show a good knowl- 
edge of the principles of English grammar and the fundamental principles of 


• Beginning OctoBer 1, 1010. rlrmontary algebra will count for but 1} units.* 

* Beginning October 1, 1010, solid geometry will be required of all students seeking 

admission to the university. _ 

7WH9- No, 2-^0G-^8 ** 
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rhetoric, and an ability to thlfik consecutively ami express himself cleft rlv on 
simple subjects. j f (Two units.) 

2, Enkmhii Literature. 

Ab much as three hours a week for one year ami two lours a week for ym! 
year more ahouid he devoted tb'tho study of English literature. 

* - (One unit.) 

' Th 1b requirement would he doubled for 2 imits. 

No candidate will be accepifft whose work, Is notably deficient In point of 
spelling, sentence structure, fc or division into ’paragraphs. A good knowledge 
°f the principles of English grnminnr will t>e exacted. The candidate will be 
^required to present evidence of a jjood knowledge of the subject-matter of the 
books named Mow as "To he rend’* and of the lives of the authors. Tin- 
test will be the writing of short exercises on two topics chosen hy the candidate 
from a large number set lu the examination. The treatment of these topics 
is designed to test the candidate’* power of clear and accurate expression, and 
will call for an accurate knowledge of the substance of the books. ^ 

The candidate is urgently advised to cultivate the habit, of clear, simple, 
easy expression. As n means to tlfls end, it Is suggested that In* train himself 
by writing frequent short exerdsoR niton themes drawn from striking descrip- 
tive and narrative portions of the books named as "To be read.” In these 
exercises tbe details of correct grammar, s(H*Hlng, sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, and paragraphing should receive dost* attention. 

The books under “Study and practice” will he for more thorough examina- 
tion as to subject-matter, form, and structure. T 

Xo candidate markedly deficient in English tcifl be admittedly any countv 
in the university, , 

For 1908— ' 

Study and practice: Shakespenre’s Julius Cieftar; Milton’* L’AriogEpr II 
Penseroso, Connis, and Izoldas; Rurke’s Si>eech on Conciliation with America ; 
Macaulay's Essays on Addison and Life of Johnson, and Essay on Milton. 

To be read: ’Addison's De Covqyloy Papers; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; 

. George Eliot’s Silas Maruer; Irving’s Life of Goldsmith; Iiowell’s Vision of 
Sir Launfal ; Scott's Ivanhoe and I-ady of the Lake; Rhnkespearc's Merchant 
of Venice and Macbeth; Tennyson’s Princess, Gareth and Lyuette, Utncelot 
*pd Elaiue, and the Passing of Arthur; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

3. Elementary Aloebba. 

The candidate should possess a thorough knowledge of all the fundamental 
processes of algebra from simple addition through quadratic equations of one 
or more unknown quantities, as found lu n text of the grade of Hail and 
Knights College Algebra, He must be tible to factor any ordlnnry product; to 
find the greatest common divisor or the least common multiple; to solve simple 
or simultaneous equations of the flrpt degree, especially those involving frac- 
tions; to-extract the square or cube root ; to solve any quadratic by completing 
the square, as well as by other methods; to solve the type equations in simulta- 
neous quadratics; to handle fractional and negative exponents, and to Interpret 
their meaning ; to solve equations Involving such exponents or Involving radicals. 
He must know how to solve problems from .the statement of the conditions. 
He must be^aJ)leto do this work with ease and accuracyrand must show the 
familiarity of constant and abundant practice. Beginning October i, 1910, 
elementary algebra frill include, In addition to the abo^e* ratio and proportion, 
the progressions, and the binomial theorem, and will count 1$ units, Instead of 
2 units, . (Two units.) 
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4. I'j.ank Geometry. 

Tlie r«)ulremenls In tills cover not only the whole of the text of phinp 
(teonielry. but nlso „ sufficient number of original problems to enable the student 
to solve such problems rcudlly mid uccurutely. ( 0ue unit.) 


r». XOIJI> GKO M F V TH V, 

'i!u* rolntiou of linos nml plnm-s; the properties of prisms, pyramids, ryiln- 
(h‘rs. and cones; the sphere nml the spherical triangle, with original exercises in 
1,11 tIu>S0 snl)JcvtN - (One-half unit.) 

(1. Thioonomktry. 


i hiR includes the theory and use of logarUiiniH; tho proof- of tho genfrnl 
formfih* of plane trigonometry, ami the use of these formula in original prnb- 
lems. especially In the numerical solution of triangles. (One-half unit.) 


:e^L 


7. Katin. 

All candidates for admission should present n statement from their former 
teacher of the amount of Latin rend and the text-books used. 

t’Annmtary. drum mar. Inflections, undthe essentials of syntax; Ciesnr's.' 
fodllc War. Hooks I-IV, or an equivalent; Latin prose oomimsltton. The 
prepn rat Ion should Include mi nccurnte knowledge of the forms of the language; 
the nhlllty to pronounce bit I it with proper attention to the quantity of the 
syllables ; the ability to trmislntc^sy Latin prose Into good, Idlomntlc English; 
"llic ability to turn simple English sentences Into Lntln. _ (Two units.) 

b. Intmnfliatr.-^n addlt/ou to. tho rcqulremeiit under a, the candidate for 
admission should have had continued training iiiLnTTh forms and syntax; he 
should have rend six orations of Cicero, Or mi equivalent, with at least one* 
exercise each week In turning Into Latin connected English of simple style 
and some training In translating enR.v Ijitln at sight. (One unit ) 

r. Ailrnncnl. Continued training In Ijitln forms and syntax; at least six 
books of Vergil's Aeneld. or mi equivalent. It should Include a knowledge 
0 rulos prosody nud nhlllty to rend hexameters metrically; aiao a 
review of prose syutax through systematic work In Latin writing. ' ' 


n - Elcmpntaru.-ammmaT. phonetics, .Inflections, formation of words, and 
the essentials of syntax; Xenophon's Amrtmsls. I-IV, or an equivalent; Greek 
prose compoBitlou, once a week In connection with the rending of the text. The 
candidate for admission should he able to rend Greek aloud without stumbling 
and to translate simple, easy prose at sight. 

Text-books suggested ; 

Ball, Elements of Greek* or Benner-Smyth, Beginner’s Greek Book. 

Hadley-Alien or Goodwin, Greek Grammar. 

Goodwin-White or Smith, Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Jones or Gleason or CollarDaulell, Greek Prose Composition. 

... . (Two units.) 

4 6. Advanced,— Homer, Iliad, I-III, or an equivalent; advanced prose composi- 
tion. The candidate must show a thorough acquaintance with the forms and 
syntax of Homeric Greek, and must be able 'to read metrically, with accurate 
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attention to quantities and rhythm, any given passage of Homer. He should “ 
have, In addition to the requirements under u, at least one exercise each week 
in taming English into Greek. * (One unit) 

0-10. Fbencfi and Spanish. 


a. Element ary . —The elementary study of the languages, covering two years 
of daily recitation, should lay stress on the following points: (1) An accurate 
knowledge of thfe forms of the language, including the Inflection* conjugations, 
and principal parts of verbs, Particular attention should be devoted to tills 
Rart of the subject ; constant drill In the verbal inflections, both written and 
* oral, and dictation exercises are recommended. (2) The elements of syntax, 
such ns the use of the article, the jierwonal pronouns,, the subjunctive, the 
partitive construction, and the agreement of the participle, (3) The ability 
to turn easy English prow* Into French or Spanish, (4i The ability to t runs 
late ordinary French or Spanish Into Idlomattc'^ngllsh. (5) The ability to 
■ pronojmee French or Spanish correctly. 

The reading in the elementary course should cover qot less than 400 duo- 
declmo pages chosen from the works of nt least three different authors. 

(Two units.) 

(^ne-lialf the stipulated amount of Spanish may be offered for 1 unit. 

- b, Advanced.— The udvunced requirements are Intended to represent a third 
year of duUs recitations. The specific demands are: (1) A thorough knowledge 
. of modern^eneh syutax. (2) The nbillty to turn modern French at sight 
Into JdlomuticVsngllBb. (3) The ability to translate connected English pro** 
into' 1 French, jk[) The ability to write French from diet At Ion. # 

The readingrhi the advanced course should cover .not less than 400 pages of 
prose and verse, apportion to be in the drastic form.. (One unit.) 

. 11, German. * 

V 

The requirements In German are essentially those recommended by the com- 
mlttee'on college entrance requirements of the National Educational Assochrttbh. 

All candidates should present a statement from their former teacher of the 
amount of German £ead and the textbooks used. 



o. Elementary , — The ability to translate easy Gennan prose an# verse at 
sight ; an accurate knowledge of the principles of grammar, embracing especially 
Inflections, word order, syntax, the comjjosltlon of words,' and the force of pre- 
fixes and suffixes; the ability to translate ensy prose from English into German; 
the ability to prononnoe German and to recognize Gerrtinn words and simple 
sentences when si>oken. Careful attention should be' glveA to the rules for 
pronunciation and accentuation, to insure the fluent and intelligent reading of 
the German teits used in the class room. This preparation would be repre* 
sented, approximately, In reading, By material of the character of Thomas nnd* 
Hervey’s Header, and the careful study of one or more modern dramas (about \ 
200 duodecimo pages of easy German), supplemented by the reading qf Ger* \ 
„maii poems, lyrics as well as ballads, a number of which should be 'memo- 
rised; Composition , by the first 26 exercises In Harris’s German Prow; 

Composition, or an equal amount of work base# on texts read in class. These 
exercises, the original work done by the student, followed by the corrected 
work approved by the teacher, should be written in ink and pre^rved for^\ 
inspection. (Two units.) 

b. Advanced. The ability to translate ^ordinary German prose and verse at 
sight; a thorough knowledge of word-formatlotb derivatives, and the relation! 
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of the thiglish and UerAan consonantal changes; advanced German syntax, 
with Hjwclal reference to the uses of the tenses and cases, the modal auxiliaries, 
ami the moods; the ability to translate Into Germuu easjJ connected English 
prose. * 


It 1 b believed that this preparation can be acquired by the careful reading 
of 500 duodecimo pages of .classical and conteni|>ornry prose and verse, in 
addition to the reading required for Elementary German. It is recommended 
that (me half of th^s reading be selected from the following classics: leasing’s 
Minna von Bnmhelm, Goethe's Egmont or Giitz von Berlicfelngen, Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell or Jungfrau von Orleans; the other linif from more recent writ- 
ers, such as Grilli»arzer. Frey tag, Keller, Storm, etc. It Is further recommended 
that particular attention be paid to the literary value of the works read. For 
the preparation in translation from English into German the first 50 pages ou 
Non .Itfgema mi's or Polls German Prose C-ouNiKJsitlou, or its equivalent, is rec- 
ommended. This work should be preserved In the manner suggested under 
Elementary Germuu. It is desirable thut candidates should acquire the ability 
to follow a recitation ^ouducted In German, uud to answer lu simple German 
sentences. f * * (One unit.) 

I 12-15. Histoby. 


- text-book knowledge is valuable, candidates for credit in entrance 

history must submit evidence of a certain amount of work done outside tlu^text- 
hiHtks. Tliey must have received training in ump drawiug and In the Investl- 
gatlAn of topiCB requiring supplementary reading. They must show 'a consid- 
eralde knowledge of the supplementary reading given below, with analysis of 
specified chapters. 

The evidence .of auch work muy^ be presented in the form of n notebook, 
containing tfie exercises of .the student In any one of the four y story subjects, 
or in the form of a detailed statement mude by his toucher. 


1U. AHOIXNT HISTORY. 


Text-books: The Oriental, Nations— West, Ancient History, 1-75; or Myers, 
General History, 1- 80, o r an equivalent. Greece — Myers, History of Greece; 
or Botsford, History oTHireeee, or an eqqJvnletit; Koine— Myers, Borne; or 
West, Ancient History ; or Botsford, Home, or an equivalent. 

For supplementary reading: Munro, Source Book of Uonmn dilatory ; Cox, 
General History of Greece (Student’s Series); Pelham, Outlines of Roman 
History; Abbott, Roman Political Instltutlous; Ginn & Co., Classical Atlas. * 

(One unit.) 

IS. HXDLBVAIi AJTD SCOSSRN HISTORY 


Text-books: Myers, Medieval and Modem History; or Robinson, History 
of Western Europe, dr an equivalent. 

For supplementary rending and reference: Robinson, Readings in Edropean 
History; West, Modem History; Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages; 
FyfTe, History of Modern Europe (popular edition); University" of Pennsyl- 
vania, Translations and Reprints; Putzger, Ulstorlscher Schul-Atlas. 

(One unit.) t 


14. BNOLIBH HISTORY. 


s 

Text-books: Andrews, HIstoitf of England; Ooman and Kendall, Hlftory of 
England; or Ransom, Advanced History of England, or an equivalent. 

For supplementary reading: Green, Short History of the English People; 
Traill, Social England; Adams and Stephens, Select Documents of iPngiiah 


Jl «. ».«! 
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^ ' Book of En * 11811 History; Lee. Source 

°* E “5 llgh University of Pennsylvania, Translations and Re- 
prints ; Gardiner, School Atlas or England. (One unit) 

16 . AmntTCLAJT HHTOXT. 

Text-books: Chambers, History of the United States; or Montgomery, Ameri- 
can History, or an. equivalent ; and Hart, Actual Government ; or Ashley. Amerl- 
can Federal Government, or an equivalent. 

For supplementary reading. and reference: “Epochs of American' History “ 
wres, Hart, American History told by Contemjjorarles : MacDonald Select 
Charters, Select Documents, and Select Statutes; McCoun. historical Geog- 
raphy of thq, United States. ^ . (One unit.) 

16. Fhybics. 

An elementary course covering the whole range of the subject, and occupying 
at least five hours a week for one years one-third to two-fifths of the time 
being devoted to laboratory work, mostly quantitative, by the student The 
instruction should Include nbundant qualitative lecture room experiments, and 
should devpte special attention' to the Illustrations of physical principles to be 
ouna In every-day Ufa .The scope of the work required Is about tlrnt indicated 
by the text-book of Carhart and Chute, that of Millikan and Gale or that it 
Mann and Twiss, together with at least thirty-five or forty laboratory expert- 
ments similar to those of the Laboratory 'Course. of Millikan and Gale, or the 
National Physics Course. A properly certified notebook containing the record, 

of these experiments must be submitted. (Qpe unit) ^ 

— * 17. Chemistry, 

The applicant for admission offering chemistry as one unit should have mas- 
tered the elementary principles of Inorganic chemistry and learned the chemical 
characteristics of a few of the common metals and nonmetals. He should he 
able to express his thoughts clearly and to understand and employ chemical 
symbols and equations. 

If 'the high school course has been fully Illustrated by means of lecture 
experiments, it Is not absolutely necessary that the applicant himself should 
have worked In a laboratory, though this is, of course, greatly to be desired., 
in the latter case, unless coming from an approved school, he* should submit a 
property certified laboratory notebook on work covering not less than three- 
fourths of the list of experiments recommended by tBe " Committed of Ten." 

(Ope unit,) 

18. Biology (Botany and Zoology). 

One'year’s work divided between botany and soology, according to the scheme 
presented under 10 (botany) and 20 (^oology). 

Text-books suggested: Leavitt, Outlines of Botany, and Chapin and Rettger 

(One unit) ' 

19. Botany. 

Structure and classification of the flowering and higher orders of the non- 
owexing plants. A working knowledge of the compound microscope, 

Text-book suggested: Bergen, Elements of Botany. (One nnlt) 


y 
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20. Zooloot. 

A thorough knowledge of animal life In general such as may be obtained 
by out-door observations of the habits of wild and domestic animals under the 
guidance and supervision of a competent instructor. 

as a text-book: Davenport, Introduction to Zoology; Alvin Davison, Practical 
Zoology, or an equivalent (One nnit.) 

21. Physiology. 

The structure and functions of the human body. Text-books suggested! 
Mitrtln, The Human Body (briefer edition, fifth revised edition) ; Lincoln, Hy- 
gienic Physiology, or Smith. The Human Body and its Health. 

Cau didates for entmm i e*who have taken only the. work in elementary physi- 
ology and hygiene done in the grammar or intermediate grades are not pre- 
wired to offer the subject for entrance credit. The elementary physiology and 
hygiene of the grammar graded in this regard are Jn the same category as are 
the other subjects' studied in the grammar grades, such as arithmetic and 
geography, which are assumed as preliminary to the subjects offered for en- 
trance. ( One unit.) 

22. Physiography. 

The equivalent to Dtfvis, Physical Geography, with a laboratory and field 
course of exercises actually informed by the candidate. The original note- 
book, certified by the teacher and recording, with dates, the steps and result* 
of the observations made by the candidate, should be submitted as evidence 
•of the nature of the work. ^ • N (One unit) 

' 1 23. Freehand Drawing. 


ft. ooiojbqs of technology. 


The ability to sketch with neatness and accuracy, and to -dimension and let- 
ter properly is expected of a candidate for admission to the College Of Tech- 
nology, 

The course should have included practice In free-hand drawing of straight 
lines, curves, and balanced geometrical figures. Simple objects andl machine" 
pnrts should he drawn and dimensioned. Special attention should bte given to 
lettering nnd to the arrangement of the various views of an object 
Samples of work, duly certified by Ills teacher, should be presented by the can- 
didate. As an examination the candidate may be called upon to make a simple 
drawing embodying the points mentioned above. 


b. OOIXWOX OF AJBtTS AND SOXXmW. 

T^^^mdtdate for eutrance to the scientific course should prove ability to 
draw with some, shading from usual plaster cast of ornament or from the 
object, the ability to draw from simple objects in perspective, and the ability 
to mix and apply water colors in plant drawing. (One unit) 

24. Mechanical Drawing, 

The candidate is expected to hive acquired neatness and accuracy In the Use 
of drawing Instruments. His course should have included practice in line work, 
lettering and dimensioning qlmple mechanical drawing, and tracing. 

' He should present for inspection as much of his work as possible, duty certi- 
fied by Ji* teacher. As an examination the candidate may be called upon to 
make a\lmple working drawing of Soane specified, object (One-half unit) 
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25 . J Woodworking. 

The ability to recognise the common varieties of wood and tone knowledge of 
their physical properties, such as eas$ of working, strength, toughness, hard- 
a ™*;, eiC ’ ,s eJI>e< ’ twl Candidates njust have a thorough knowledge of and 
skill to the nse of all bench tools used In fhe construction of the various Joints 
and fastenings, proficiency to the use of wood-turning tools, and skill to the 
construction and finishing of patterns and core boxes. They should be familiar 
. Wlth “» ^tlon of the lathe, band and circular saws, and planing machines. 

' (One-half unit) 

20 L Foundby Work. 

The candidate must have a comprehensive knowledge of and experience in 
general foundry practice, embracing the making of molds nud cores, the care of 
the cupola to the melting of metals, and the pouring and mixing of metals. 

% ((Tue-hulf unit) 

, 27. Forge Work. 

This demands an elementary knowledge of the properties of wrought iron 
and steel and of the ‘proper heats at which to work them. The management of 
forge and fire and the nature and uses of nH the ordinary blacksmithing tools 
should be known. The candidate must be proficient in the operations of draw 
ing^out. upsetting, bending, and twisting of rtietal Into simple designs, the art 
of welding, and the proper treatment of steel In the forging and tempering of 

(One-half unit.) 

28 . Machine-Tool Practice. ^ 

To obtain a credit of one unit in machine-tool practice n student must have 
acquired the arts of chipping, filing, and scraping, also experience In laving out 
work and the manipulation of the lathe, planer, and scrui-er, and tlie nbilltv to 
produce machine work of a simple character. ' 

Technique Is considered of prime importaqee In the above requirements. 

(One unit.) 
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ADMISSION TO COLLEGE . 

“ r 

Candidates for admission to the freshman class in the college may satisfy 
the scholastic requirements for admission either : (i) to, passing the entrant 
examinations ; or (2) by being able to Bhow by the record of their work in 
tehool that they have covered these requirements to a manner satisfactory to 
the committee on admission. * 

Every candidate for admission la also required to furnish a testimonial of 
able dismissal from the school or college which he last attended, or from 
the tutor with whom he has studied, He must also refer to two persons, pref- 
erably *1« teachers or employers, from whom Information may be obtained. 
TMttmoaiate and references must be sent to the dean not later the first 
day of the entrance examinations to June and September (June 18 and Septem- 
ber 17, rsapectlvely, to 1908), 


• J , ■ — p «- — — ‘ — 

pp^CjUruBUyof Fennsylr^lf Catalogs* 190T-6, pp. 69-00, 
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I. Admission by Examination. 

Candidates may attend either the deaminations conducted by the university 
In Philadelphia or the examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board 
(referred to below by the initials a K. E.B.). The university conducts en- 
tjpnee examinations in Philadelphia in January, June, and September. The 
Uuie schedules of these examinations for 1908 are given, on pages 70-72. 
^Candidates for ad m ission to the college wishing to be examined away from 
Philadelphia will take the Examinations conducted by' the C. E. E. B. Infor- 
mation concerning the time and place of these examinations may be bad from 
Jhe Secretary of the Board, P. 0. Substation 84, New York City. 

Prelttninary examinations. — Candidates may present themselves at jvpy of 
the regular examinations held not more than two years and four months in 
advauc^f their admission to college for examination in any portion of the 
subjects required for admission to the course they propose to enter. Every 
candidate for such preliminary examinations must present to the dean of the 
college a certificate of preparation from the principal of his school , or from 
his tutor , naming the subjects^ to tcftfc/i he <# prepared , before he can be ad- 
mitted to the examination . When a candidate, hotcever, has been in regular 
attendance at a school or academy during the year preceding his application 
for admission to preliminary* examination, a cerfi/fcate from a private tutor 
trill not in it$df be sufficient. v 

Blanks for this purf>o8® may be obtained upon application to the dean. 

A candidate who presents himself for preliminary examinations in June may 
not present himself at the entrance examinations in the September following 
with the view of taking examinations In addition to those stated in the prelim- 
inary* certificate received from his school in June. This rule, however, Is not 
to Ik* construed a? forbidding a tWlldnte for admission in any year from 
dividing his examinations beWeen Ju^r'rtftjl .September’ of that year, if he so 


desires. 




II. ADMiasioN Upon School Hecord. 



Under the following reflations candidates may receive credit without 
examination for the entrance requirements in whole or in part. A statement of 
the candidate's school record, certified by the principal of the school, Is required 
to be sent ’to the dean of the college. This statement must give full information 
regarding J each subject, which the candidate has studied in school, In the manner 
called for on the blank provided for this purpose, together with the marks or 
grades, which he has received in each subject during at least the Ihst two years. 
This statement of school record^ referred by the dean to a committee of the 
college faculty, which decides for each candidate for what subjects, If any, the 
candidate will receive credit. 

To secure consideration of his school record a candidate, must have com- 
plete n regular course of study (i e„ not a special or partial course) in the 
school which he last attended, be mfibt have attended that school for at least 
me year , he must have completed his course there not more than one year prior 1 
to the date of ills application for admission to college, and the school must be 
one with regard to whose standing the university Is satisfied.’ Subjects which 
have been studied privately t outside of the regular school curriculum, even' If 
under the direction of members of the School staff, will not be considered as 
forming part of the school record. 

The fact that candidates from a given "school may have previously been 
admitted on their record?. does not establish any right to’ which a candidate may 
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appeal for th^aecepUnce of his own record. The case of each Individual la 
decided absolutely on its own merits. 

All applications for admission upon school record should he In the hands of 
the dean as early as I*oaslble ln June, for decision In the sprint; : should this for 
.good reasons, be Impossible, then not later than September T. Principal* of 
school* Kill appreciate the importance of sending in the application* of caruli- 
dates at as early a date as possible, tchen they understand that until their 
credentials are acted upon, and the decision announced, candidates %cili not 
know in what subjects they will be required to take examinations. 

The candidate must not fall to appear at the .September examinations If he 
has not been Informed of the decision In his .case before the date when the 
examinations begin. For this dnte consult the university calendar. 

Schools with the results of -whoso work In preparing students for college the 
university Is not Jpmlllnr, must notify the dean before May 1 In any year If 
they wish to have students apply for admission In that year on their’ school 
Record. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO EACH COURSE. 

\ 

APTS AND SCIENCE. . 

Faoh candidate must offer subjects amounting to 23 points, ns determined by 
counting up the point values attached to the subjects In the following lists: 

IaIST of Subjects Which May bk Offered in m>8 and thereafter for Admis- 
sion to the Course in Arts and Science. 

The designations and definitions of these requirements are identical 
with those of the college entrance examination board. 

X * 

I. 




Each candidate must offer English A. B. two branchese of history, and mathe- 
matics A. C* amounting altogether to 10 |*>lntB, 

English: ' „ * ' Points 

A— Reading and practice 1 ^ « : 

B— Study and practice " n 

History: 

A— Ancient history ^ 

B— -Mediaeval and modern history.. . . 1 

C— English history ^ 

D— American history und civil government.. _ . ... i 

Mathematics: 

A— Elementary algebra o 

* C— Plane geometry ... .... n 

H. 

Each candidAte%ust offer Two of the four languages contained in this group, 
and he must offer as much or the two selected as lb stated here. 

Latin: 

B— Caesar, Gallic War. books MV 

C — Cicero, Sit Orations .... . 

D—Virgll, jfineid, books I-VI . 

L — Prose composition... 

H-Sight translation of prose*... 

v,»vr^' ^ ^ 
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Greek: ' Point*. 

B — Xenophon. Anabasis. books I-IV 2 

C — Homer. Hind, books I-IV. . 2 

F — Prose composition 1 

G — Sight translation of prose V ! 1 

French: 

A — Elementary French’. _ 3 

(irrman: 

A — Elementary German ; 3 


Candidates who do not offer Latin and Greek in (II) which make, with the 
10 pointB contained In (I), the required number of 23 points, must make np 
the required numbed of points by offering additional subjects. These may be 
selected from subjects in (i) and 0!) which have not been otjgred otherwise, 
and from list fill) given below. If a candidate offer Latin or Greek as a third 
language, he must offer at least three points in that language. 

*IIL 

French B — Intermediate French 

German B — Intermediate German. 

Spanish 

Mathematic* B — Higher algebra .. 

l/afArwiaHcs D — Solid geometry.. . . 

Mathematic « F — Plane trigonometry 

Phi/ sirs B 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

COTXFXm COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 

The requirements are the same as for the course in arts and science. 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE (TIIE WHARTON SCHOOL). 

Candidates must offer all the subjects contained in list I. and two languages as 
In list li, or they may substitute for one of the languages Mathematics D, E,* 
and Physics A (see pp. 40 ami BO).. 

4 

# 

BIOLOGY. 

Candidates must offer all the subjects contained In list I, and two languages 
as in list II. 

COURSE IN MUSIC. 

(See under “AtpnlsaJon to special and partial courses.”) 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Candidates must offer all the subjects contained in list l t French A or German 
A (see pp. 47 - 48 ), Mathematics D. and Physics A (pp. 49 and 00 ). 

N. B.—It is strongly recommended that candidates tor admission to the course 
in Architecture offer Fretoh rtther than German. 

, ^ \ 


- Points. 

2 

2 

2 

ill! 

2 

2 
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CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, CIVIL ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING, Af^D MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 

% 

Candidates for any of these courses must offer all of the subjects contained 
In list l ( French A or German A (see pp. 47 and 48), Mathematics D, E, and 
PhyBlcs A (see pp. 49 nnd 50), 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DIFFERENT SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
ADMISSION '-EXAMINATIONS ARE HELD , 

I. 


t 


SUBJECTS REQUIRED OF ALL CANDIDATES, 

English. 

No candidate will be nccepted In English whose work Is ’notably defective 
in spelling, punctuntion. Idiom, or division into paragraphs. 

A. (1) Grammar and analysis, ns in any advanced course in English gram- 
mar, analysis, nnd coniijositlon ; (2) the' writing of several paragraphs, correct 
In spelling, punctuation, grammar, and expression, written ou subjects taken 
from the following works, a general knowledge of which Is required: 

For 1908: Shakespeare’s Macbeth and The Merchant of Venice; the Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers in The Spectator; Irving’s Life of Goldsmith; Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner; Scott's Ivunhoe and The Lady of the Lake; Tennyson’s 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine and The Pussing of Arthur; Lowell's 
Vision of Sir Lnunfal; George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

In 1909, 1910, and 1911 the student will be given some choice in the reading 
for A (2). The form of examination will be the writing of a parn^aph or 
two on each of several topics chqpen by the candidate from a considerable 
number perhaps 10 ot 15 — set before him lu the examination paiwr. The 
treatment of these topics Is designed to test the candidate's power of deur and 
accurate expression, and will call for only n general knowledge of the substance 
of the books. 

The list for 1909, 1910, 1911, follows: 

Group I (two to be selected). 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Henry V, Julius Caesar, The Merchant of 
Venice, Twelfth Mght. v 

Group II (one to be selected). 

Bacon's EssayB; Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress, r Pnrt I; the Sir Roger de 
Coverlet Papers in The Spectator ; Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Group Til (one to be selected). 

Chaucer’s Prologue; Spenser's Faerie Queene (selections) ; Pope’s The Rape 
of the Lock ; Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village; Pnlgrave’s Golden Treasury 
(first series), Books 11‘and III, with especial attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, 
Cowper, and Burns. 

Group IV (two to be selected). 

Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield; Scott’s Ivnnhoe; Scott’s Quentin Dur-^ 
ward; Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables; Thackeray’s Henry Eh- 
^tand; Mrs. Gaakeli's Cranford; Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot’s 
SilffllJMarner ; Blackmore’s Loraa Doooe, 

Grcfap V (two to be selected)'. ’ 

Irving’s Sketch Book ; Lamb’s Essays of Ella; De Qnincey’s Joan of Arc and 
The English Mall Coach ; Carlyle's ’ Heroes and Hero Worship ; Emerson’s 
j I Btw aj j fr j ■ Bjqakih's Sesame a ad Lilies, 
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Group VI (two to be selected). 

Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner; Scott’s The Lady of the Lake; Byron’s 
Mazeppa and The Prisoner of Chillon ; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (first series), 
Book IV, with especial attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley; Macaulay’s 

I.ays of Ancient Rome; Poe’s poems; Loweil’8 The Vision of Sir Launfal; 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum; Ixragfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Btandish; 
Tennyson’^ Gareth aud Lynette, Luncelut and Elaine, and The Passing of 
Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader. Ho^ They Brought the 
Good News front* Ghent to Aix, Evelyn Hope, Home Thoughts from Abroad, 
Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Camp, The Boy and the 
Angel. Oue Word More, HervG RU4, Pheldlppldes., 

B. A knowledge of the subject-matter, form, aqd structure of the foi- 

lowlng^works : s » 

For 19tS: Shakespeare’s Julius Ctesar; MJltbn’s Lycidas, Comus, L’AIiegro, 
and II renseroso; Burke’s- Sj>eech on Conciliation with America; Macaulay’s 
EssayB on Addison und Life of Johnson. 

For 1909, 1910, 1911: Shakesjieare’s Macbeth; Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, 
1/ Allegro and II Penseroso ; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America or 
.Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration; 
Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, or Carlyle's Essay on Burns. 

Candidates who pass the examinations of the C. E, E. B. In English A and B 
will be glveu credit for English A and*B. 


History. 

Each candidate Is examined In- two of the four subjects, A, B, C, D. 

Outllue maps will be furnished for the questions in historical geography 
which will form a part of each paper. 

Extra credit will be given for student notebooks giving abstracts of collateral 
reading, notes of lectures, or digests of tbe text-book used. Such books should 
be certified by the candidate’s teacher. * 

A. Ancient history, with special reference to Greek and Roman history, and 
Including also a short introductory Rtudy of the more ancient nations and the 
chief eventB of the early Middle Ages, down to the death of Charlemagne (814). 

B. Medifeval and modem European history, from the death of Charlemagne 
to the present time. 

C, English history, with due reference to social and political development 

D, American history. The questions will be upon the four following topics: 

1. Historical geography. Questions are to be auswered by drawing on an 
outline map certain geographical boundaries. 

2. The colonial period. 

3. The Revolutionary period. 

4. The constitutional period, Under this topic will bo a few questions on^ 
civil government 

Candidates who pass the examinations of the O, E. E. B, in history A, B, C, D 
will be given credit for the corresiwndiug subjects above, vU : History A, B, C, 
D, respectively. 

MATjfxMATICB. 

* ^ 

A. ILUXTAXY ATflWfti 



(<) Alffebra (o quadratic **— The four fundamental operations for rational xjej 
algebraic expression. Factoring, determination of highest common factor and 
lowest common multiple by factoring. Fractions, including complex fraction** ;j: 
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raUo and proportion. Linear equations, both numerical and literal, containing 

Zd,™ I . m r, U rr qUantltle8 - Problem8 depending on linear equations 
Radical Including the extraction of the squarrf root of polynomials and of 
numbers. Exponents, Including the fractional and negative 
(«) Quadratics and. beyond.-Q uadratlc equations, both numerical and lit- 
L ’ i e 5 a8e ® ° f 6(3118110118 wIth 0Iie <>r more unknown quantities, that can 
- ™ 80 V !f ^ 0)6 method8 of 1Iueur or Quadratic equations. Problems depending 
on quadratic equations. The binomial theorem for positive Integral exponents 
The formulas for the -nth term and the sum of the terms of arithmetical and 
geometric progressions, with applications. 

• O. PLAITS GBOMUTHY. 

The usual theorems and construetiouB of good text-books. Including the 
genera properties of plane rectilinear figures; the circle, and the measurement 

the* circle' ■£!" Zf “ re * U ' Ur 1K)1 ™ or ' s ' «* measurement of 

the circle. The solutiou of numerous original exercises. Including loci prob 

letns. Applications to the mensuration of lines and plane surfuces 
Candidates who pass the examinations of the C. E. E. B. In mathematics, 
A (♦), A (u), and C will be given corresi>ondiug credit, ^ 

II. * 

ANCIENT AND FOREIGN DANGU AGES (iN PART). 

. Greek. 

Nort-Qiieittioiis on Inflection, derivation, composition of Verde,- and on 
syntax will be asked under B uud C. T 

B. Xenophon.— The first four books of the Anabasis. 

C. Homer .— The first three books of the Iliad (omitting II. 484-end) 

F Prose' compoglHon.-Contlnuous prose based upon Xenophon and other 
Attic prose of similar difficulty. 

b^ 8i ° ht tran * lation 01 pro * e ot no greater difficulty than Xenophon's Ana- 

Candidates who pass the examinations ot the C. E. E. B. in Greek B C F G 
will be given corresponding credit. • > • 

Latin. 

tlon 0T f7 QUC8,IOn m Wl " ? 88ked und0r B - C ’ a,ld D <5n ,he '"flection, derlva- 
mUholo^. COmP ° U W ° r ?’ en ' 8y . nt8X< und 00 *«®OTapby. history, and 

B. C®«or.— Four books on the Gallic war, preferably the first four 

in. imZ^h ? °^ ,ln l n *- Tke order of preference Is Indicated In the follow- 
“f. Tbe f °" r a,?nlnBt Catiline, those of Archlas, the Manlllan law. Mar 
Mll °’ Se8UU8 ’ U * nrlu8 ’ and the fourteenth Philippic 
bexameTer ‘ 8 ' X b °° k8 ° f ** Wlth tbe of the dactylic 

M. Translation at sight .— Prose of no greater difficulty than the easier pas- 
sages In Cicero’s Orations, *** 

• t ~. Pn>>e oowporiMon.— The translation Into Latin of eontlnnons English prose 
based upon passages of moderate difficulty In Cassar or Cicero. 

n !** Wh ° **** tte “““'“flons of the a a E. B. in Latin BCD 

"f, Wr>lll be given corresponding credit ' 
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Fhkkcu. 

A. KLBXXNTABT FKEZTGH. 

Preparation for this examination should comprise; (1) Careful drill in pro- 
nunciation ; (2) the rudiments of grammar, including the inflection of the 
regular and the more common irregular verbs, the plural nouns, the inflection 
of adjectives, participles, and pronouns; the use of i*r»onfll pronouns, common 
adverbs, prej>osltlons, and conjunctions; the order of words In the sentence, 
and the elementary rules of* syntax ; (3) abundant easy exercises, designed not 
only to fix in the memory the forms and principles of grammar, but also to culti- 
vate readiness iu the reproduction of natural forum of expression ; (4) the 
repflfng of from 100 to 175 duodecimo pages of graduated texts, with constant 
pyncticc In translating into French easy variations of the sentences read (the 
deacher giving the lOngllsh), and In reproducing from memory sentences previ- 
ously read; (5) writing French from dictation. 

During the Bccoud year the work Rhould comprise: (1) The reading of from 
200 to 400 pages of easy modern prose in the form of stories, plays, or historical 
or biographical sketches; (2) constant practice, as in the previous yenr, In 
translating into french easy variations ui*on the texts read; (3) frequent 
abstracts, sometimes oral nnd sometimes written,, of i>ortion8 of the text already 
read; (4) writing French from dictation; (5) continued drill upon the rudi- 
ments of grammar, wlfh constant uppllontiou in the construction of sentences; 
(b) mastery of the forms and use of pronouns, ^pronominal adjectives, of all 
but the rare irregular verb forms, and of the simpler uses of the conditional and 
subjunctive. « 

Suitable texts for the second yenr are : About's I* rol des montagnfes, Bruno’s 
Le tour de la France, Dnudet's~ easier short tales, La B&ioll lire’s Le MSre 
Michel et son chat, Kroknmnn-Clmtrian’S stories, Foa’s Contes biographiques 
1,11,1 U Robinson de Paris ; Foncln’s I* pays de France, Lablche and Mar- 
tin’s La poudre ttux yeux and I as voyage de M. Perricbon, Legouvt nnd 
Lablche’s Ln clgaie chez les fou rail a Malot’s Sans famiile, Mniret’s La tAche 
du |>etlt IMerre, MCrimfe's Colomba, extracts from Michelet, Sarcey’s Le slfige 
de Paris, Verne’s stories. 

Candidates who pass the examinations of the C. E..E. B. In French A will be 
given corresi)ondiug credit 

(iEBUAN, 


**^jj 


A SUDOXTABT OXBMAK. 

The preparation for this examination should comprise: (1) Careful drill 
upon pronunciation; (2) the memorizing nnd frequent repetition of rasy collo- 
i < l ulul aentenees; (3) drill upon tlie rudiments of grammar, that Is, upon the 
‘ Inflection of the articles, of such nouns ns belong to the language of everyday 
life, of adjectives, pronouns, weak yerbs, and the more usual strong verbs; also 
upon the use of the more common prepositions, the simpler uses of the modal 
auxiliaries, and the elementary rules of syntax and word order; (4) abundant 
easy, exercises designed not only to fix in mind the forms and principles of 
grammar, but also to cultivate readiness in the reproduction of natural forms 
of expression ; (5) the reading of from 75 to 100 pages of graduated texts from 
n reader, with constant practice In translating into German easy variations 
upon sentences selected from the reading lesson (the teacher giving the 
English), and in the reproduction from memory of sentences previously read. 

During the second year the wBBc should comprise: <l) The reading of from 
ISO to 200 pages of literature to the form of easy storles and plays; (2* 
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accompanying practice, u» before, in the transition into Oennnn of easy varia- 
tions upon the matter read and also In the offhand reproduction, sometimes 
orally and sometimes In writing, of > the sufifetanee of short ami easy selwied 
pnssages ; (3) .continued drill upon the rudiments of the grammar, directed 
to the ends of enabling the pupil, first, to use his knowledge with facility hi 
the formation of sentences, and, secondly, to state 41 s knowledge correctly in 
the technical language of grammar. 

The following reading recommended In the report of the Committee of Twelve 
will furnish matter from which selections u,ay be made by the teacher- Arnlcr' 
sen’s Miirchen and Bllderlmch ohne Wider; Arnold's Fritz nuf Ferien'; Bnnm- 
bach-s Die Nonna had Her Schwlegersohn ; Oerstilckcr's Germelshausen ; Heyso a 
Ij Arrabblttta. Das Mildchen von Treppl, and Anfnng und Knrft; Illlleni’s Holier 
als die Klrchd; Jensen’s Die brnime Krlca ; I.eander's Trll amend en, and Klelne 
(leschleliten ; Seidel's Miirchen; Stokl s Filter deni Christhmim; Storm's I,„- 
mensee and Geschiehtch aim der Tonne; Zschokke’s Der zerbrochene Krug- 
HaufTs Das kalte Herz, Among shorter ploys the best available are iierhuns 
■Henedix s Der Prozess, Der Welberfelnd, ami Gllnstlge Vorzelehen ; ICIz’s Fr 1st 
niclit elferstichtlg ; Wlchert's An der Majorsecke ; Wllheluii’s Finer moss 
helraten. “ 3 

Candidates who pawn the examination b of the t\ E. IC. I*. in German A will 
be given corresponding credit, „ ‘ , 

111 . 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES, ADVANCED MATHEMATICS, AND SCIENCE, 
i French.^ 

B INTSRJC1LD1ATS FRENCH, a 

♦ ^ Pnrntl0I> f ° r tblH ( ' xnm ' nnllon »>>onld comprise the reading of from 40Q 
to 600 pages of French of ordinary difficulty, a ,.ortloii to be In the dramatic 
form constant practice In giving French paraphrases, abstracts, or repro- 
ductions from memory of selected portions of the matter read; the study of a 
grammur of .modem completeness; writing from dictation. 

Suitable texts are: About* stories, Angler and Sandenu's Le gendre de M 

n!S. r Tn r ' 8 vr n ' 8, Cornell Io’h U- Old and Horace, Copse's poems! 
Daudet s La Helle-Mvernnlse, I.u- Bute’s Mon nude et moil cut*, Mndnnie de 
SevIgnCs etters, Hugos Hernnnl and La chute, Lnblche’s plays, Inti's PP- 
cbeur d Islande, Mlgnet's historical writings, Mollbre’s I.’nvare and, Le bour- 
geois geutllbomme, Kudue'a Athalie, Andrdmnqne and Esther, George Sand’s 
plays and storie^ Sandenn’s Mademoiselle de la Selglifre, Scribe's plays, 
Thierry s Welts dcs temps mCrovlngiens, Thiers’s Lex pillion de Bonaparte 
en Egypte, Vigny s La canne de Jone, Voltaire’s historical writings. 

German. 1 

¥ 

B. IHTXSJfXDIATB OKBLKAE.b * • 

The preparation for this examination should comprise,’ In addition to the 

CO "” e ’ the of -bout 400 pages of moderately difficult ]Sroso 

and poetry, with constant practice In giving, sometimes orally and sometimes In 
yltlng.paraphrascs, abstracts, or reproductions from memory of selected ppr- 
tloni of the matter read; also grammatical drill upon the loss usual strong 


I 


‘f 1 * rw,u ! r * mcnt Gemratary French (French A) see p. 47." 
For tbt requirement In elemental? German (German A) see 47, 
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verbs. the use of articles, cases, auxiliaries of all kindR, tenses and inodeB (with 
»l>eolal reference to the Infinitive and subjective), and likewise upon word 
order and word formation. ’ - 

The Intermediate course Is supposed to be the elementary course, plus one 
year’s work at the rate of not lesB than four recitations n week. Suitable read- 
ing matter for the third year can be selected from^uch works ns the following: 
Kreytu g’s Die Journallsten and Hilder lius der deutschen Vergangenbelt— for 
example, Karl der Grosze, Aus der Kreuzzfigen, l>oktor Luther, 

Spanish. ' 

The preparation for tills examination should eomprjse: n ) Careful drill in 
pronunciation; CD the rudiments of grammar, including the conjugation of the 
regular ami the more common irregular verbs, the Inflection of .nouns, adjectives, 
*■>»! pronouns, ami the elementary rnles of syntax; (3) exercises containing 
illustrations of the principles of grammar; (4) the reading and accurate render- 
ing Into good English of from 100 to 175 duodecimo fmges qf graduated texts, with 
translation into Spanish of easy variations of the sentences read; (5) writing 
Spanish from dictation, *■ 

During the second year the work should comprise: (1) The reading of from 
to 400 pages of modern prose from different authors; (2) practice in trans- 
lating Spanish into English, and English variations of the text into Spanish ; 
(3) continued study of the elements of grniumur and syntax; (4) mastery of 
all hut the rare Irregular verb forms and of the simpler uses of the modes and 
tenses; (5) writing Spanish from dictation; (6) memorizing of easy short 
(H'cms. 

Suitable texts for the secoud year lire: Valera’s El Pfijaro verde; AlarcGu'e 
LI final de Norma; \ nidus’s J ose ; (laklda’s Doha Perfecta, Marluuela. 

Mathematics, 

B. ADVAXOKD ALOE BRA. 

Permutations and combinations, limited to simple cases, Complex members, 
with graphical representation of sums and differences. Determinants,'- chiefly 
nf the second, third, aud fourth orders. Including the use of minors and the 
solution of linear equations. Numerical equations of higher degree, and as 
much of the theory of equations, with graphical methods, as is necessary for 
their treatment, Including Descartes’ rule of sips and Horner’s method, but 
not Sturm's functions or multiple roofs, 

D. SOLID QBOXXTBT. 

The usual theorems nnOrConstructlons of good text-books, Including the rela- 
tions of planes and lines in space; the properties aud measurement of prisms, 
pyramids, cylinders, and cones; the sphere" ahd the spherical triangle. The 
solution of numerous original exercises. Including loci problems. Applications 
to the mensuration of surfaces nml solids. 


B. BTTDIinsnp O^FLAKB TBIOOKOKBTBT. 


./ 


Including the definitions and relations of the six trlgonometri/al functions 
as ratios; proof of elementary formulas; theory and practlccyof the use of 
tables of logarithms; solution of right and oblique plnne triangles. 

Note.— Math Ana tics E is exclusively for candidates for w admission to the 
ccyirses In engineering, chemistry, and finance and commerce who offer trig- 
onometry. Candidates for admission to the course in arts and science who 
offer trigonometry as an entrance requirement, or who offer this subject for, 
advance credit will take mathematics F» \ 

70049— No. 
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Definition b and relatl6ne of the six trigonometric functions H s ratios; fir- 
cular measurement of angles, -proofs of principal formulas'; In particular fur 
the sine, cosine, and tangent of the sum and the dlffereiVe of two angles, of the 
double angle and the half angle, the product expressions for the sum or the 
difference of two sines or of two cosines, etc. ; the ttmnsformatlon of trlgon,, 
metric expressions by means of these formulas. Solution of trigonometric 
equations of a simple character. Theory and use of logarithms (without the 
Introduction of work Involving Infinite series). The solution of right an.) 
oblique triangles, and practical application*. 


< Science. 

PHYSIOS* A. 

As In Carhart and Chute's, or (iage’a Elements of Physics. 

Although at present no laboratory work is" included in the requirement in 
physics A, yet a notebook, pyoixlrly bertMed In accordance with the regulation* 
of the College Entrance Examination Board! will he given due consideration. 

Norn— Physics A Is exclusively fqr candidates for admission to the courses 
In engineering, cheiulsrty, architecture, ly.d fiuiqjce mut commerce who offer 
physics. Candidates for ndlnlssl.m to the course l^nrts and science w ho offer 
physics as frti entrance requirement will take physics B. 


PHYSICS B. 


It 1 r recommended that the candidate's preparation in phvHlcw should in- 
clude : 

(a) Individual laboratory work, comprising at least ;tr> exercises Kelortert— * 
from a list of 60 or more, not very different from” the list given helow. 

(ft) Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations, to be used mainly aw a 
basis for questioning upon the feeuerul principles involved in the pupil’s labo 
r&tory Investigations. 

(c) The study of at least one standard text-book, supplemented by the use 
of many and vurled numerical problems, “to tbe end that a pupil may gain a 
comprehensive and connected view of thegmost imi>ortunt facts and laws in 
elementary physics,” ™ 


TCBST PAAT. 


Mechanic $ and hydrostatics: 




1. .Weight of nn;t volume of a substance. 

2. Lifting effect of water ui>ou a body entirely immersed in it 

3. Specific gravity of a solid body that will sink in water. 

4. Specific gravity of -a block of wood by use of a sinker. 

5. Weight of water displaced by a floating body. 

Specific gravity by flotation method. 

7. Specific gravity of a liquid; two methods. 

8. The straight lever; first class. 

9. Center of gravity and weight of a lever. 

10. Levers of the second and thjrd classes. 

11. Force exerted at the fulcrum of a lever. 

12. Errors of a spring balance. 

1*1, Parallelogram of forces. * 

14, friction between solid bodies (on a level). 

Coefficient of firlctitm (by sliding on incline). 


J 


m 

*< f 

f * ' | * 

light: 

10. Use of photometer. 

17. Imnges la R plar^e mirror. 

1R. Images formed by n convex cylindrical mirror. 

10. Inmgcft formed by n coneuve eylind rival mirror; 

20. Index of refraction of glass. j 

21. Index of refraction of water. 

22. Keen I length of a Converging lens. 

23. Conjngnto foci of a lens. 

21. Sluii>o and size of a real image formed by n lens. j 

25. Virtual Image formal tiy n lens. 
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,\ftrh<i hUa: 


8KOOND PART 


. V 


2 d. Breaking strength of a wire. 

27. Comparison of wires In breaking tests. 

.28. Elasticity : stretching. 

29. Elasticity: Bending; effect of varying loads. % 

50. Elasticity : Rending: effect of varying dlnienslMis. 

51. Elasticity: Twisting. 

52. Sjaviflc gravity of a liquid by balancing columns. 

55. Cohiprc^Tftility of air; Boyle’s law. c 

5-1. Density of air. 

55. Four forces at right angles in one plane. 

5f>. Comparison of masses by acceleration test. . 

57. Action nnd reaction: Elastic collision. 

5*: Elastic cctllisioii chinned : luofcistlc collision. 

Heat: 

5b. Testing n mercury thermometer. * 

40. Linear expansion of u solid. 

41. Increase of pressure of a gas heated at constant volume. 

| 42. Increase of volume of a gn/* heated at constant pressure, 

45. Specific heat of a solid. . 

44. Latent beat of melting. 

45. Determination of the dew' |K>intr 
40. Latent heat of valorization. 

Round; • * 


47. Velocity of sound. * 

48. Wave length of souqd. 

49. Number of vibratlous of a tuning fork. 

Electricity' and magnetijun: ■ „ 

50. Lines of. force near a bar magnet.^ 

51. Study of a single-fluid galvanic cml. A 

52. Study of a two-fluid galvunlc cell. 

53. Lines of force about n galvauoscoi>e. 

54. Resistance of wires by substitution ; various lengths. 

55. Resistance .of wires by substitution; cross* sections and multiple arc. 
50. Resistance of Wheatstone’s bridge; specific resistance of copi>er. 

57. Temperature coefficient of resistance In copper. 

58. Battery resistance. # 

59. Putting together the parts of a telegraph key and sounder. 

80. Putting together the parts of a small motor. 

81. Putting together the parta^f a small dynam 

4 

-A..n ' ■ - 
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LABOEATOBT NOTEBOOK. * 

Every candidate mnst present at the tlme'of and as part of the examination 
In physics a notebook containing in the candidate's own language a description 
of his laboratory exerciser the steps, observations, and results of each exercise 
being carefully recorded. The record should be welf-ordered, plainly legible, 
and concise Simple drawings are the briefest and best descriptions of most 
apparatus. Mere repetitions of directions or descriptions given elsewhere 
should be avoided, but the notebook must afford clear evidence of the pupil’s 
ability to make accurate observations and to draw’ correct conclusions. 

The notebook must contain an index of experiments, and must bear the In- 
dorsement of the teacher, such indorsement being written in ink on the inside 
of the cover. The indorsement must be in effect as follows: 

I certify that this notebook iB a true and original record of nperlrm*nt8 actually per- 
formed by — In tbe physical laboratory of school during the year 190 — 


/na/ractor in PhytQi. 

The Tatio of counts for laboratory notebook and for examination shall be as 
30 % 

The laboratory uotebook will be returnea^to the candidate upon request at 
any time within oue year after the examination, laboratory notebooks will 
not in general be preserved louger than one year. 


Chemistry. 

The following outline Includes only the indispensable things which must bo 
studied in the class room aud laboratory. The material is, for the most part, 
common to all elementary text-books and laboratory manuals. Knch book 
makes its own selection of facts beyond those which may be necessary for the 
illustration of the principles of the science. The order of presentation will 
naturally be determined by tbe teacher. 


br 



The chief physical and chemical characteristics, the preparation and the recog- 
nition of .the following elemenfs and their chief compounds: Oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon , nitrogen , chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, 
pptasslqm, sodium, calcium* magnesium, zinc, copper, mercury, silver, aluminum, 
lea#, tin, iron, manganese, chromium. 

More detijjed study should be confined to the italicized elements (as such) 
and to a restricted list of compounds -such as water, hydrochloric acid, carbon 
monox Id, carbon dioxid, nitric acid, ammonia, sulphur dloxid,' sulphuric acid, 
hydrogeif sulphide, sodium hydroxld. 

Attention should be given to the atmosphere (constitution and relation to 
animal >and vegetable life), flaroea, acids, bases, salts, oxidation and reduction, 
crystal Itratlon, manufacturing processes, familiar substances (illuminating gas, 
explosives, baking powder, mortar, glass, metallurgy, steel, common alloys, por- 
celain, soap). * 

Combining proportions by weight and volume; calculations founded on these 
and Boyle's and Charles's laws; symbols and nomenclature (with careful 
Avoidance of special stress, since these are nonessentials) ; atomic theory, atomic 
weights and valency in a very elementary way; nascent state; natural group- 
ing of the 'elements; solution "(solvents and eolubtllty of gases,, liquids, and 
eolldA> saturation ) ; ionisation] jnaas action and equilibrium; strength (activity) 

Of acid* and toges; oweaerrattoo and diminution of energy; chemical energy 

' ' -V ■" ‘ - ' r ,Y 
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(very elementary) ; electrolysis, Chemical terms should be defined and ex- 
plained, and the pupil should be able to Illustrate and apply the Ideas they 
embody. The theoretical topics are not Intended to form separate subjects Of 
study, but should be taught only eo far as Is necessary for the correlation and 
explanation of the experimental facts. 

Tbe facts should be giveu as examples from various classes, and not as Iso- 
lated things. Thus, to speak of a “ standard method of preparing hydrogen,” 
whereby the uctlou of zltie on hydrochloric acid Is meant shows narrow and 
Infertile teaching It should be shown that all acids are acted Upon by certain 
classes of metals to produce hydrogen. Examples of Both classes of metals 
should be given and the general principles derived. Tbe reason ffir using zinc 
and hydrochloric acid in the laboratory can then be stated. 

It is recommended that the candidate's preparation In chemistry should 
include : 

(а) Individual laboratory work, comprising at least 40 exercises selected 
from a list of GO or more, not very different from the list given below. 

(б) Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations, to be used mainly as a basis 

for questioning upon the general principle* involved in the pupil's laboratory 
Investigations. * # 

(r) The study of at least one standard text-book, to the end that the pupil 
may gain a comprehensive and connected view of the most Important facts and 
laws of elemental chemistry. * 


UR OX RSP Ranfvy rfe 

General: 

1. Composition of the atmosphere. ( ' 

2. Dissociation of mercuric oxide, and study of resulting products. 

3. Rurnhig of magnesium, sodium, and potassium lu air, and of Iron In 

oxygen, with study of resulting products. 

4. Combination of substances produced in (8) with water, and study of 

results. 

5. Burning of sulphur and phosphorus In air; study of products. 

6. Combination of substances produced in (S) with water; study of 

products. 

7. Treatment of substances resulting fcom (3) and (4) with hydrochloric 

acid, and examination of final product* 

Lavot of gas volumes and vapor tension: 

8. Boyle's law.. 

9. 'Charles's law. s 

10. Vapor tension as related to temperature. 

Common elements and compounds: 

11. Preparations and study of oxygen. 

12. Weight of a liter of oxygen under standard conditions. 

13. Preparation of hydrogen }>y action of sodium on water. Careful st^dy 

of by-prod^pt ‘ 4 

14. Preparation of hydrogen by sine and acid. More thorough study of* 

hydrogen In larger quantities. Study of by-product 
T 15. Weight of a liter <rf hydrogen under standard condition*. (Optional for 
best students.) , 

16. Proportion by weight in which hydrogpn and oxygen finite. (Lecture 

demonstrations with eudiometer.) \ 

17. PropAton by .weight In which hydrogen and oxygen cdmblne. 



18. Study of boiling point freezing point action on Utmui and taste of 


,u r~} ■ ” " ' 
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Common elements and compounds — Continued. 

19. Electrolysis of water, resulting gases being accurately measured and 

tested. 

20. Vapor density of water, conclusion as to formula for water. (Op- 

tional for best pupils.) 

2L Study of sodium, potassium, lithium, strontium, calcium, and barium 
compounds. Detection of presence of these metals by flauie tests, 
and by spectroscope. 

22. Study of salts of cobalt, copper, nickel, manganese, chromium, Iron. 
Tests for these metals and those mentioned. in 21 in unknown mix- 


tures. 

23. Study of compounds of aluminum, ipagnesium, and zinc. Tests for 

these In mixtures of 21 and 22. 

24. Tests for sliver, lead, and bismuth in unknown mixtures of 21, 22, 

and 23. 

25. Tests for mercbry and arsenic In unknown mixtures of 21 , 22, -23, 

and 24. 

26. Preparation and study of chlorine gas. 

27. Weight of a liter of chlorine. 

28. Combn8tlon of chlorine in hydrogen. 

29. Preparation of hydrochloric acid and study of properties. 

30. Decompositlop of hydrochloric acid gas by sodium amalgam, and con- 

clusions &b io percei/age composition. Avogadro's law. 

31. Preparation and study of at least three chlorides. 

32. Preparation and study of bromine. | 

33. Preparation of at least three bromides. 

34. Preparation and study of iodine. 

*35. Preparation of at least three Iodides. ^ 

36. Comparative study of the^chemlsm of chlorine, bromine, a^g/lodlnc by 
, mutual displacement 
,37. Study of hydrofluoric acid and fluorides. 


38. Determination of the combination proportion of chlorine und zinc and 

the atomic weight of zinc. v 

39. Atomic weight of zinc from specific heat. I .aw of Du long and Petit. 

40. Atomic weight of silver by displacement of zinc. 

41. Study of forms of sulphur. 

42. Direct formation of^sulphldes. 

43. Study of sulphurous oxide. *. , 

44. Preparation of sulphurous and sulphuric acids; 

45. Preparation of at least two sulphites aud two corresponding sulphates. 

Comparative study of these. * 

46.. Decomposition of ammonium nitrate and study of nitrous oxide. 

47. To determine the composition of nitrous oxide.. Gay-Lussac's law. 

48. Preparation and study of nitric acid. » 

49. Preparation of three nltratefc in three different ways. 

59. Composition of gas formed by action of cold dilute nitric acid on copper. 
CJ. Composition of gas formed by union of nitric oxide and oxygen. 

52. Preparation of chromic anhydride, chromic add, and potassium chro- 

mate. , * 

53. Changing potassium chromate to* potassium bichromate and back again. 

Oxidation^ and reduction In solutions. 

*64. Ch rom iu m *h an acld-fdhning and as a base»forming elonent Prepare- 
.I., T" tion of chromium sulphate. 

mot*;" ~“t :r ~rrr % • 
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Carbon and some carbon compounds: 

56, Product of burning charcoal. . Teats. 

67. Test for presence of carbon in wood, paper, kerosene, coal gas, alcohol. 

58. Preparation of three carbonates. 

59. Solubility of carbonates in the presence of carbon dioxide 

60. Effect of heat on* suspension of carbonates In solution. 1 

61. ‘ Carbon dioxide from fermentation. 

62. Alcohol from fermentation, 

OS. Preparation of ether by alcohol and sulphuric acid. 

64. Preparation of alkaline salts of fatty acids; or soap making. 



LABORATORY NOTEBOOK. 

Kvery candidate must present at the time of and as part of the examination 
in chemistry a notebook containing, in the candidate’s own language, a descrip- 
tion of his laboratory exercises, the steps, observations, and results of each exer- 
cise being carefully recorded. The record should be well ordered, plainly legible, 
mid concise. Simple drawings are the briefest and best descriptions of most ap- 
paratus. Mere repetitions of directions or descriptions given elsewhere should 
be avoided, but the notebook must afford clear evidence of the pupil’s ability to 
make accurate observations and to draw correct conclusions, 

The notebook must contain an index of experiments, and must bear the in- 
dorsement of the teacher, such indorsement being written in ink on the inside of 
the cover. The indorsement must be iu effect as follows : 


I certify that this notebook in a true and original record of experiments actually per- 
formed by in the chemical laboratory of school during the yetr 19 

In* tract or t* Charge. 

The ratio of counts for laboratory notebook and for examination shall be as 
30 to 70. 

The laboratory notebook will be returned to the candidate upon request at any 
time within one yeur after the examination. Laboratory notebooks will not In 
general be preserved longer than one year. 


Botany. . 


L 


Lecture and laboratory study extending over at least five hours per week for 
a year, conducted uuder definite instruction aided by text-book study. The 
scope of the work to be estimated in part by notebooks, with outline drawings 
included. The studies should comprise the structure of the cell, the formation 
of tissue, the general morphology, physiology, and ecology op the seed, seedling, 
and mature plant in the higher types. The broad principles governing plant 
classification should be thoroughly understood, and selected types similar' to 
those recommended by the college entrance examination board In botany should 
be studied alike with text-book and laboratory aid. The lecture and laboratory 
work should be supplemented in all cases by studies mad^ in the garden and 
the field. For more detailed Information reference should be made .to the .d£ 
tailed outline of study recommended by the college entrance exatfii^atlo^Soord. 

ZooiboY. 

Preparation In this subject presupposes a full year’s course of five hours per 
week, not less than t^thtrds of the time being devoted* to laboratory work 
guided \>y definite directions. This should be supplemented by the study of 
some good elementary text-book* such as Parker and Parker, Practical Zoology, 
or LlnviUs and Kelly, General Zoology, 

mm* 
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The scope of the course should be similar to that outlined In tW text-books 
n a med. ' Elach student should keep a laboratory notebook In which to enter 
. from day to day a record of the laboratory work done; this record should 
consist of carefully labeled outline drawings of the chief structures studied, 
and accurate notes of all observations, experiments, or demonstrations which 
can nQt be recorded by drawings. This notebook, properly certified by the. 
teacher, must be submitted by the applicant for admission. The requirements 
here outlined are essentially the same t &8 those specified by the college entrance 
examination board for the subject of soology, to which reference should he 
made for a more detailed description. * ^ 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. * 

(1) Students who present themselves for admission to advanced standing, 
will be required: (a) To satisfy the requirements for admission to the fresh- 
man class; and (6) to take examinations In those subjects In the course fur 
which the applicant desires to receive advance credit 

At Its option, the committee on admission to_ advanced standing may accept, 
in the case of students who come from other colleges, the work done at such 
colleges in any subject or subjects in lieu of examination, provided n statement 
Is submitted, properly certified by the authorities of such colleges, stating in 
detail the extent and character of the work done and the grades attained, 

(2) Every applicant for admission to advanced standing who comes from 
another college must present a letter of honorable dismissal from such college. 
Applicants who do not come from other colleges must conform In this regard to- 
the regulations governing tfdmission to the freshman class, 

* (3) A graduate of another college of sufficient standing may be admitted 

without examination to the senior class as a regular student, provided : 
(o) That his previous course has been such that In the Judgment of the com- 
mittee on admission to advanced standing he will tfe able to complete in one 
year^the work required for the bachelor's degree, in the course which he pro- 
poses to enter; and (6) that the professor^ In charge of the subjects which he 
proposes to take find that he has had the requisite preparation. . 

<4) No student may be admitted as a Candida teYor a degree after the begin- 
ning of the senior year, 

ADMISSION TO SPECIAL AND PARTIAL COURSES* 

Every applicant for adxnisalon as a special or partial student Is required to 
fill out & blank containing such questions as may seem necessary to determine 
his general educational fitness, the reasonableness of his application, and the 
ety of entertain! ng it An application for admission to a special or par- 
uVse'tnust be accompanied by certificates covering the prescribed require- 
and must be* received in time to have these certificates verified and ap- 
ved before -the beginning of the coarse tor which application *ls made. The 
ttee on admission to special and partial courses may make supplementary 
lnqify !es of former teachers of the applicant, and of others to who&f it may be 
refer 

In tire case of special courses for which technical requirements are prescribed, 
or partial courses Involving subjects requiring, technical preparation, the head 
Of tbs department concerned decides whether these requirements are satisfied. 
HU detMon on this point is fina l. 

eo m wltli thifc addittonsl evidence, accepts V rejects thr applica- 
tion* on blsjpasaing such. 
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The requirements for admission to the several authorised special courses are 
us follows: V ' 

Special Coubse in Architecture. 

Candidates for admission to the two-year si>ecial course in architecture must 
be at least 21 years of age (unless graduates of public high schools), and must 
Imve spent two years at work in the office of a practical architect, or must 
have had such other technical training as may. In the judgment of the professor 
of architecture, be considered an equivalent.^ 

They must further pass examinations In Mathematics A (<), C and D, and ill 
freehand and instrumental drawing. Those who desire to take the optimial 
work in mechanics of materials are required to pass entrance examinations also 
in Mathematics E, 

Candidates who do not at the time of admission satisfy fully the requirements 
in Mathematics A (0. C and D, and In freehand drawing, must itost]>one work for 
which these are directly preparatory until a subsequent examination is passed. 


Special Course in Biology. 

The candidate must be at least 18 yeays of age, and must satisfy the require- ' 
ments for admission to the regular course, except in^Latln, when only B and C 
or 0 ure required. (For admlsslpn to the regular course iu biology so** p. 43.) 


a Special Course in Business Practice and Banking. 


A two-year special course is offered In business practice and banking. 

A candidate rilust fulfill one of the following requirements : 

1. If be be 21 years of age or over, the admitting committee will require him 
to satisfy the professors In charge that he is qualified to take the work. 

2. If he be uuder 21 years of age he must huve graduated from a public high 
school whlcli has a course of at least three years In length and he must have 
had two years pt business exi>erieuce of a grade satisfactory to the professors 
in charge. i 


(5) COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY . 


•i 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS . 
GENERAL STATEMENT. 


0 


"a * 

There are^po examinations for admission to the schools of law, political 
science, philosophy, pure science, and fine arts (courses leadlug to degrees), or 
to teachers* college. For the requirements for admission to these departments 
see the separate announcements of the schools and faculties concerned. 

Examinations for admission to Columbia Collage, Barnard College, the College 
of Physicians' and Surgeons, the College of Pharmacy ( university course) , the 
Schools of Applied Science, and the Schools of Fine Arts (bourses leading to 
certificates) ar&held each year in January, June, and September, 

In Jfene the examinations are those of the College Entrance Examin ation 
Board, of which Columbia University is amember. The university, accepts the 
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numerical ratings of/ltf board, but Axes a i 
colleges and schools. 

In January and September the examinations will be held only at the univer- ‘ 
slty. The board at present holds examinations only In- June. 

While all persons ^ taking the January examinations icill receive due credit 
for the results of the examine tUrns, student s may admitted, at the beginning 
of the second half year , only to Columbia College and Barnard College. 

AU eorresiiumlence with the College Kn trance Examination Hoard, ail requests 
for its publications, etc., should be addressed to its ** Secretary, Post-Office Sub- 
station 84, New York, N. Y.” 

All eorretq>orulence with the university should be addressed to the secretary 
of the university. 

Examination Eke. 


T»TO AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
in I form passing mark for the several 


Every application for examination in June must be accompanied by a fee 
of $5 for all candidates examined at {mints in the United* States and Canada, 
and $15 for all candidates examined at {mints outside of the United States 
and Canada. 

Every application for examination In January or September must he accom- 
panied either by a fee of $5; by a receipt from the Bursar for nn examination 
fee previously {Mild, or by the receipt Issued by the secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board for the Jane examinations immediately preceding. 
The latter will be accepted in either Septnnber or January, bat not in both ; and 
a sinffle fee p<tid to the university icill cocCr only two eonsceulivts series of 
examinations , namely, January and September or Beptembvr and January' 

If a late application Is accepted, either by the College Entrance Examination 
Board or by the university, a second fee of $5 must be paid. 

The examination-fee receipt should be carefully preserved. It must bo pre- 
sented by the candidate to the supervisor in charge of the examinations which 
he attends as evidence that he is entitled to be admitted to the same. No 
candidate will be admitted to the .1 tnunry or September examinations uimn the 
receipt of the board, unless that receipt bears the certification of the registrar 
of Columbia University that tin* candidate’s application has been filed. 


Division ok Examination. 

A candidate may present himself at any of the scheduled series of examina- 
tions, subject to the following restrictions: 

(1) He may not present himself ut more than fdur series of examinations 
except by s|>eelui consent of the committee on admissions of the school which 
he purposes to enter. 

<2) At the first and second series credit will he given only for such subjects 
or lettered (or numbered ) parts qf. a subject as are approved by bis principal 
instructor. 

(The results of an examination shall stand to his credit for twenty-eight 
8, but no longer. 

Blacks or Examination 


..A 


In June, 1908, entrance examinations wltt be held at a large number of widely 
distributed points, a Uat of which will be published by the board about March 1. 
Requests for examinations at particular points should reach the secretary of the 
boeid not later than February L A * * 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS — COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

In January and September, 1908, examinations will be held only at the uni- 
versity. 

Examination Subjects. t 

Columbia University recognizes the following examination subjects, which 
may be offered ’ for admission to one or more of the colleges and sohools In- 
cluded In the university, each subject counting for a Bi**clflc number of points 
us Indicated below : 


English 

Elementary French 

Eleft^ntary German 

Elen 1 utary Greek 

Elementary history 

Elementary Itallun 0 

Elementary Latin 

Elementary mathematics. 

Elementary physics 

Elementary Spanish 

Hotuuy 

Chemistry 

pruwiug 

Harmony _ 


Musical appreciation 

| Musical iterforniance 0 . 

Thyslography 

Shopwork 0 

Zoology 

Intermediate French. . 

4 (^Intermediate Gernimi . 
Advanced English 0 
Advanced Grtsek °. 
Advanced history a . .... 
Advanced I>ntln 0 . 
Advanced mathematics . 
Advanced physics 0 . . 


admission to the several colleges and schools 
to each college or school, under the beading 


The combinations of subjects for 
are Indicated in the pages devoted 
"Admission.” 

SUBMISSION OF NOTEBOOKS, DRAWINGS, ETC. 

All work submitted must be duly certified to In Ink by the teacher in the 
following form : 

I certify that this Is a true and original record of work actually performed by 

while in attendance at during the year 19 ' , 

• Instructor in 

Drawings should bear a Blmllnr certillcatlon, of Iq case of work not done 
under Instruction should be accompanied by the candidate's own signed declara- 
tion. 

AH notebooks unless otherwise si>eclfled should be submitted at the time for. 
examination. Candidates desiring their retdrn should apply for the June 
examinations to the secretary of the college entrance examination board ; for 
the September and January examinations, to the secretary of the university. 

English exercise books, submitted In lieu of examltmfSm, advanced English 
essays, or advanced history and advanced physics notebooks, should be sent 
to the secretary of the university at least two weeks before the examinations 
begin. Within ten days the candidate will be Informed whether or not the 
work submitted has been accepted. Englls!£* *exerclse books will not be returned 
to the writer* * 

DEFINITIONS OF REQUIREMENTS . 6 

(Specimens of the question papers set by Columbia University may be pb- 
talned from the secretary upon application. The question pajttrs set by (be 

* Candidates will be examined In this subject only In January and September. 

* The several subjects are stated In terms of units ; the unit Is a course of five periods 
weekly throughout an academic year of the preparatory school ; the subjects are assigned 

units in accordance with the time required to prepartf adequately upon them for college', 
entrance* t 


v* 
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college entrance examination board are published annually in hook form by 
Qlnn & Co,, Boston, Mass.) 

% The following abridged statements are intended merely to Indicate the gen- 
era! scope of the requirements. The official definition of each requirement Jh* 
printed in full in the bulletin of entrance examinations, and any person who 
intends to take the examinations himself or to preimre others for them, should 
procure this bulletin. The current edition of the bulletin and specimen ques- 
tion papers may be obtained from the secretary of Columbia University ujstn 
application. . 

Bo/ony°( One poiut). — (1) Structure and life history of 10 or more types of 
representative families of plants, 10 of them seed plunts; (2) elementary fllnnt 
physiology; (3) elementary natural history (ecology of plants). Requiring one 
year of laboratory and class-room instruction for the course. 


Chemistry « (one point). — Preparation and proi>erties of the common ele- 
ments and their important compounds. * 

Mastery of the more usual chemical terms and ubility to make simple calcu- 
lations and explanations of chenhcal processes. Preparation should include 
lectures and demonstrations, study of 1 standard elementary text-books, und 40 
or more laboratory exercises. 

IJroieing* (one point).— The ubility to sketch free-hand with reasonable 
accuracy — (a) From dictation, simple geometrical figures; (tr) from the ob- 
ject, a vasp, household utensil, or other familiar object; (c) .from the copy, 
enlarging or reducing simple pieces of machinery or architectural or decorutive 
detail, (At least 20 free-hand drawings must be submitted.) 

English (three points).— (a) Reading und practice (this part of the test may 
be fulfilled In whole or In part by au exercise book; see p. 30),- A test of 
training in English comjwsitiou. A list of the bookB prescribed for reading 
appears in the bulletin, (b) Study and.practice. The subject-matter, form and 
structure of certain specified works, and incidentally English grammar and 
English literary history. Prescribed for 1008: Julius Cesar; Lycldas; Comus ; 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso; Burke on Conciliation ; Macuulay’s Addison and 
Lllie of Johnson, (For succeeding years see bulletin.) 

English , advanced (one point).— 1 The equivalent of English A1-A2. (1) 

Bkiglish composition, presupposlug the elements of rhetoric; (2) general his- 
tory of English literature, and selected works (a list of which may be obtained 
from the secretary of the university). Ten essays of ut least 000 words each 
must also be submitted. (See^p, 68.) 

French , elementary (two points);— Accurate pronunciation and the ability 
to read at sight easy prose^nd to put into French simple English sentences. 
The rudiments of the grammar, involving all but the rure irregular verb forms 
&ntl the- simpler uses of conditional and subjnnctive. The preparation should 
Include, beside the mastery of a good elementary text-book, the reading of 
800-600 pages of easy French. 

French, intermediate (one point). — Additional reading, 400-600 pages, includ- 
ingdramatic works. Grammar completed. Further drill in composition, 

fferman, elementary (two points). — Accurate pronunciation and the ability 
to read easy dialogue and narrative prose, and a workiug knowledge of gram- 
mar and composition adequate for the putting Into German of simple English 
sentences based upon rf^&mlUar vocabulary* The preparation should Include, 
beside the mastery of a good elementary text-book, the reading of 150-200 
pages of easy German. 
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German/ intermediate (one point). — Additional reading, 400 pages of mod- 
erately difficult prose and poetry. Further drill In grammar and composition, 
with special reference to syntax. 

Greek , elementary ( three points). — (o) 1 and 2. Attic grammar and ele- 
mentary composition, based on Anabasis 1— II ; (b) Anabasis I-IV ; (c) Iliad 
I— 1 1 1 (except II 404— end) with tests concerning constructions, poetic forms, 
and prosody; (/) translation into Greek of simple continuous English prose; 
(p) translation Into English at sight of continuous Greek prose. / 

Greek, advanced (one i>oint). — The equivalent of Greek 3-4 (see p. 03) : At 
least 1,000 nddltioiml^JJnee la Homer and eight orations of Lysias. Also at 
iHtst 20 exercises in writing connected narrative Greek prose. 

History, elementary (two points, l. e., a ami b. or c and d, ol* (for applied 
science) one point, i. e., a or b or c or d)v — Either : (aj^ Ancient, beginning with 
brief Btddy of oriental | peoples and coining down to the death of Charlemagne,- 
with reference to art, Hterature, and government; <b) from 800 on including 
growth of the "state system; (<•) English history, including .feudal and po] It lea I 
developments; (d) American history with the elements of civil government. 

Each field may beat be covered by an accurate text-book of 300 pages plus, 
say, 300 pages of selected supplementary reading. 

History, advanced (one |M)lnt).° — (To be taken In the group not offered for 
elementary history.)' Equivalent to history A1-A2. Supplementary reading 
emphasizing the significance of historical phenomena. The candidate must 
present at least 5.000 words of notes on each historical field offered, und show 
practice In making historical parallels, In prej^arlng digests of outside reading, 
and in uw? of historical uiii]»k. 

Italian, elementary (two points).- — The requirement corrcsixmds to- v that in 
elementary French. ( See p. 00. ) } 

Latin, elementary (four iH>lnts), !. e., a, <^.d, L and m, or two poluta, 1. e., 
a and either c or d, or (except for Columbia College and Barnard College, and 
Schools of Music and Design — courses lending to -it certificate in music or 
design) b. (a) 1 and 11 — elementary grammar and prose composition; (b) 
any four books of Caesar's Gallic War, preferably I-IV; (<•) Cicero, any six 
orations, preferably the four orations against Catiline, AiTlilas, and the Manil- 
lan Law: id) Virgil, the .Eneld I-VI, with incidental prosody; (/) translation 
into I-atln of simple couttnuous English prose; (w) translation into English 
at sight of continuous Tgitln prose. " 

Latin , adrnuccd (one point). — Equivalent* to. Latin A1-A2. Horace, Odes 
Hooks I and 111, with Incidental prosody, and Livy, Book XXI, and chapters 
41-53, Book XXII. Twenty exercises 'from Part I of Glldersloeve nnd Lodge’s 
Prose Comi> 08 ltlon. ' 

Mathematics, elementary (three points). — (a) Elementary algebra, Including 
\ — the four fundamental operations for rational expressions, ami such topics as 
lowest common multiple, ratio and pm|>ortloii, linear equations, radicals, frac- 
tional and negative exponents; tt-T-quadratic equations, arithmetic and geo- 
metric progressions, the binomial theorem for positive integral exponents, the use 
of graphical methods; (b) plane geometry — original exercises, loci, mensura- 
tion of lines and plane surfaces. 

Mathematics , advanced (one point). — (si) Solid geometry, original exercises, 
loci problems, mensuration of surfaces and solids; ( c ) trigonometry,. the p«P- 
cipal formulas, simple equations aad triangles, theory and use of logarithms 
(without infinite series) . 

— — — h — 

* *A certified notebook must be submitted. (Bee p. B0,) 
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Music, Note. — A candidate for admission to Colombia College may offer 
either a or b. A candidate for admission to the School of Music (courses lead- 
ing to a certificate in music) may offer either a or h or both-^with or without 
the addition of musical iwrformance. 

(а) Musical appreciation (not involving ability to perform nor to read from 

printed music) (one point)..— (1) The principal musical forms ami their his- 
torical development; (2) the lives and environment of Bach. Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Chopin, and five other composers; (3) familiarity with certain 
compositions designated in Bulletin. , „ 

(б) Harmony (one |K>int).— The elements of simple harmonization. 

(c) Musical performance (two i mints). —The candidate should communicate 
with the School of Music regarding this requirement. 

Physics (one point). 0 — The most Important facts and laws In elementary 
physics Preim ration should luclude^he mastery of a standard text -book sup- 
plemented by numerical problems, 1 ^strnctlon by lecture with demonstrations 
and individual laboratory exorcises— say mechanics, 13; sound, 3; heat, r»< 
tight, d; electricity, 8. 

Physics, advanced (one point ) «— Equivalent to physics 3-1. Requires :wi 
additional and more advanced experiments. 

Physiography (one point ).« ft — Preparation includes modern text books and 
at least 40 Individual laboratory and field exercises— say, earth as a globe, 5; 
oeeai^j; atmosphere. 12; land. 18.’ 

Sf^cork (onp point ).— Involving in each subject ISO laboratory hours, 
examination, both written and practical, on the use and structure of4pois, na- 
ture of shop processes, methods of construction, and properties of materials. 



Authenticated models nmy he presented oh evidence of technical skill. 

The candidate may offer either: (a) Woodwork— I. ; it. turning and 

patterrimaklng; (h) forcing; or (c) machine work. ' * ^ 

Spanish, elvn&ntary Ttwo points). -*-The requirement corresixmds tn that in 
elementary French (see p. 60). 

Zoology (one point).® — laboratory and field study, supplemented by text- 
book and further reading: (1) General natural history of common American 
unlmal types; (2) classificatloiKof^mlmnlH into phyla and lending classes; (3) 


structure of typical anlnmls-^say, frog or fish, decapod, earthworm, hydra, pro- 
tozoon ; (4) physiology of Jbo tyjtfs studied and comparison of life-processes 
of animals and plants; (5 and 0) (in u very elementary wuyj reproduction, 
embryology and (optional) elements of cytology; (7) optional biological his- 
tory. 


SCHOOL QF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


The faeulty’of applied science Jins charge of th^ following schools: 

The School of Mines, with four-year courses lending to the degrees of engineer 
of mines and metallurgical engineer. 

The schools of engineering, with four-year courses In Civil engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, and mechanical engineering, the first two leading to the 
degree of civil engineer, and the others to the degree of electrical engineer and 
mechanical engineer, respectively. .. , ■ ’* 

• A certified And indexed notebook must be submitted. (See 
1 6 This corresponds to tbe subject called geography by the 
tioa Board. 
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The School of Chemistry, with four-year course* lending to the degrees of 
chemist and cbemlcn) engineer. 

These courses are Intended To meet the requirements of the several professions 
Indicated. Many of the courses permit a certain amount of specialization, 
particularly In the fourth year. 


ADMISSION, 

The committee on admissions of the schools of mines, engineering, and 
chemistry dm* charge of nil matters relating to "this subject, Candidates for 
admission to the first-year class should be at least is years of age at the time 
of matriculation. 


Coli.fo i atk Preparation Kkcom mended. 


Tiie liberal training offer imI by the preliminary collegiate course Is quite an 
hnjmrtunt to englneera, metallurgists, and chemists hr h> lawyers, physicians, 
or clergymen, and is strongly recommended by the faculty ctf npplhnl science. 
This, however, docs not and should not involve a residence of elghUyeurs in 
college and technical school before a candidate receives the professional degree. 

A graduate of any good college who 1ms select ed Ills course with reference 
to future work In applied science is able to complete the requirements for n 
degree In the schools of mines, engineering. and chemistry in less than four, 
years after receiving tlie. bachelor's degree. Tlie opiMirtunlties for clow articu- 
lation between Columbia .College and these sch^ls are particularly good, 

ltKqUlBKMKNTS KOR Al>MI8HIO>f FOR STTDKNTH WITHOI’T COM.KOI ATK PREPARATION, 

Every candidate must offer thereto ranee examinations (see below) sub- 
jects amounting to ir> polxitt A point represents a course of five />erlods 
a week for one year In the wromlnry school. 


Counting in points. 

..... 1 
. 1 


Tlie candidate must offer'* 

Chemistry. ....... ...... 

Drawing.. 

‘ Elementary French | L * *\ 

or i 2 

Elementary Cerninu | 

English _ . . _ 3 

Mathematics . .......... . . 4 

Physics ...... . . y? 1 

ami three lwlnts from the following, subject to the restriction that to offer an 

advanced subject will Involve offering either at tlie same time or earlier the 
cor res|>ond lha elementary subject : * 

ElemtmtnraGeriunn - points. 

or > arc riftotw 2 

Elementary French 

Element!?)' Spanish* _ 2 

Elementftjf Fntln..y .... .. . 2 

Intermediate French . . 1 1 

Intermediate Oetpmn 1 

Ancient history . r __ , l 

Modern and medlieva 1 history w 1 

American history .... ,_l #1 

Englisli history- 1... ^ .. .. 1 

^Botany.;.. •_ l 



/ 

Zoology % I 

Shopwork I j 

Advanced physics _ ^ : i 

All candidates fot degrees of engineer of mine* metallurgical ami chemical ! 

engineer, or chemist, are recommended to offer elementary and intermediate ! 

(rerniun. ‘ ; 

Adm ission to Advanced Standing. 

* 

Candidates for admission frogi other universities or colleges, and those desir- 
Ing to he admitted to advanced^ standing on examination, should make applica- 
tion as early as 'possible lit writing to the ehalrnmn ’of the committee on 
admission of 4ho sclutols of mines, engineering, and chemistry, ; 

The application should he accompanied by: 

1. A catalogue of the Institution for. work In which credit is desired. -The 

eoitrses which the candidate has completed must he distinctly marked in this 
catalogue. - 

2. Properly certified official statements ^wfjns standing In the subjects whlrli 

he offers. . ** » 

3. letters or.sOther evidence vouching for his character and honorable dis- ! 

mlssnl from the institution from which he comes. • 

Kneh candidate f<fr a defree seeking admission to nd%uced standing must 
show that he has attained proficiency In the equivalents of: 

1. The requirements for admission to the first year class. . '[ 

2. All the ^escribed studies already pursued by the class to which he socks 


ir 


a- 
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admission. ^ 

A candidate mny he admitted Notwithstanding deficiencies in some of those 
studies, hut no candidate will be recommended for a professional degree until he 
shall have completed all the studies required for that <Vgree. 

No applicant will be allowed to enter the fourth-year class as a candidate for 
a degree after October -15 In any year. ^ - , V 

The (^gilnlttee on admission will notify the Candidate by mall at the address' 1 
given injws letter wlmtcourses, of those entered, are accepts! as equivalent to 
courses at ’Columbia University.* The committee gives credit for complete 
courts only. In eases where the work previously done by the candidates lma 
not been accepted by tlie\pnimlttee, the candidate may present himself for 
examination during the week Immediately preceding the owning of the Uni- 
versity at the times and places at which the regular fall examinations are }wq 4 |* 
When no examination Is scheduled for the course nt this time, the candidate 
may present himself nt the office or the deun, who will arrange for the necessary 
examination. The schedule of fall examinations Is to be* obtained from the 
registrar. A fee of $5 Is charged for these examinations to all applicants who 
do not take them ut the regular time. * 


Admission to Special Courses. 


Graduates of the schools of mines, engineering, ami chemistry, and of other 
Institutions of equal grade, may pursue any subjects taught In the schools for 
which they are properly qualified. 

Persons of mature age who are not graduates, but who show si>eclal qualifi- 
cations, are sometimes permitted to pursue special courses, but this permission 
Is not given, to. others. 

•When tike candidate la at n considerable distance from the university, his applied 
tton should be made ns early as possible In order thal he may receive the reply In time 
to present himself at the university on September 14, 1008. * 


¥ 


.iu, . 
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COLUMBIA. COLLEGE. * , 




ADMISSION. 

Candidates are admitted by the committee un admisslona under the following 
regulations : 

Except*for reasons of weight, candluntes for admission to. the .freshman clasB 
must l>e at least 15 years of uge at the time of matriculation and correspond- 
ingly older for admission to advunced standing. Each candidate must before 
admission present u certificate of good moral Character from Ids last teacher 
or from some citizen of good standing. Students from other colleges or univer- 
sities must bring certificates of bononihie41lsmission. 

All requests for information regarding admission should be addressed to the 
secretary of the university. 

, To thl Freshman Class. 

Kv4ry>nudldute must offer at the entrance examinations (see below i subjects 
amounting to 15 points. The point here represents the number of years, at 
the rate of five periods a week, which will normally bo required In tin* sec- 
ondary school to prepare adequately for the college examination. 

The camlidutc maid offer — 

Counting in points. 

English - \ 3 

Elementary mathenaHJcs __ — - 3 

. and in the case of (^mlidates for the A. It. degree 

Eleipentary Ijitjn — -1 

or, hrginning June, 100$. In tlie case of candidates “for It. S. degm* nthcr. 

elementary l^itln . . .. - - - ■■ ■ - 1 

Chemistry . _ - - " --- - 1 

Elementary physics 1 

Intermediate nr advanced subjects -2 - - 2 

The candidate may offer any of the following subjects without other re- 
striction than that to offer an ad van ml subject will involve offering .either 
at thejsame time or curlier the corresponding ’elementary subject: 

Elementary Greek/. ... . . 3 

Elementary History.. .... . ...... 1 2 

Drawing., ... ... . % - ---- 1 

Music ... ■ •••■'a *'*■- 1 

Intermediate French — ...... ... 1 

Intermediate German . * . ... ... 1 

Advanced English. . — 1 

Advanced Greek. ... . - - — v. : X 

Advanced history ..... ..... ..^ 1 

Advanced Latin ... --- - --* 1 

Advanced mathematics * - - 

Advanced physics V- X 

and in the case df candidates for tlje B. S. degree * 

Elementary Latin (see p. fil) j 4 or 2 

T^he candidate may offer not mofe*tbdn 4 polutfe in all from the four su$>-^ 

Jectp fdllowlng : * t 

Elementary French: \r 2 

Elementary German. ,2 

Italian < 2 

Spanish - J •*» 2 

76049— Na ! 
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The^candldatemgy \>ffer not (pore than 3 # points In all from the six sub- 
jects following : 

Elementary, nhysics : 1. 

Chemistry « * * 1 

Botany ^ ^ — 1 

Physiography •_ .. _ ^ l 

Shop work ' f 

Zoology r 1 


£ 


$: * 


Acceptance of Cebtificates. 

Columbia College accepts, in lieu of its entrance examinations, no credentials 
of any sort except the regents’ academic diploma, the regents* collegiate en- 
trance diploma {for details see the Announcement of Columbia College), and 
the certificates of approved colleges, and these only for the subjects which 
they specifically cover. Certificates of the preparatory or hlghrschool , depart- 
ments of universities and colleges are not accepted. ’ 

Candidates must take the regular entrance examinations In the subjects In 
which their certificates are not deemed adequate. * • 

All certificates so^ offered must be received by the college committee on 
admissions at least one week before the first day of the entrance examinatloilk 


To Advanced Standing. ^ * 

Candidates for admission to advanced standing upon the basis of certificates 
^rom other colleges must fill out the appropriate application blank, to be ob- 
r ' * tained from the secretary of the university, and^flle It with the committee on 
f , admissions one week before the 1st day of the September or January entrance 

jh • examinations. Each candidate jnnst also present, at that* time, an official tran- 

script jof his academic record, together with a marked catalogue of the Institution 
y .. that he leaveA, ■ 

Candidates for admission to the* freshman class offering for entrance more 
tv , . t than the retired 15 points receive ^dlt for this extra work toward a degree, 
.on a basis fy Jjje determinedly the committee on admissions; but not more than 
fcj ' J 18 of the 124 jpnlnts required for a degree may be rqpde in thl.j way. 



To Spcoiai, Courses. 

* 

„• Special couffees are offered to young men of good character, at leaqt 18 years 
of agp ( vfho wtoh without reference to s any degree to make ^seticAis study of 
any subject on group of subjects. Suct^men are deslgnate^^nonmatrlculated 
students,” and are expected* to fulfil re^fo^ments far admission to the 
freshman class. Applications m\»)i^*<na<le,.on blanks to be obtained from t^e 
secretary of the university, at least one week before the entrance examinations 
begin. * 

Exeept for reasons of weight no one will admitted as a social student who, 
within ten months of'thellme of his application, has been refused admission, or 
has flailed in his work, as a candidate for a degree. 

Persons who wish to pursue merely elementary subjects, such as Vnay be 
offered- for admission, are not received as nonmatriculated students.’ 

* Applications from ' men of maturity whd have been several years out of school 
of college, and have bad a valuable educative experience in practical life will 
be- considered on their merit* v 
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'On Probation. 

Every freeman admitted conditionally will be held under probation during 
the first half year of residence. Not later than at the enjl of this period the 
dean, on -the basis of reports from the head of each .department In which the 
student is registered, will decide whether he shall be admitted to full standing, 
have his period of probation extended, or be dropped from the roll. The mark 
C, B, or A, obtained in any subject at the end of the first half year of residence, 
will be regarded as removing an entrance condition on that subject, unless the 
condition was Incurred In a part of the subject not directly lnrolxed In the work 
of the college course. Any condition not so removed must be satisfied by formal ' 
examination. * * 


(«) YAJLE UNIVERSITY. 


YALE COLLEGE.- 
. TERMS OF ADMISSION* % 

* 

Candidates are admitted to the freshman class on passing a satisfactory 
examination In the subjects listed in detail below, under the following six 
heads: (i) Latin, (ii) Greek or substitutes for Greek, (ill) French or German, 
(iv) English, (v) mathematics, (xl) ancient history. 

In 1908, and thereufter until further notice, candidates may meet the require* 
wents also by passing with satisfactory grades the equivalent subjects in the 
examination set by the college entrance examination board and presenting their 
board certificates for credit. (A candidate may take his preliminary examlna* 
tion with the board and his final in the Yale examination, or vice versa. A 
combination Sf the Yale examination and the board examination in June of the 
aajnr year 1 , however, is not allowed, and a candidate who offers such a combina- 
tion will "be Judged solely, by his work In the Yale examination. In no case will 
board papers be reread by the Yale examiners.) A detailed fist of the equivalent 
subjects in the board examination is given below, ImmeAUely after the detailed 
statement of the subjects of the Yale examination. Board certificates may be 
sent for exchange to the registrar of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. Credits, 
both preliminary and final, will be granted in accordance with the regulations 
which govern the Yale examination ; for example, at least five subjects must be 
• satisfactorily parsed in order to secured preliminary certificate. Requests for 
blank form^rf application for admission to the board examination mp; be sent 
to the secra^r < 

York City. 


of the college entrance examination board, Substation £4^ New 


SUBJECTS or THE YALE EXAMINATION. 

I. Latin. € 

L Latin grammar and composition. In three parts (which, however, mAy not 
be taken separably) : (a) Question on forms; (6) Questions on syntax; (c) 
A connected j aa«f of English prone to be translated Into Latin. 

The examine tioiNin 1908 will be based upon the second, third, and fourth 
orations of Cloero against Catiline. ', * ' 

2. Q^tnmaUittoo,. at rtsbt, of |MM«m tram Qnar and Kqpoa 
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8. Cicero: The oratiodb agdnst Catiline and for Archlas, and. In addition, 
either the Milo, or the .Manillap law, or the Cato Malor, or both the MarcelluB 
and the 14th Philippic. 

A Virgil: The first six bookB'of the ASneld (including prosody), and, in addi- 
tion, either the Bucolics or the eighth and ninth boohs of the ^Eneid. 

4 **- 

aom OX A£L TBS OliA WTCAXi PAPXXX 

In the examinations in Latin and Greek much height is given to the papers 
in grammar and composition (papers 1 and 5). Deficiencies in these subjects 
render it difficult or impossible to take up and cany on successfully the work in 
Latin or Greek of freshman year. The questions on forms and syntax call for 
a good knowledge of all regular inflections and aft#common irregular forms, 
and of the ordinary syntax of Cicero and of Xenophon, re»i>ectively. The pas- 
sages for translation Into Latin and Greek call further for acquaintance with 
the ''"Unary vocabulary of Cicero and of Xenophon, respectively; but the 
chief object of this part of the examination is to supplement the examination 
in formal grammar by testing the candidate’s working knowledge of Inflections, 
syntax, and the most common forms of sentence connection. .Teachers are 
urged to^comblne exercises in composition, both oral and written, with all the* 
prose reading of the' school course. Frequent short exercises in retroversion 
should have a prominent place apapng the means of obtaining' the needed facility. 

On the other classical papers grammatical questions are asked only to test 
the candidate's understanding of a passage, V>r on poetic forms and construc- 
tions (Including prosody) in Virgil and Homer. But good translation/even of 
prepared passages, requires a practical knowledge of grammatical principles. 

The translations of Latjn and Greek at sight (paper 2 and parts.of papers 0 
and 7) are read with especial care, as testing the candidate's ability to get at the 
author's meaning without help. It Is intended to give on the papers the mean- 
ings of such words (if there be any) as the candidate can not fairly be expected 
to know. Exercises In reading at sight should begin early in the school course, 
and from the outset particular attention should be given to developing the 
ability to take in the full meaning of each won! — and so, gradually, of the whole 
pa wage — Just as It stands, 1. e., in the original order and with full appreciation 
of the force 4 of each word as it comes, both as to Its dictionary meaning and 
as to its relation to, and force ini Its context. The habit of reading In this way 
should, in fact, be encouraged and cultivated in all the translating that the 
student has to da But no translation should be a %iere loose paraphrase. The \ 
fall meaning of the passage to be translated, gathered In the way described 
abovei, should be expressed In clegr and natural JEki^ish. 

A wrltteh examination* can not test the ear and tongue, but proper instruction 
ta any language will necessarily include the training of these organs. The 
school work in Latin and Greek, therefore, should Include much reading aloud, 
writing from dictation, and translating from the tttcher's reading. Learning 
fine passages by heart Is also very useful and should be more practiced. 

In order to allow the # schools freedom In arranging their courses of work, 

’ alternative equivalents are provided. In the authors set Thus, the papfer on 
Cicero contains questions on aTl the orations named In the list above, and in thfe 
Virgil paper passages are set from the eighth and ninth’ books of the 2Bneld as a 
substitute lor the BocolW Papers will be prepared also on 'other parts of 
^VirgO* eh other otatlehs of Cicero, on other portions of the works of Xenophon * 
boo tit of the .Anaba si vand on other boohs ol Homer thari the 
'of *h$ Odyssey, provided informs Mod- 
the cellar t hi t 
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. 5. Greek grammar and composition. In twg parts (which, however, max 1 

not be taken separately) : (a) Questions on forms and syntax; (t>) a passage * 
of simple English prose to be translated into Attic Greek. 

The examination In 1908 wilt be based upon the first three books of Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis. 

6. Xenophon : four books of the Anabasis. ^ This paper includes also a pas- 
sage from some work of Xenophon to test the candidate’s ability to read easy 
Greek at sight. 

7. Homer: Three books of the Iliad (including prosody). This paper in-, 
eludes also a passage from the poetps of Homer to be translated at sight Four 
books of the Odyssey may be* submitted for three books of the Iliad. 

Notes on all the classical papers are given above. *. 

SUSmTUTBI JOB 

In place of Greek (papers 5-7) the following substitutes are. accepted: 

A candidate who wishes to omit only Homer must offer two of the three parts 
of Mathematics Al, described below. It Is to be noted that under (3) there Is 
an option between advanced algebra and analytical geometry. A candidate who 
wishes to omit the entire Greek requirement (papers 5-7, above, but not Qraek 
history , which* is required of oil candidates) must offer both French (a) and 
German (a) and, In addition, one of the three following alternatives: 

1. Two of the three parts of mathematics Al and either French (6) or 

German (b)T . 

2. French (h)*and German (b). 

3. German (5) and German (c). y 

The requirements in these substitutes are a/ follows : # 

MATHEMATICS Al, 

AT, £. — A candidate who expects to continue mathematics 4n coVepe and who 
offers two of the three parts of mathematics Al in partial satisfaction of tfce 
' entrance requirement should offer parts (1) and (f). 

(1) Solid geometry: The usual text demonstrations, omitting \he. theorems 

ou spherical, angles and triangles. > 

(2) Plane trigonometry : Fundamental definitions add properties of* the trigo- 
nometric functions, with the usual formal** application of the same to dimple 
problems of reduction; solution of* trigonometric equations; solution of right 
and oblique triangles by use of natural* or logarithmic tabled. 

(3) Advanced algebra or analytical geometry: v 

Advanced algebra :* Properties of quadratic equations, (Permutations and $om- 

blnatlonv, principles of logarithms, partial fractions ; graphical lypr antatloo 
functions* of one ‘variable and r *pproxlmatleQ to Inbomroenaurable roots; 
simple theoraps regarding the relation between the roofs of an equation and 
its coefficients and factors. . 

Analytical geometry: Plotting of equations In rectangular and pofkr coordft- * 
nates; intersection of loci and litorpretatlon* of the stm&; equation of straight 
line in' its various fforms and pmteths involving paralleltan aqd perpendico* 
larlty of lines; equations of circle and coutc section* in rectangular and polar * 
coordinates; transformation of coordinatMA&d reduction off general equation of. 
second degree to normal forma v ; . 
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HVench (a). 'See under III. French or German, below. 

French (6), in addition the elementary requirements, candidates who 
offer French for advanced standing, or as a partial substttute v for Greek at 
entrance, are expected to possess a thorough knowledge of French gramma* and 
idioms and the ability to translate connected passages from English Into French, 
and to have read the following texts: Hugo’s Les M^rables, pp. 1-1» of 
Super’s edition (Heath & Co.) ; Zola’s La Ddb&cle, pp. 1-155 of Wells’s edition. 
(Heath & Oo.) ; Dumas fils’s hi Question d’ Argent ; Daudet’s Contes, pp. *1-133 
of Cemeron’s edition (Holt & Co.). Equivalents: Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet. 
pp. 1-115 of Bergeron’s edition (Holt & Co.) Is accepted for Hugo; Sandeau’s 
Mile, de la Selgllbre Is accepted for Dumas fils. 

Practice In reading French aloud and In writing from dictation is recom- 
mended. 

[Credit is not given for French (6) before French (a) is passed.] 

German. 

German (a). See under III. French or Germah, below. - 

German (6), The examination is designed Jo test the proficiency of those’who 
have ’read, in addition to the amount specified under Gerrndn (a), not less than 
350 pages of classical and contemjforary prose and verse. It consists of two 
. parts (which, however, may not be taken separately) :* 

<<) Tfce translation at light of ordinary German. 

The suggestions of the report of the comnflttf* of twelve as to reading matter 
for the intermediate course in German should be followed in general. The fol- 
lowing selection Is recommended : (1 ) One of Rlehl’s or Keller's tales ; (2) Prey- 
tag’s Die Journallsten or Lessing’s Atlnna von Barnhelm; (3) Heine’s Poems 
and Prose (such extracts, for example, as are contained in Die Harzreise, Buch 
Le Grand, and Engltsche Fragmente In ^ordinary school editions of Heine’s 
Prose); (4) Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. ** 

(11) The translation into German of a connected passage of simple English 
prose, to test the candidate’s familiarity whh grammar. Proficiency in gram- 
mar may be tested also by direct questions. 

In the translation into German, candidates art expected to show a thorough 
knowedge of accidence,. the elements of word-formation, the principal uses 
of prepositions and conjunctions, and the essentials of syntax, especially the 
use of the modal auxiliaries and of the subjunctive and Infinitive mdMs. 

[Credit Is not given for. German (b) before German (a) Is passed.) 

German (o). The examination Is designed to test the c proficiency of those 
who have read, in addition to the amounts specified under German (a) and 
■ German (6), about 500 pages of difficult prosS and of good literature in, prose 
and verse. (The reading -should be done with a view to acquiring facility in 
reading German for advanced work in other subjects, and to gaining an intel- 
ligent general appreciation of the purely literary works read.) The examina- 
tion consists of two' parts (which, however, majjnot be taken separately) : 

(t) The translation at sight of difficult Goman prose (not technical) and 
Terse,, whether recent of classical. / 

Tlfc suggestions of the report of the committee of twelve as to reading- 
matter for the advanced course should be fo flowed in general, though greater 
st^ should be Uid upon acquiring facility in translating and understanding 

V*** stieh es would be necessary for advanced work In other branches. 

'••*- ** -* ■ ' * * * * 
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(11) The translation lQto German of a connected passage of ordinary English 
prose, or the writing In German of a short theme upon some assigned topic. 

[Credit Is not given for German (c) before German (a) and (6) are passed.] 
♦ 

111. French ob German. , . 

h (a) or German (a). The candidate Is at liberty to decide for hlm- 
which of the. two languages he shall be examined.' 

ranroH. 

French (a), Elementary. Candidates are required to translate simple prose 
selections from French authors (Euhns’s French Reading and M^rlm^e’d 
Colomba are suggested), and to Bhow familiarity with the elements of French 
grammar ; that la, with the forms of the* articles, adjectives, nouns, and pro- 
nouns, with the conjugation of the regular and the most frequent Irregular 
verbs, and with ordinary syntactical constructions. Simple English sentences 
are set to be rendered lnt6 French, and4he candidate’s knowledge of the princi- 
ples of pronunciation Is tested. 



/ German (.a), Elementary . The examination # ls designed to test the profi- 
ciency of those who hnve studied ’German In the equivalent of a systematic 
course of five periods a week fpr one year. It consists of two parts ( which, 
however, may not be taken separately)': 

' (1) The translation at sight of a passage of easy prose containing no rare 
wordB. 

The passages set for trahslation are suited to candidates who have read 
(Including sight? rending done In class) not Iosb than 200 duodecimo pages of 
simple German, chiefly narrative prose. It Is Important that all translation be 
done Into cfear and idiomatic English. 

(11) The translation Into German of simple English sentences, tp test the 
candidate’s familiarity with elementary grammar. 

Elemental grammar Is understood to Include the conjugation of the^eak 
and the more usual strong verbs; the declension of articles, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and such nouns as are readlly^clarisftled*; the uses of the more common 
prepositions; the simpler *uses of modal auxiliaries; the elements of syntax 
and*word order. Proficiency may be test^RUso by direct questions. * 

Practice In pronunciation by reading aloud as much as possible from the 
texts used In thp class Is rec^idm^h^ed f also the writing of German from dicta- 
tion. 

IV. Enqlish. . 

• -* , . , 

No candidate is accepted. in either English (a) or English (b) whose work is 
notably defective in point of spelling, capitalization , puftdfuatiod, idiom , or divi- 
sion into paragraphs. An entrance condition imposed in English (a) is removed 
,on/y upon evidence of marked improvement in the ability to write English 
correctly. 

9, English (a). The candidate should read the books prescribed below with a 
■ view to understanding ana enjoying them. The examination is designed espe- 
cially to test the candidate’s *power of clear and accurate expression, but calls 
also for A reasonable degree of familiarity with the substahce of the books read. 
The form of the examination la usuailythe writing of a paragraph o^two 'fit 
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i of eeveral topics, to be chosen by the candidate from a considerable number 
set before him in the examination paper. 

The books set for this part of the examination are as follows: 

For the preliminary examination in 1007, for the class entering in 1908: 
Shakespeare's Macbeth and Merchant of Venice: the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papert in The Spectator;, Irving’s Life of Goldsmith; Coleridge’s Ancient 
' Mariner; Scott's Ivanhoe and Lady of the Lake; Tennyson's Gareth and 
Lynette, I^ncelot and Elaine, and Passing of Arthur; Lowell’s Vision of Sir 
Lauhfal; George Eliot's Silas Mnrner. , 

For the preliminary examination in 1908, for the class entering in 1909: 
^Shakespeare's Merchant *ef Venice and Julius Caesar ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, I»art I; the Sir Roger de Corerley Papers in The Spectator; Scott’s Ivan- 
' hoe and Of the Lake; Irving’s Sketch Book; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome; Tennyim’s Gareth and Lyuette, Lancelot and Elaine, and Passing of 
Arthur; George Eliot's Silas Marner. 

For the preliminary examination in 1909,- for the class entering in 1910: 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Cmsar; the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers in The Spectator; Franklin’s Autobiography ; Scott’s Ivanhoe and, Lady 
of the Lake ; either Irvtng’s Sketch Book or Hawthorne’s House of the* Seven 
* Gables; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; Tennyson’s Gareth *ond Lynette, 
Lancelot and Elaine, and Passing of Arthur; either George Eliot’s Silas Mar-’ 
ner or Dtckeus’s Tale of Two Cities. 

For the preliminary examination in 1010, fpr the class entering in 1011: 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice nnd Julius Caesar; the Sir Roger de Coverley 
-Papers in Tbe Spectator; either Franklin’s Autobiography or Goldsmith’s Vicur 
of Wakefield ; Scott’s Ivanhoe and Lady of the Lrifce; Hawthorne's House of 
the Seren Gables; Macaulny’s Lays of Ancient Rome; Tennyson’s Gareth and* 
Lynette, Lancelot nnd Elaine,- and Passing of Arthur; either George Eliott 
Silas Marner or Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. ’ 

10. English (6). The candidate should read the books prescribed for this part 
of the examination with the vie^r of acquiring such knowledge of their contents 
as will enable him to answer specific questions with accuracy nnd some detail. 
The examination tests also the candidate's ability to express his knowledge with 
clearness and accuracy. It is not designed, however, to require minute drill In 
difficulties of verbal expression, unimportant allusions, or technical details. 

The hooks set for this part of the t examlnation are a& follows : . 

For thq final examination In 1903 f Shakespeare’s Julius Csesar ; Milton's 
I^rcid&s, Camus, L'Allegro, and H Penseroso; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America ; Macaulay’s Essays on Addison and Life of Johnson. 

For the final examinations in 1900, 1910, and 1911 : Shakespeare's Macbeth;^ 
> MiUon'5 Lycldaa, Com us, L'Allbgro, and II Penseroso ; either Bnrke's Speech on ^ 
Conciliation with America, or both Washington’s Farewell Address' and Web- 
•ten's First Bunker IIIU Oration; either Macaqlay’s Life 6f Johnson or Carlyle’s 
Essay ob Bums. 1 

vow on tbs Amman SKtnmam 

Preparation in English has two main obJecBi; (1) Command of correct and' 
dear English, spoken and written; (2) power to read with intelligence and 
fi^p^Bpiatiptit To secure these qpds, training in grammar and the simpler prin- 
©tplaiiof rhetoric* and the writing of frequent compositions, are as essential as * 
^ the booty specified abov^ After the year 1908 the English (h) 
speclfic quCTtlonii. upon the eesentiaW ■ 'sfesupainw 
^thcludliig ordinal* grammatical tennhtttaev. tafiArtsAn* ami mmrav ■* 
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V. Mathematics. 


r 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION * BOARD EQUIVALENTS. * - - ' 

/ The subjects in the College Entrance* Board .Examination which, as stated 
above, may be offered as substitutes for the Ytflfe requirements are as follows : 


I. LATIN, 


Yale Requirement s. 


Board Examination. 


1. Latin grammar and composition 


f(a)i. O 

r u. e 

iition. v . J < 


. 2. CfesaHKl Nepoa. 
i Qtttra, 

* /. y ■ . ' v , 

V ■' , f , 


Grammar, 
Elementary prose 
composition 
and 

(2) Prose" composition. 
Caesar ' 
and 

Nepoa. 


% 


For candidates who take the complete examination In English at a single 
session, this examination cove^the books Ejpftor the final examination In that 
your, together with those set for the preliminary examination In the preceding 
year; for example, the complete examination in 1909 will cover the books set 
for the flpaJ examination In 1909, together with those set for the preliminary 
examination in 1908. 

The lists in English (a) for 1908, 1009, and 1910, for the classes entering in ' 
1909, 1910, and 1911, are selected from the list adopted by the conference on 
uniform 'entrance requirements in English, at a meeting held at Newark, N. J., 
February 22, 1905. Cumlidntes may make other selections from that list, pro- 
vided they notify the registrar of the college before February 1 of the calendar 
year in which the examination is to be taken. 


11. Algebnf (a): Fundamental operations, factoring, highest common factor, 

least qpmmon multiple, fractions; equations of the first degree In one or more 
unknown quantities, problems which lead to equations of the first degree, pow- 
ers and roots, fractional and negative exponents, reduction of radicals, includ- 
ing the extraction of the square root of numbers. a 

12. Algebra (b) : Quadratic equations In one or two unknown, quantities, 
ratio and proportion, arithmetical and geometrical progressions, binomial theo- 
rem for positive Integral exponents. , 

’ 13. Plane geometry: Demonstrations of theorems and constructions, and 
demonstrations of problems which are contained in the stqndaixl texts; simple 
exercises In Construction and demonstratlpn ; numerical -'problems, of which 
some are stated in terms of the metric system of weights and measures, relating 
to the mensuration of the triangle, -parallelogram, trapezoid, regular polygons, 
and circle. For this* examination the candidate must provide himself wHth 
compasses and ruler. « v * * 

Special emphasis is laid upon accuracy In reckoning, both In algebra and In 
geometry. * f ' * 

^ - * * VI. Ancient History. j 

14. Greek, and Romad history: From the earliest times to the death of 
Augustus. 

<9 W 

The examination in this subject may not be divided. J 


k 
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4. Virgil.’ 


(d) Virgil's dSneid 
and either 
(?) Ovid or (g) eight 

translation of poetry. 
{dq) iEn eid and sight 
translation. 


II. GREEK OR SUBSTITUTES jFOR GREEK. 


QKBBK. 


6. Greek grammar and 
composition. 


6. Xenophon.' 


7. Homer. 


j(o) i. Grammar. < 

ii. Elementary prose 
composition 
and 

(/) Prose composition. 
(6) Xenophon 
and 

(?) Bighttranalation 
of prose. 

f (c) Homer's Iliad 
l and 

J {h) Sight translation 
1 of Homer. 

(cA) Iliad and sight 
translation. 


i 




or 


BCBSTITUriS BOB OBBBK. 



For Homer — 

Any two of the three parte of 
mathematic e Ai t aefollom 

( 1 ) Solid geometry, 

(2) Plane trigonometry, 

(3) Advanced algebra or, 

.analytical geometry. 
For the entire 
Greek requirement — 

’ Both 

Elementary French 
and 

Elementary German 
and, in addition, any two 
the three following: 

French (6). % . 


German* C&). 

% • ' 

Any two of the three parts of. 
mathematics A1 (a* above). 




For Homer — 

Any two of the thru 
following: 

(d) Solid geometry. 

(/) Plane trigonometry. 

(6) Advanced algebra. 

For the entire 
Greek requirement — 

Both 

(a) Elementary French 
and 

(a) Elementary German 

and, tn addition, any two 
<tf the following group e: 
r (6) Intermediate French 
* and * 

, (c) Advanced French, 
fa) Intermediate German 
^ and 

(c) Advanced German, 
fa) geometry, 

If) Plane trigonometry, 

and 


(h) Advanced alggxra. 



ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS- — YALE COLLEGE. 


8. 'French ( a } 
or* 

Genjjan (a). 


9. English (a) 
]0. English (6). 


HI. FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


(a) Elementary French 
or . 

(a) Elementary German. 


IV. ENGLI8H. 


(а) Heading and practice. 

(б) Study and practice. 


V. MATHFMATIC8. 


11, Algebra (a) 

12, Algebra (6) 

13, Plane geometry. 


(a) i. Algebra. 

ii. Algebra. 

(c) Plane geometry. 


VI, JANCHBNT HISTORY, 


14. Greek and Roman history. | 


(a) Ancient history. 


I 


CERTIFICATES OF STANDING ELSEWHERE, r 

Certificates of standing elsewhere are not accepted for admission In lieu of 
examinations, except in certain cases when a candidate brings evidence that 
he has passed the whole of fre^lmiati year In good standing at another college. 

A blank form of application Will be furnished by the registrar of the 'College 
ni>on request. Each application must be accompanied by a certificate -of honor- < 
able dismission and n detailed statement of the applicant's entrance credits / 
and work completed in college, both signed by the dean or other proper officer 
of the college from which the student comes. Each application Is 'Judged on 
Its merits; in every case the amount of work certified must be more than 
equivalent to the Yale entrance requirements, usually by a year's work. 

• ' * 

ADMISSION TO, AND DIVISION Ofr, THE EXAMINATION. 

The examination may be taken either all at one time or In parts, at two or 
more different times. Candidates, certificates, and examinations are accord- 
ingly designated as either “preliminary" (1, e„ other than final) or ** final." 

The requirements for admission to an examination and for the granting of a 
certificate, together with the regulations under which the examination may be 
divided, are as follows’- 

1. Every candidate for admission Is expected to send to the registrar of the 
college, not later than May 15, a written notification of his Intention to take 
the examination, stating also whether he Is a preliminary or a final candidate* 
and at what place he will tale the examination, ifpon receipt of this notifica- 
tion the registrar will send a letter of Instructions and a blank form lor the 
required recommendation (see paragraph B, below). 

2. At .a preliminary examination a candidate, whether he already holds a 

preliminary certificate or not, must present a definite statement from his 
Instructor or Instructors, specifying the subjects In which he Is prepared to 1 
offer himself for examination. No candidate is accepted In a subject In which 
be ih not so authorised before the close of the examination. V 

8. To obtain a prelhtyterj certificate; a candidate ipust, as a rale, , pass at 
one thpe In not less thaffNlve subjects In which he Is duly authorised. To 
obtain ita addition to the list of subjects cfedlted on* snch a certificate, hemufct 
paps *t one time in not. leas t&anthree auUtorlsed subject* ’ ^ — 
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4. In general there must be an Interval of not less than a school year be- 
tween two parts of an examination ; but a candidate who has received a pre- 
liminary certificate at the June examination may at the next September exami- 
nation add to the list of subjects credited thereon, provided he** present evidence 
of work done during the summer and pass in not less than three subjects. 

fi. At the final examination a candidate must bring from his instructors satis- 
factory documents, covering the whole of the preceding school pear, September - - 
June, whether this has all been spent in one school or not, under the following 
three heads: (1) the work that has been done by htm; (2) the subjects .in 
which he is reconfmended for examination ; (3) his moral character. " 

ANTICIPATION OF FRESHMAN COURSES. 

Courses regularly offered to the freshman class (described on later pages) 
may be anticipated by members of the incoming class under the following regu- 
lations: U) application must be made In writing to the registrar before Sep- 
tember 1; (2) a fee of $5 for each courbe (made payable to the college bursar, 
Mr. H. M. Osborn) must accompany the application; (3) the applicant must 
present himself for examination at the time of the entrance examination in 
September. If the examination is satisfactorily passed, the student may take * 
In place of the anticipated work an equal number of hours from the courses 
open to freshmen or to sophomores, if he is otherwise qualified to do so ; and the 
anticipated course or courses may, if a grade of C or higher Is obtained therein, 
count as part -of the sixty hours required for graduation. 

4 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 

Examinations for admission to advanced standing will beheld at Alumni Hall 
in June and September. >All applicants must give evidence of having satisfied 
the regular requirements for admission to the freshman class . 

A student from another 1 college Is admitted ad eundem only on passing u sat- 
isfactory examination on the studies of freshman year, and upoi^* other courses 
sufficient to make up the number of hours of claBs-room work already completed 
by the class, which he wishes to enter. 

Applications for admission to- advanced standing without examination are 
received from graduates and undergraduates of approved colleges who expect 
to fall back one or more years in their class rating. Each case, however, is 
Judged on its merits. Either a diplpma ofcgraduntlon or abatement from the 
dean or other proper officer of the college from which the student comes must 
be handed in with each application. Blank forms of application may be ob- 
tained by writing to the dean of the college. 9 

No one is admitted to the senior class after the beginning of the second term. 

a v . ’ * 

' AGE, TESTIMONIAL, AND BOND. 

No one Is admitted to the freshman class until be has completed his 15th 
year, nor to, a higher class without a corresponding increase of age. 

A sati s fa ctory testimonial of good moral character is In every case required, 
before a certificate of admission in full Is granted. Students from other col- 
leges, as well as those who have been members of a school af any time during 
the preceding year, moat present certificates of dismission in good standing. 
Evtn^peraon, on befog admitted, must "give to the college bursty a bond, exe- 
hy hijf parent or guardian, for fGOO, as security for the payment of chafges 

- A blank form for this purpoae is provided 


m 
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SHEPPIELD SCIENTIFIC SCrfOOL. 

' * 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION dv SPECIAL STUDENTS, 

Those students who, being fully qualified, desire to pursue particular studies 
without reference to the obtaining of a degree are received in most of the de- 
partments of the school as sj>eeltU students; not, however, In the course in se- 
lected studies in language, history, ayd the uaturaLand social sciences, nor in 
the freshman class. It should be distinctly understood, however, that'theee op- 
Itortunities are designed especially to aid those who, having received a sufficient 
preliminary education^ elsewhere, desire to increase their proficiency in special 
branches, „ 

To gain admission to such a special course of study it is necessary for the 
student to show, either by examination or by submitting credentials from other 
scientific -schools or colleges, that he has th^prelimlnary training requisite for 
tl#e successful pursuit of the course chosen. The plan o^studles elected must 
meet with the approval of the professor In charge of the course.* A special 
student may at any time become a regular studeut and candidate for a degree 
by making up all deficiencies in tbq requirements for admission and In the 
required course subjects. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE .FRESHMAN CLA88. 

m 

* Subjects of Examination, 


All candidates for admission to the freshman class are examined in the fol- 
lowing subjects : ® 

* 1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ‘ 


Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar, or an equivalent. 


ft. RNGXJBH LITRHAtVrS (A). 

The candidate should read the books prescribed below with a view to under- 
standing and enjoying them. The examination is designed especially to test the 
candidate’^ power of clear and accurate expression, but calis also for a reason- 
able degree of familiarity with the substance of the books read. The form of 
the examination is usually the writing of a paragraph or two on each of several 
topics, to be chosen by the candidate from a considerable number set before him 
In the examination paper. 

The books set for this part of the examination are as follows : 

-For the preliminary examination in 1907 t for the class entering in 1008: 
Shakespeare'! Macbeth and Merchant of Venice; the Sir Roger de Ooverley , 
Papers In The Spectator; Irving's Life of Goldsmith; Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner ; Scott's Ivanhoe and Lady of the Lake ; Tennyson's Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and Passing of Arthur; Lowell's Vlsjon of Sir 
Launfal ; George Eliot’s Silas Maraer. . . ^ 

For the preliminary examination in 1908, for the class entering in 1909: 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venictf ' and Julius Cseear ; Banyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress, Part 1; the Sir Boger.de Ooverley Papers in The Spectator; Scotfg 
Ivanhoe and Lady of the Lake; Irving’s Sketch Book; Macaulay's Lays of 
> ^ r-t- V — * 1 r — — J; 

^ Certificate* of examination of the College Ita trance Examination Board of the lflfitft 
Bitaf end. Maryland **• accepted ao far aa such. certificate# cover the Mdimunti hire 

^ 
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Relent Borne;* Tennyson’. Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and 
Passing of Arthur; George Eliot's Sila« Marker, 

For the preliminary examination In 1000, {or the class entering In 1910- 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Cfcsar ; the Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley Paper* In 1 e Spectator; Franklin’s Autobiography; Scott’s Ivanhoe and 
Lady of the Lake; either Irving’s Sketch Book or Hawthorne's House of the 
Seven Gables; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; Tennyson’s Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, -and Passing of Arthur; either George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner or Dickens’s, Tale of Two Cities. 

For the preliminary examination In 1910, for the class entering l’n 1911- 
• Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Julius Osar; the Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley Papers In The Spectator; either Franklin's Autobiography or Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield; Scott’s Ivanhoe and Lady of the Lake; Hawthornes 
House of the Seven Gables; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; Tennyson's 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and Passing of Arthur; either George 
Eliot’s Silas Marner or Dlckem’s Tale of Two Cities. ' 

3. BITOXiXB .1 XITXHATU1UI (B). 

The candidate shoui thread the books prescribed for this part of the examina- 
tion with the view of acquiring such knowledge of their contents as will enable 
him to answer specific questions with accuracy and Some detail. The examlnn- 
tion tests also the, candidate's ability to express his knowledge with clearness 
and accuracy. It Is not designed, however, to acquire minute drill in difficul- 
ties of verbal expression, unimportant allusions, or technical details. 

The books set for this part of the examination are ns follows: 

For the final examination In 1908: Shakespeare’s Julius Osal* Milton's 
Lycldaa, Comus, L’ Allegro, and II Penseroso; Burkes Speech on Conciliation 
with America; Macaulay’s Essays on Addison and Life of JolumOn 

For final examinations in 1909, 1910, and 1911: Shakespeare's Macbeth; 
Milton’s Lycldas, Comus, L'AUegro, and II Penseroso; either Burke's Speech 
on Conciliation with America, oisboth Washington's Farewell Address and 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration; either Macaplay’s Life of Johnson or 
Carlyle’s Essay on ^ums. 

K0TB8 OY THB YYOXsZBH BBQUXHXXEKTB. 

Preparation In English has two main objects: (1) command of correct and 
Clear English, spoken hnd written; (2) power to read with Intelligence and 
appreciation. To secure these ends, tralnlug in grammar and the. simpler prin- 
clplM of rhetoric, and the Writing of frequent compositions, are as essential as 
■i - study of the books specified above, After the year 1908 the English (B) 
paper may contain specific questions upon the essentials of English grammar 
including ordinary grammatical terminology, Inflections, and syntax. 

, No candidate Is accepted in either English (A) or English (fl) whose work Is' 
t defective In point of spelling capitalisation, punctuation, idiom, 'or^ 
division Into paragraphs. An entrance condition In English (A) Is removed 
only npon^ evldehce of marked Improvement In the ability to write English 
correctly, <*■ • " 

IV* candidates who take the complete examination- In. English at a single . 
•SMdoh. this examination covers the books set for the final examination in that 
year, together with those set for the preliminary examination in the’ preceding 
the complete examination in 1908 will cover the books eet’for 
^ l^e«amln>tl^i to 1#Q8, together |rith titan set tor the preliminary exami- 
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The lists in English (A) for 1908, %09, knd 1910, for the classes entering in 
19Q9, 1910, and 1911, are selected from the list adopted by the conference on. 
uniform entrance requirements In English, at a meeting held at Newark, N. J„ 
February 22, 1906. Candidates may make other selections from that list, pro- 
vided they notify the registrar of the Sheffield Scientific School before February 
1 of the calendar year In which the examination Is to 'be held. 

4. HXBTOST 07 ENGIAND, 

The student should have some acquaintance with the leading facts of English 
•History from the landing of Juiius Caesar J55 B. C.) down to the conclusion of 
Beaconsfleld's minlBtfy (1880). Special attention should be given to incidents 
from the Norman Conquest onward. It Is recommended that, so far as possible, 
the attention of the student be directed to the importance mot only of the 
development of English government, but of English Industry, and English litera- 
ture. Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English History, or an equivalent. 

[In view of tLe Importance of a knowledge of the history of England as a 
preparation for the study of English in freshmairyear no equivalent is accepted 
for this requirement.] 

D. HISTORY 07 THJI UNITED STATES OR ROICAH HISTORY OR GREEK HISTORY. 

In History of the United States, a thorough acquaintance Is expected with 
some one of the more recent text -nooks, such as Johnston ’ b History of the United 
States, revised edition, Montgomery’s Students’ American History, Channing’s 
• Students’ History of the United States, or. McLaughlln^s HiBtory of the Ameri- 
can Nation. 

In Greek History the examination will cover the period to the death of Alex- 
ander (323 R. C. ). Myers’s A History of Greece, or Botsford’s History of 
Greece, or p equivalent. 

In Roman History the student should be particularly familiar with the Roman 
Republic (609 B. C. to the death of JtHlus C«sar), though he Vi 11 , be held 
responsible Tor soihe knowledge of the development of the Empire to the -death 
of Augustus (14 A. D.). Myers’s Rome : Its Rise arid Fall, or Botsford's His- 
tory of Rome, or an equivalent ' In Creek and Roman history the importance 
of historical geography should not be overlooked. 

The examinations in history will be framed to discourage hasty memorizing 
and to encopfage careful preparation at the hands of teachers. Stress should 
ba laid in preparation upon a knowledge of historical geography and upon a 
clear understanding of the more salient dates and facts. 


0. IaATIN GRAMMAR AMD COMPOSITION. 

The examination in -Latin grammar will be based on connected passages taken 
from the first and second books ot Caesar's Gallic War. The exercises set for 
translation from English into Latin will Invoke the vocabulary and idioms of 
theeerfwo books. 

7. OJEAAB OR EXPOS. J 

The first lour books of Cesar’s Gallic War. •* 

The first twelve of Nepos’s Lives, as^they appear in the Tenbner edition, will 
be accepted as an equivalent for the third and fourth books of Caesar. For the 
first and second books qf Caesar no equivalent lsfcecepted. ^ 



6.VXRGIL OR OICRRa' ' - * 

The first -"three bo&* pi tbs ABneld. This requirement involves ability to 
scanLatin hexameters. 

Cicero's orations against Catiline anfi for Archl&s may be offered In place pit 

l “ J1 '-J : '.'t : ■*. • i\ . . •" ■ ‘ * -*C , '' 
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In order to allow prepare tW schools still further freedom In arranging their 
courses of wqrk, examination papers will be prepared on other equivalents of the ' 
texts mentioned above, provided application Tor a sufficient number of candl 
dates be made to the registrar of the Sheffield Scientific School before Feb- 
rumry L 

6. OIUUK OB'TaXKCH. 

Candldateswlll be required to translate at sight simple prose selections from 
German or French authors, and tq have such a knowledge of grammar as will 
enable them to read the selections Intelligently. This implies fanffllarlty with 
- the declensions of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, with the conjugation of 

. Z ’\! D< !,T l,h ,be 8yD,aX 0f caf *“ s ' The «btllty.tc translate simple sentences 
from English into German or French will also be requisite, as well as an Intel- 
iigibie pronunciation of the language offered. 

1°. ALOXBBA A, HLaOKTABT (l^BCTOOH QUADRATICS ) . 

The four fnn'dpmentnl operations for rational algebraic expressions; factor- 
ing, determination of the highest common factor and least common multiple by 
factoring; fractious, including complex fractions and ratio and proportion 
linear equations both numerical and literal, containing one or more unkmtfvn 
quantities; problems depending on linear equations; radicals, including the 

ZZT«.°* "T *** 0f pol r omlnal9 ““O of numbers ; exponents, 
including the fractional and negative Quadratic equations, both numerical and 

^ t" 8868 ° f PqUa, ' 0U8 w,tb one ° r unknown quantities that cun\y 

be solved by thexmetfeods of linear unfl quadratic equations; problems deicnd- 
lug on quadratic equations; binomial theorem for positive Integral exponents 
formulas tor the nth term nnd the sum of * terms of arithmetical and geomet- 
rical progressions with applications. j 

# J — - — ^ 

n. AMMiyB, ADVAJfCJjp, * 

«on! nD (- U M tl K 0nS a and °° ,nblna,,on8 - limltp d to Simple cases. Numerical equa- 
,ll|t * ler degree * aDd 80 much of the theory of equations with graphical 
methods as Is necessary for their treatment. Including Descartes' Rule of Signs 
. and Horner r method, but not Sturm’s fudfrtions or multiple roots. 

A syllabus of the requirement In advanced algebra may be obtained from the 
treaanrer of the Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn., on-payment of 10 
centa . . 

“ 18 e *?* Cted , ,hat Candldates Pr^entlng themselves in algebra will haveiot 
ered afi the subjects above specified. Th«» examination. howevir. Is especially 

‘.h 6 ,h T U * k * C - Sa of the candldafe’s training aS.d preparation. 
Questions, therefore, whose solution Involves only the fundamental oper- 
'wauona moat be worked out rapidly and accurately. 

C *w M ^l h . tlJI, * t * h0Uld 66 deTOted t0 the statement and solution of problem#, and 
the student should be taught the Importance of the lnterpsetatlon'and verifies- 
tion of his results. x 

The required topics In algebra are adequately treated In Advanced Algebra by 
“* «*• uawke* a 

I i*. «a*# oaoiomrr. y 

Demonstration of the theorems and constructions contained In any standard 
text, and solution of original -propositions and problems. •» 

lD 8UbJeCt W "‘ *** not the candidate’s acquaint- J 
wlththe theorem* of any standardlext, but also his ability to solve orig- 
“S* 1 ^8# probligms, Twq hour# will ha sOJewM tor the ayamlpj ttcp. 


■MM 
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that *> Pt ‘ ,Ude *» a «acking question* of reaaon- 

•able difficulty. As much time as possible should b< devoted, In the student's 
preparation, to original^ The student should learTWrefC, thtff knoSe 
of geoiue try means not Weiy*famlllarity with propoelUons proven In the ’text 
but rather the possession of keenness and readiness In space perception as well 
as the power to reason logically and deductively. 

9 ‘ . 

C 1&- 0OLZD QSOXBTBT. 

# t 

™ e t r'r‘ dem T trati0 - ,ncindinB ^ re,at,ons ° f *«>«« ^ ta 
C™ ? prl8m * ,,yramld8 ’ cy,1 ‘ nder8 ’ and «»•* 

In selecting a ten-book In geometry, It is especially important that (tee be 
chosen which encourages and develops Independent thought and work on the 
rnrt of the student, and which does not reduce the study of the science to an 
exercise in memorlflng. Knowledge of propitious and constructions is not the 
only a n, of geometric instruction, buf training In logical thinking and deductive 

,“ g T Cl' The 8tU > nt 8h °>"<^cquire power In applying the meth^ 
eh he has been taught to the solution of original exercises and problems. 

Id r m Mtl ° n *, '“ tended ,0 test tlie l^ 1- of the candidate in this respect, 
find also his acquaintance with the text. \ • spcct, 

♦ 

* 14. TBIOOBOXXTBT AND LOOABTTH1CI. 

JXIZr*' f® fln ! t, ° n *' rr0pertle ’’. ftnd analytical theory of the trigonomet- 
' rlt f “ nctlon8 ' with the usual fomauhe; applications to the solution of simple 
pro !ems.-and. In particular, to the formal solution of plane oblique trlanghL 
hSte ~ , principles of logarithms (without the introduction of work involving 

- rx.r.ur 10 " 

Preparation In. trigonometry should Include exercises In applying the formula 
to a variety of. reductions and transformations, and the solution of trlgonouret- 
cal equations Involving either direct or Inverse ‘functions. Of fundamental * 
importance la a thorough drill In the reduction of functions of any angle to ' 
kms of an acute angle. Accuracy In results end neatness-in thenLC^t 
of computations are Insisted upon. * arrangement 

The student should be familiar with the tabled furnished at the examination ' 
These are entitled Tour-riace Logarithmic fables, and may be obutaeTCm 

the ere ^ enry Holt 4 C<> ‘. New York jC,t y- necessary formuIiTfor 
the solution of plane oblique triangles are given in these tables 

f *** OX wihB THT p> PH TUIO» 

In Botany the requirements Include a knowledge of the structure and of the 
more Important phys.olog.cai presses of flowering plaTat^erwC 
ma te™ pertaining to pollination -and the dlssemin&on ofseedTllvlC 
“ ' , Rotany or Keen's Foundations of Botany is recommended as a 

shl t n w ^ reP ? r ‘ nK for thc « a «'nntlon. It is deelrable that U» candidate 

should have had some experience In the analysis of common flowertai ptanta! ^ 

ox^^ ^,^ reqU ,C nient WU1 '“ Vb,Ve (0) « 

2E CC P ' n,trogen ' P ho8 Phorus. arsenic. carbW^UcS 

nmuumlnm ' “Won, l«rtnm, magnesium, .Inc, mercw 
’ Cl , le8 f' lr ° n ’ and alD ® lnum ’ togethw wih their slmphS com-’ 
pound,, t T his win Include ability to describe tj,e occurfenee In Mture ofsueh 

^ *^ ****** the there important S 
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chemical changes In which they take part, the Important methods of prepara- 
tion^ and a knowledge of the common names*; also, ability to describe accurately 
the .phenomena observed In experiments and to make deductions from -those 
observation a 


(b) Ability to sketch and describe simple pieces of apparatus used In the 
laboratory. 

(c) Ability to write equations of simple reactions and to make calculations 
of the quantities Involved, atomic weights being supplied; also, ability to 
calculate Volumes of gases from thplr weights or the reverse and to calculate 
the quantity per unit volume of a substanee in solution from the density and 
percentage^ composition of the solution. 1 

(d) Familiarity with the fact that elements combine In fixed ratios or mqh 
tlples thereof, and a knowledge of the atomic theory ; also, ability to apply 
ttfe l^wg' of Boyle, Charles, and Avogadro, and to write equations representing 
the reactions by volume of the common gases and vapors. 

It is strongly recommended that the preparation for this requirement shtmld 
be by a course of clt^s-room and laboratory work in Which particular emphasis 
is laid upon the systematic study of the elements In natural groups or by the 
use of MendeleJefTs classification. Fupdumental principles, such as reduction, 
oxidation, the reaction of artdg, bases, etc., should be given special attentfon, 
and the more Important test reactions should be made familiar. 

No candidate will be accepted in this subject unless be has had a laboratory 
course. Every candidate must jttnch to his answer paper in chemistry a state- 
ment, signed by his instructor, of the work he has done In this subject. 

In Phytic* the examination will he designed to test the candidate’s familiarity 
with the general phenomena of mechanics, sound, light, heat, magnetism, and 

electricity, and his knowledge of the simpler laws governlpg these phenomena. 

# 

Division of Examination. 


** Preliminary c^a of ion.— Candidates aryillowed to divide the examination 

between two successive ypars. For tlfe first ^^preliminary examination the can- 
didate may present himself at any rcjpjlar examination^ either June or Sep-‘ 
tember and may offer any five or more of the above-mentioned subjects. At this 
examination each candidate must submit a recommendation from his principal 
Instructor regarding the subjects which he Is authprized to offer.® A certificate 
of preliminary examination will pot be granted unless at least five of these* 
subjects have be^n satisfactpWly passed. A preliminary certificate $iven In, 
June can not be completed until the following year ; but n candidate who has * 
received a preliminary certificate at the June examination may at the next 
September examination' add to the list of subjects credited thereon, provided 
he « present evidence of work done during the summer. 

Pitial examination* — Final candidates, whether presenting themselves for the 
first tline or for completing the credits not Included In a certificate of-prellml- 
nary examination, may take the,examlnatlons at any regular session. A final 
candidate who desires to postpone examination in any subject from Jane nntil 
September shoald submit with his request the authorisation of his principal 
Instructor. * 

/ A jhuil candidate who has been rejected In June may try the wh0e examina- 
tion again In September of the same year. ^ 

f>e^cicaciea.-H3tadent8 are admitted -conditionally with certain deficiencies, 
it t$elt record of examinations Is such as to make It appear that they are fitted 

*BiankfonMfor this purpose will he sent upop abdication to tbs rugtottar of » tbs 
v> . Bheffleid Scientific School** t , s *. ' . 

• 1 • % • . * •- ; - . « 
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to pursue the course of the school successfully, The number of conditions ‘which 
shall exclude a candidate from admission Is not fixed. The record of each can- 
didate is considered with *a view to deciding whether hla preparation is ade- 
quate and whether the, deficiencies are of such a nature' as to admit of their 
being made up within the time allotted. .All deficiencies in subjects required for 
ndmission must be made up before the student is allowed to enter upon the work 
o^the second (Junior) year.' ) 

Testimonials, Candidates for final examinations must present satisfactory 
testimonials of character and scholarship covering the whole of the school year 
preceding the examination. Students from other colleges must present certifi- 
cates of dismissal in good standing, 0 ^ 

Age, No one Is admitted to the Freshman class who Is lesB than 10 years of 
age. 

Time or Examination. 

Two regular examination sessions are held each year — the first at the close Qf 
the college year In June; the second at the beginning of the college year in 
September. ’ 

Fee.— A fee of $5, payable at the opening of the session at the place of ex- 
amination, is charged for admission to all examinations ( whether juffiplete or 
partial) held outside of New Haven ^ 

* * 

^ Admission Through Examinations ok the College Entrance Examination 

Board. 

Candidates for admission to the Sheffield Scieiftific School may meet the en- 
trance-requirements by casing with satisfactory grades the equivalent subjects 
In the examinations set by the college entrance board and by presenting the 
hoard certificates for credit. The Sheffield Scientific School requirements are 
given below* and opiwslte are placed the subjects^ the board examination 
which may be offered as substitutes. 




Sheffield Scientific School, 

English grammar. 6 
English lit*. A (reading and prac - 
tide). 

English lit. IM study and practice). 
History of EnglantL 

History of U. S., or j 

Homan history, or | / 

Greek history. j 

Latin graipsnar and composition. 
Caesar. ' 

Virgil, or l ^ 

Cicero. / r 

German, or* 

Frendbu / ^ 

‘Chemistry. r £ 

Botany. ^ 9 


Cortege Entrance Examination Board , 

({leading and practice. 

I Study and practice. 

English history. 

Amedcan history, or 
mediaeval and modern 
European history, or„ . 
ancient tflstdty. 

{ Grammar. 

Elementary prose comp. 

Cesar. 

fVlrglTs jfinel<£ or 
\Clcero. ' 

{ Elementary German, or 
Elementary French. 

Chemistry. 4 * 

Botany 



-l 


purpo “ wl,r " nt ^ aw,Uc *“ on * *• «? «•* 
•togsA tta ctndldate PUM tbe C. 8. B. B..«x»i,ta.tlo I n In 0*lteh, tb. BW .. .M 
School snuntnadOD t^ Bngttsh^raauaar will be waived* 
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Sheffield Scientific School — Con- 
tinued. - 

Physics, 

Algebra A. 

Algebra B. 

Plane geometry. 

Solid geometry. 

Trigonometry i 
and logarithms. / 




College Entrance Examination 
Board — Continued, 
physics. T 

Algebra I, II. % 

Advanced algebra. 

Plane geometry. 

Solid geometry. 

Plane trigonometry. 


Board certificates should be sent to the registrar of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, New Haven, Conn., so that the credits obtained may be recorded. * 
Requests for blank applications for admission to the board examinations 
Should be sent to the secretary of the college entrance examination board, Sub- 
station 84, New York, N. Y. * r 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADVANCED STANDING. 

All! Candida tea for advanced standing are examined in the subject^ required 
for admission as well as in the studies alreadyvpursued by the class which they 
wish to enter, except where satisfactory credits, covering the required subjects, 
are presented from some other university or college of good standing. No 
candidate for a degree is admitted- later than the beginning of the senior year" 


(7) BOTtTERHITY OF. CALIFORNIA. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 

» 

Appli^nta for admission to regular undergraduate courses, must be at least 
10 years of age, mpt give satisfactory references concerning moral character, 
and must, by examination or by certificate, give evidence of proficiency in such 
of the subjects as are designated below as required for the course apd Btatus 
sought Applicants must also appear before the university medical examiners 
and pass a satisfactory physical examination, to the end thdt the health of the 
university community may be safeguarded. 


GENERAL LIST OF PREPARATORY SUBJECTS. 


I, 

% 


Is 


or&\ 


Non. — The hortill amount of work represented both by preparatory or high- 
school subjects and by the university courses is sj>ecifled quantitatively. In the 
university a unit signifies one hour per week of recitation or lecture, with 
preparation therefor, during one half year. A course of study taken in pre- 
paratory school fdr one year at five periods per week Is valued at 3 units. 
Laboratory hoars not requiring preparation are to be estimated at a lower rate 
than recitations and lectufes, / ' 

1 Blank forma, of application for advanced standing will Be sent upon request by the 
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Unite. 


.A°, Oral and wijtten expression. . 

1. English, elementary 6 

2. Plane geometry 3 

1 3. Elementary algebra 1. 3 

*f4a. Intermediate mathematics: 

Algebraic theory 1} 

f46. Intermediate mathematics: 

Solid geometry 1$ 

5. History and Government of 
the United States... 3* 

ба. Caesar * 3 

б б. Latin composition, elementary 3 

|7a. Cicero 1 j 

m. Virgil * 1$ 

1 7c 1 . Latin composition, advanced, lj 
f7^. Latin composition, advanced, lj 
f8a. Greek grammar and composi- 
tion 3 

f86. Xenophon 3 

t9a. Greek composition, advanced. 1} 

f96. Homer’s Iliad lj 

10. Ancienthistoryandgeogrtiphy 3 


1 Unite 

11. Physics 3 

tl3a*. Synthetic projective geometry 1$ 

tl2a f . Plane trigonometry *... 

1 12a 1 . Plane analytic geometry 1} 

126. Chemistry*. 1 3 

1 2c. Botany 3 

42d. Yxx \ logy ' 3 

12e. Physical geography 3 

12/. Physiology 3 

13a. Mediaeval and modern *history 3 

136. English history 3 

14a. English, advanced 3 

146. English, advanced* 3 

tl5o*. French, elementary .. .!. 6 

tl6a*. French, intermediate 3 

1*1 ha 4 . French^ advanced 3 

1 156*. German, elementary 6 

tl56*. German, intermediate 3 

1 156 4 . German, advanced -3 

tl5c. Spanish 3 

1 16. Free-hand drawing 3 


1 17. Geometrical drawing 3 

Subjects 6 and 8 are not 'credited unless both a and b be passed. Subdi- 
visions of subjects are not permitted unless provided for In -the above list 

Credit for elementary French, 3 dolts, or for, elementary German, 3 unite, 
may be ffiven to applicants who matriculate with both Latin and Greek and 
who have studied French or German during the last year of their high-school 
course and have completed the work ordinarily completed by nonclassical pupils 
in two years. 

v ^ « 

~~ \ Group I. 

f - 

For matriculation In the colleges of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, 
commerce; the general course in the college of agriculture; and the five-year 
courses In the colleges of mechanics* mining, civil engineering, and chemistry: 
English, subject 1, 6 units; foreign language or languages, anelent or modern 
selected from subjects 6 , 7, 8, 0, 15-12 units; United' States 'history and gov- . 
ernment, subject fC 3 units; mathematlcs.'subjects 2 and 3, 6 units- natural 
sclebce, subject 11, 126, 12c, 12d, or 12 f. 3 units; elective, IB units. Total 45 
units. -o' 

The candidate for admission must have chosen his preparatory subjects In 
such a way aa fo have a total of 12 units of subjects designated as “ pdvanced,” 

•Subject Awlll hereafter not be required for matriculation by a regular student but 
f » r ‘ he *" '• * «•«««* W Berkley. 

thl, .qWect will be given some time after the beginning at each half year. Every Intrant 
admitted to regular flnt-yeae- or sbeondyear «tanding>lji required to take an examlna- 
. tlon In subject ^before the cloae of hie drit half yeaf?Vbrk; failure to take thTexSln- 

A “ * h f, tlm * "Oil"*, or failure to paaa, baa the aatue effect upon the 
student s standing as a failure to pass in an ordinary course. 

Special stadents^as heretofore, will be required to paas a test in oral and written 
' xp ^°*\ b,,or * Mftorlng the unirermlty. This teet will be conducted for each applicant 

A *V d * nt wh0 thl » ‘"‘would a till be required to paaa aubject A 

If ludeglMd promotion to Junior atanding. • 

^TSadanertndieatea subject for whlc\ equivalent counes are tthM in tbeunlver- 
*** fn 5 th 5 r *s«rlpttan of these eoarm refarauee should bt miE to the jauy j 
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Including United States history and government, and including one of the fol- 
lowing sciences, If taken, with laboratory wttfk, In the third or fourth year of 
the high school course: Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology. Sub- 
.jects which may be offered as advanced subjects are ate follows : 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12 
(excluding sciences given In the first and second years of the high school); 130 
14, 15a*, 15a\ 156*, 156*. * 

Special rote.— The work for matriculation is so closely related to the work 
of the freshman and sophomore years, in the university that the matriculation 
electives can not be intelligently chosen without reference to the requirements 
for the Junior certificate. 

Gboup II. 

' • (Before 1908-9, known as Group IV.) ' 

For matriculation in the four-year courses in the colleges of mechanics, min- 
ing, civil engineering, and chemistry: Subjects 1, 2, 3, 4, *5, 11, 12a’, *126, 10, 17, 
and tiny two of the following subjects: 0, 8, 14, 15a*. 156*, 15o. Total, 431 units. 

For the- course in architecture/ the student may matriculate Either In letters, 
social sciences, or natural sciences. 

For the technical course in agriculture, the applicant may offer Group I, except 
* that additional work in Bclenee or mathematics may,, if •’desired, be offered In 
lien of ft units of foreign languages. 

For the premedical course, leading to the degree of A. B. or B. 8. at the end 
of the fourth year and iy. D. at the end of the seventh year, the student should 
matriculate in the college of letters or of natural sciences. 

For matriculation in the medical (leiJartment— the four years’ course leading 
to M. D. — the student is required fo obtuln his Junior [certificate either in let- 
ters, social sciences, or natural sciences, and is required to jiave had ut least a* 
one year’s Ifcboratory course of college grade in each of the following subject^: 
\ Physics, chemistry, zoology: and is required to have a reading knowledge of 
both German and French. * 

For admission to'the course In Jurisprudence in the academic colleges, leading 
to the bachelor’s degree (A. B. or I') at the end of the first* year and to the 
degree ofjuris doctor at the end of the third year, senior standing is the college 
of letters or spclal sciences is required. % 

The matriculation requirements for Hastings College of the Law are as fol- 
lows; Subjects 1, 2, 3, 4a, 5, 0, 7, 13a. Total, 31$ units. 

1 The question of admitting an applicant with matriculation deficiencies Is 
decided in each case by the academic council upon the merits of the case. In 
general, applicants with less than 45 units of matriculation credit (or 43$ units 
for the colleges of ei Ineerlng) will not be jj^mitted. 

v .STUDENTS AT LARGE. ‘ * 

The recommepdod graduates of accredited secondary schools are admitted to 
the university to the- status of student at large on any 45 units of credit for 
subjects included On the university’s preparatory list Students enterttfg In 
this way may take as'much university work as is permitted to regular student^ 
without matriculation conditions. They * will, like another students in thh 
university^ be permitted to enroll only in courses of instruction for wfcicji they 
have the'' necessary scholastic preparation. By virtue of their status they are 
not candidates fora degree. 4 % \ . . 

Students MJarge whq do not offer all the subjects npcessa^fo make up a 
complete mafirtculation grow according to p re s en t red ul regents for fidmlMlrm t 

.1 ^ 
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. vW 

will be under the necessity of completing a group after entering the university, 
provided they wish to become candidates for a degree. 

Applicants who h*e less than 46 units of matriculation credit will not be 
admitted as students at large. 

T* 

SPECIAL AND LIMITED STUDENTS. 

The university has no “ special coulees; ” all courses are.organlzed for reg* 
ulnr students — that ls ( students who have had the equivalent of a good high- 
school education atjd have been fully matriculated. Special students are ad- 
mitted to such parts of the regular Work as they may be. found capable of 
undertaking. 

The applicant for admission as a speual student Is required to pass such 
formal Or Informal examinations as the officers. In charge of the studies 
intended may deem requisite to establish his ability ami fitness. Applicants 
for this status must be at least 21 yearB of age. Applicants will not usually 
be admitted directly from the secondary schools to the status of special student. 

Special students intending to take courses In the department of English will 
be expected to pass the regular matriculation examinations In subjects 1 and 
14 at the usual tjme and place. Reasonable substitutions for the particular 
masterpieces prescribed will be allowed, but these should be arranged in 
advance. 

In general, admission to the university as a special student can be arranged 
only by personal conference with the members of the committee on special 
students and the instructors concerned; such admission usuaHy can not be 
arranged by correspondence. 

The administration of special students Is in the hands of the committee fin 
special students. Each applicant for admission to special Btatus Is assigned to 
a member of tl^committee, who will act as the applicant’s adviser and will 
supervise his st tSles^in case he Is admitted to the university. On registration 
day, at the beginning of every half year, every sinxMal student must submit to 
his adviser his choice of studies for the hulf year ensuing. 

A circular containing detailed Information concerning the admission of special 
students may he obtained on application to the recorder of the faculties. 

For n limited course. The requirements for admission to a limited course are 
the same as for admission to a regular course. 



* description of the preparatory subjects. 

' * 

A. OBAX* Aflri) WMTTSN KXFHB&8ION. 

Training In thU subject enters into the proper treatment of nil topics Of study 
tal^n up in the school course, and extends to speaking and oral reading as well, 
as to writing. Its aim is to secure to the ijtudent,the ability to use bis mother' 

. tongue correctly, clearly, ancl pertinently on all lines ui>on which -his thought is 
exercised* „ » 

An examination In thla'silhject will hereafter be required of ril candidates 
0 Junior standing in the university. The examination will not be required 
before entrance. / * \ * * . 

1. English * (2 unlts).^- The examination will presuppose'thorough acquaint-^ 
•"ince with the following works, together with the practical kppwledge ot gram*' 

— i ; 

•Bee English In the Secondary School*, pp. 20-^8 (University -Preta, Berkeley, 1906),. 
for auggcetloiis to teacheqi and pupils regarding the discipline involved. ^ { 

the sequence, purpose, and method £f these ttudlee, ihfc testier is the- 

-Unlvwity of Qallfomb paanphfet, Kngtah' In tie Secondary Schools (University Press, 
■WWq, 1906)rWh^s s fun dl ;saton ot the subject wiU bs found, together with the 
^ n eoe sa ary bIhUogrsplly aad additionei lUUofmfog. ^ ‘ ; 

^ - >* y ■ , /, ^ „• s • * w \ '■■■ 'y' .* '*■ * * «.■*. 
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mar and tie fundamental principles of pdfetty and prose Implied in such 
v acquaintance: il) The Lady of the Lake; (2) Ivanhoe or the Alhambra; '3k — 
the beet ballads, heroic lays/and poems o* nationality— In ail about 1.500 lineTT 
(i) classieal a,ud Teutonic mythology .(as indicated in the next paragraph) j 
(5) the follov, ing poems: The Deserted Vilftge, The Otter’s Saturday, Night! 
Tam O’Shanter, The Ancient Mariner, The Prisoner of Clilllon (or selections 
from Childe Harold), Horatlus, Snow-bound; (jO) The Merchant of Venice, 

(7) Julius Caesar;. (8) essays and addresses: Emerson's The Fortune of the 
Republic, the American Scholar; Swell's Democracy, Lincoln (two for study; 

* one for reading)* * 

y bll e the examination nt the university will be ui>on the subjects as stated 
above, accredited schools may avail them selves of the following list of substi- 
tutions^ for (1), The Lay of the List Minstrel; for (2), any one of these: 
Scott’B Qhentin Durward, Kenilworth. Woodstock, Itob Iioy, Tales of a Craml- 
father, Irving’s Sketcb-book, his Tales of a Trave4er, Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables, Tom Brown nt Rugby, Gulliver’s Travels. Don Quixote; for (3), 
an' equivalent amount of purely literary selections from the Bible (c. g,, Genesis, 
Kxodus, Ruth, Esther), or The Pilgrim’s Progress; for (4), (a) Classic Myths 
In English Literature (excep^ Chapters I-Ill ) o*r the equivalent in any standard 
text-book; or (6) Classic Myths (one-half),), <>ftl>out 200 pages, covering 
approximately the materlul of sectloi* 10-50, 70-100, 104-107, 111-125, 

132-164, 177-186, or an equivalent from any standard authority, and Eplcv * 
Selections ( one-half ), viz, the Iliad In translation/ Rooks I, VI, XXII. and 
XXIV, or the Odyssey in translation, the episode of Ulysses -among the Ph*n- # 
ctauft, or any other* four books; or (c) the whole of the Jllml or the Odyssey * 
In translation, and a familiarity with the characteristics and *storles of the 
more important gods and heroes of Greek and Teutonic (Norse and Old Ger- v 
man) mythology’; 6 for (5), short poems of similar scope and character; for (0), 

As You Like It, Midsummer Night's Dream, Twelfth Night., The Tempest.; for 
(8), an equivalent amount in the best prose explanatory* of A*merlcuu Ideals of 
citizenship, such as : «Washlngkgi\s Inaugural of 1781); Jefferson’s of 1801; 
Everett on Franklin,, Washington, The Pilgrim Fttttmrs; Choate on American 
• Nationality; Daniel Webster; Sumner ofi The SchoW? Curtis on The Puritaii 
Spirit, The Public Duty of Educnted Men; Bryce on The Strength of American ' 
Democracy (American Common wealth, Chnpter XCIX). 

2. Plane geometry (l unit). — The usual theorems and constructions of, 

elementary plane geometry, including the general properties of nfcuiur polygons* i 
their construction, jjerimeters and' areas, and the .different methods for deter- , 
mining the ratio of the circumference to the diameter. Th® solution of original " 
exercises, Including ^problems in loci and applications to mensuration.' ' 

3. Elementary algebra (1. urfit), — Algebraic practice through simple quadratic 
equations ; namely, the fundamental laws of algebra (including the laws of ex- 
ponents for positive and negative Integer^), the various methods of^fsctoring 
with applications to highest common factor, to lowest common multiple, to the 
reduction of ffactldns, and to the solution of equations, practice in the* use of the 

• Items marked M for reading ” are not for class recftaUon, but for perusal outside of 
school, with reports or discussions In class once a week or fortnight The examination 
upon such Items will not iJrSsqppose acquaintance with minute detail*. Whatever credit 
acquire by Vsapiwenrwlll bo applied to offset deficiencies In other respects, 

•or still further to Improve bis standing. 

^*8onte familiarity Why be acquired either from systematic study of a text-book* In 
with the epic chosen, or from such study in connection with the interpretation 
~SL UUr * tur ® prescribed for the rest of the court;, Engl tab 1 and 14. 

Forlpfomatlon regarding the purpose and method of this study, age the Uhlvenrtty of 
California pamphlet, .English in thg Secondary Schools^ pp. 14, 15, 8IM&, 
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remainder and the factor theorems, simultaneous equations of the first' degree 
proJor P tK leU ^ lDVOlTlng ‘ helr 8O ' Utl0n ’ 8lmPlP q “ adratlC Nations, ratio and 

.)«, Intermediate mathematics: Algebraic theory (J unit) .-Mathematical In- 
duction, Hie remainder und the factor theorems proved, the binomial theorem 
for a positive Integral ex]>ouent, square roots of polynomials, frictional and 
negative Indices, theory of quadratic equations, examples In simultaneous quad- 
ratic eqimtlons, the Progressions ami other simple series.. The ability to demon- 
strate principles is an Important part of this requirement 

*b. Intermediate math, Ms: Solid geometry ,} oM). -Supplementary, 
studies in plane geometry and the fundamental propositions of solid and spher- 
ical geometry* with Problems In demonstration and lu the uiensuratUm of sur- 
faces nnd solids. The ability to apply geometry to practical prpblems is im- 
I>ortnnt In this requirement. * 

r, History un ,l Government of the United States (1 unit). -A knowledge of 
the out I me of American history', nnd of the nature .of federal, state, and local 
go\ eminent. This /hflulrMiient represents three things: the regular use by 
the pu]dl of a text-book In history, such as Channlng’s Students' Hlstory'uf the 
1 tilled States, Mcl^ughlin's Hlstory-of the Anericun Nation, or Montgomery's 
Students’ Amerlcnn 'History, and 11 text-book in government such as Hinsdale's 
American (Government, or Bryce's American Commonwealth (l-volume edition) •« 

•' systematic reading of assigned references; and a notelmok containing mnpa 
concise topical outlines or summaries of' the most Important movements or 
Institutions, notes-on some of the reference rending, mm ,, few carefully pre- 
pared -brief palmers with bibliographical notes. The eniplmsls In the notebook 
should he on accuracy ,aud thoughtfulness rather than on quantity*- . 

r,a. h’lementury Latin. Ca-sar (1 tmjt ).-Tl,ls subject represents four periods 
a week during two years. It Includes -the mastery of inflections and of the- 
simpler principles of syhtax, the acquisition of n working vocabulary of from 
one to two thousand worejs, and, above all. the power to understand in the 
.original, from the printed page and at hearing, simple prose narrative nnd to 
translate the same Into Idiomatic Knglish. the basis of this work should equal 
in amount Carr's Gallic war. Hooks MV, but there may be substituted as „ 
partial equivalent lotions of the Hives of Cornelius Nepos, or the matter cos- 
Walueil In the second-year hooks. There should be also some training In trims- 
la t ton at Right from etjsy authors, 

66. Loft# composition, r elementary (1 unit). -This subject represents one 
period a week, or Its «qn I valent, during two years, the woik of the first year' 
being taken from the first lesson' book, triridudes , h e writing In Latin of 
detached and connected Knglish sentences, nnd It should constitute the chief 
^ means of teaching I>at(g forma and syntax. 

7o, 76. Advanced Ifatin, Cicero and Virgil (1 unit). -This subject represents 
four periods a week during two yenrs. It Includes the *>nthmatlon of the 
requirements outlined under Oo, with the addition of the study of versification 
and tot omitting training In reading at sight; but the emphasis In these two 
years should be laid upon the development of the student's power to understand 
Latin prose, aud poetry In the original, and upon the thought of the authors 
read, rqttor than upon the syntax, except in so far -as the syntax is suggested 
by the Interpretation of the thought. The basia of this work should be six ’ 
orations of CICero (7o, i unit), hud Virgil’s Aflnetd, Books I-VI (7b, i -unit) 
but It. Is hopftl. that the stronger schools may Increase the ampunt by reading 
other books, or other authors., . , ^ 


% b ° 0k “ 0t BnlT ® r *lty or Ain dapartamt of 
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» • — • - 

Note. — TTie examinations for 'admission given at the university are based 
upon the authors named above, but accredited schools are at liberty to select 
.other authors that are fulr. equivalents. An arrangement whereby part of the 
Cicero Is postponed to follow"VIrgO Is approved by the department. * 

7c 1 .' Latin composition, advanced (*i unity.— -This subject represents o^e period 
a week, or its equivalent, for one year, npsumablv the third' of the course. It 
Includes the writing in Latin of conrt^Ned English sentences. The emphasis 
should ne laid upon the order of words, the simpler feaiureg of sentence struc- 
ture, and the means of connecting sentences in paragraphs. 

7c*. Latin compqsition , advanced (i unit). -/fills subject represents one period 
a week, or its equivalent, for one year, preRiimubly the fourth of the course. It 
may Well serve as a means of reviewing, Latin forms and syntax, but the prosd 
of Cflesar and Cicero should be the standard for reference. 

So. Greek grammar and composition- ( T unit). — Creek grammar, including 
accents, the ordinary inflectional forms, the simpler rules of syntax, aud the 
translation of easy English sentences into Attic Greek. . 

8b Xenophon (1 unit)/ — Xenophon’s i^nauasis, liooks I-IV, with questions 
the forms, syntax, and subject- mattes. The translation into Attic Creek of 
simple passages of connected narrative based on Hie Anabasis. Pa rts 1 and* II 
of Pearson's Greek Prose Comimsltlon represent the nature and amount of 
preparation required. 

9a, Greek composition, advanced ($ unit).' — Advanced • Greek composition. 
[Part III of Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition). Sight translation (00 pages 
from the last three bodies of the Am^asis, or other Attic Greek). 

9b. Homer ($ unit?, — Homer’s Iliad. Books ^ -III, with questions on Homeric 
forms and prosody. Students should be trained not only to write a correct 
metrical scjibme, but also to read Homeric hexameters at sl^lit, -with fluency 
and expression. « 

It is not possible for schools to gain accrediting In both 8 and 9 with Toss than 
three years’ study of Greek, except under extraordinary circumstances. The 
adjustment of Greek work lu the university to the different classes of students 
hi as follows: , • 

1. Students who enter the university with credit for matricHlation subjects 8 
and 9 will be admitted^to Greek 4 or 2 hi freshman year. 

2, Stdd^nts who offer only matriculation subject flbwlll be admitted to Greek 

B, which will cover the work of matriculation subject 9 in one year at the rate 
of three exercises a week. This will prejmre them to lake up Greelwl 6r 2 In : 
sophomore year,’ ^ \ ^ . 

Students who bring no Greek to the university, but who wish to begiu the 
study la the university, will be admitted to Greek A, which £ill cove^he work 
of matriculation subject 8 in one year at the rate of five exerclBes a wSfc. Such 
students pan complete Greek B in sophomore year and still have time for two 
ye^rs of Strictly university Greek before graduation, But the period of life 
covered by the hlgh-school course Is the time when the memory work Involved In 
learning the elements of a highly Inflected language, like Greek, is, most ea&Uy 
and successfully accomplished, and students who Intend to study Greek are 
advised to begin the subject In the high school whenever this is possible. 

10^ Ancient history and geography (l % unlt).— The elements of ancient h!fet&ry, 
from tfce earliest times to 800 A. D. Chief stress should be laid upon Gr^ 
history the fifth to thethlrd century B. Cl, Inclusive; upon Roman history, 
from the conquest of Italy to the«end at the second centfcry A. D„ nnd upop the 
geography of the anetent world. The fallowing text-books • wljl indicate the 

' ‘the mention of any book flow not moan that the university pr the department^ 
history i^maModa it --W 
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amount required from those, who ale admitted on certificate: (Soodspeed’s His- 
tory of the Ancient World, Botsford’s Ancient History, West’s Ancient History, 
Wolfson’s Ancient History, Myer’s Ancient History fcnew edition). From pupils 
presenting themselves for examination a fuller knowledge of the subject is 
demanded. In connection with the text-book the pupils are expected to acquire 
facility In making concise, logical outlines, -a net to embody some of these, with a 
few maps, and simple evidences of collateral rending, In a notebook. 

II. Physics a unit).— The requirement represents at least a dally exercise 
during one school year, which falls wltblu the-lnst two yours of preparation for 
colb-gc. Jt Is expeored that the ground covered will include fair representation 
of primary empirical ln*vs from each of the main subdivisions of physics. 

1 he results called for denmml^vlgorous and thorough Instruction In the class 
room.. based niton laboratory exercises by the pupils and other experimental 
Illustrations : and It Is' urged that a strong effort be made to connect the prin- 
ciples of physics .with •familiar facts and processes. In addition to the test of a 
written 1 examination, It will l>e required thnt each candidate silbmlt a lnltoratory 
notebook, signed by Ills teacher, ns evidence thnt the main principles of the 
subject ns treated have been presented experimentally. The following form of 
certificate Is suggested as a definite statement of what Is vouched for by the 
teacher’s signature : 


I hereby certify that these notes represent acHthl laboratory results obtained by [/twerf 
name of pupU}. This statement applies to experiments numbered timer! the numbers ] 
entered upon page* } Inter! the pane numbers] of'tbls record. 

. Dated at v '. ITeocher; name.} _ 

It is requested that this certificate be entered upon the last page of the stu- 
dent's laboratory record* 

12a\ Synthetic projfrtivc geometry (} pnit).— Harmonic and anharmonle- 
ratios, theory of [toles nnd polars with respect to thei circle, rndlcal . es, centers 


1 projective pencils, recipro- 


of similitude, transversals In genernl, persi>ective an 1 
cation, involution/ ■ 

I£a\- Plane Mgonor.etry (J unit ). -The 'development of the general formula; 
of- plane trlgonoiiv .ry. with applications to the solution of plane triangles and 
the measureqv.nt of heights and distances. Practice In computhtion with logs- 
* rfthmlg tn^jes. ^ 

Jia A dtanccd algebra. Part I ( J unit). — Determinants, rational factors and 
hlgLer equations, simultaneous equations of higher degree (graphical methods) 
solution of numerical equations by Ilornefs method, relations betweefi roots apd 
Xoefllrlcnts. symmetric functions of roots, complex quantities (graphical method), 
binomial equntlons, derived functions, maxima and minima, 'taylor's theorem 
for algebraic functions, transformation of functions, reciprocal equntlous, criteria 
for “real roots, I>e8cnrtes*s rule of'stgns. 

/2o*. Advatfccd algebra, Part If (J .unlt).-IneqhalUleS. 'limits, and lnde- 
termlnate forms, exiKmJntlnls and. logarithms, natural logarithms, convargency 
-rfnd divergency of series, indetermlnnf'fceoefflelents with applications to Integral 
functions, partial fractious, expansion of functions nnd summation of series, . 
permutations nnd combinations, the binomial theorem for any Index/ exjKmen- 
tlal and lognrlthiplc series, logarithmic computation. . > 

lib. Chcgiistrg (l unit).— ’J’bls requirement represents’ five exercises a week 
for one year. Laboratory practice is essential, and as much time as possible 
**ould be devoted to It. Much of the time should be spent in acquiring ftmda- 
meqtal principles, omitting as much as possible the analytlcsl work. A note- . 
.book should be kept and predated at the time of the examination In Berkeley. 
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/fa £o<on, (1 unit).— A knowledge o t the morphology and simpler physi- 
ology of the higher plants Is required. This should be bas£d upon a full year 
of practical work lu the laboratory, and, to some extent, also. In the field. 
. Careful attention should be paid to the recording of obsecrations, by notes and 
4 drawings, together with the drawing of correct. Inferences from the observa- 
tions. It Is desirable that the pupils become familiar with the eaBler orders of 
flowering plants represented In the -local flora. Setchell’s Laboratory Practice 
tor Beginners, Jepaon'e Flora of Western Middle California, Bergen's Elements 
of Botany, and Osterhout’s Experiments with Plants, Indicate both the' scope 
and the method ftt the work, A notebook should be kept and presented at the 
time of the examination In Berkeley. 

120. Zoology. (1 unit).— Preparation In this subject should aim at proficiency 
. In solving problems rather than the mere acquisition of Information. For this 
, reason, the' necessity of practical worf in field and laboratory Is strongly 
emphasized. Local conditions -should determine In the main the character of 
the course, materials, relative proportions of field and 1 Oratory work, etc. 
The text-books by Jordan and Kellogg, and Llnvllle and Kelly, also Peabody’s 
Laboratory Exercises, and LlnvllW and Kelly’s Guide for Laboratory and Field 
are suggestive of scope aid method. No single text-boo* is recommended, how- 
ever, and a stereotyped course is neither .demanded nor desired. Consideration 
given especially to capacity to make accurate observations, state prob- 
ions and apply facts to their solution, make thoughtful deductions and clear 
* expositions. 

The requirement represents a minimum of five hours a week. Four hours nt 
least should be devoted regularly to practical work, preferably In two periods 
of two hours each. Drawing should be used as a means of testing the correct- 
ness of observations, net primarily as a means of record. Notebooks— not com- 
position books— and drawings should be submitted with the examination paper. 

12k Physical geography (l unit). — A course designed to cultivate habits of 
observation, comparison, and reflection; requiring a practical acquaintance- 
with common natural phenomena and the processes which underlie them. It 
should embrace experimental and field Investigation of as many topics as may 
he practicable in each of the commonly accepted divisions of the subject, 
namely, mathematical geography, the atmosphere, the ocean, and the land. 
The order of these divisions should be arranged to suit the individual school. 
Obviously some of mathematical geography should come early la the course— 
the uses and limitations of flat maps, for example. Observations of such a 
nature as those of the sun's noon altitude should continue during the entire 
, r year, with weekly records. Schools too far from the ocean to make field excur- 
.Woos to the shore may /educe somewhat the time for this division, , although 
much valuable field work Is possible with pictures and the monthly pilot 
charts. In the other divisions of the subject direct observation of phenomena 
Is equally possible for all schools, the details of climate and land forms varying 
with the locality. , v 

k No»obka should be kept and presented at the time of the examination tr 


W* Physiology (1 unit). — The requirement represents flye 
throughout one yea*. 

Thfi work should embrace (1) a well-organised laboratory course Ufiid (2) 
classroom exercises based upon both laboratoryand text-book study. > 

* ; The emphasi s should be fJSced upon physiology proper, via, the mechanten 
fff ptoa^ngna oMlffeand the functions, of the various organs of the 
w? > tot* this the gupft should learn accurately with tb£ 

^3* ~ factsas tar ^ 
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log of the fnnftoDfl of the organs. He should also receive definite » n 4 gat- 
tical Instruction In the more important principles of personal and public 
.hygiene, e. the sources of -infection for typhoid or diphtheria or other 
infectious diseases* and how to avoid these infections. 

In the laboratory carefully written notes atidaraftrlngs should be made* and 
tin*! should be frequently criticised by the teacher. The 'laboratory wort 
should occupy at least one-half of the time of the entire course. 

The laboratory notebook* properly certified by the teacher, should be pre- 
sented as a part of the entrance elamlnafion. 

13o. Medieval and modem history (1 unit).— The period to be covered is 
from 800 A. D. to the middle of the nineteenth century, and Myers’s- Medieval 
and Modern History indicates approximately \he amount required.* 

136. English history (1 unit).— From the earliest times to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Larned’s History* of Engl a n d indicates approximately the 
amount "fcequlred.* 

1J. English*— The examination both in 14a and 14b will presuppose a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the works covered as regards organisation an£ develop- 
ment of thought, style, metrical structure, place In literary history, life of the 
author, and relation to the age. 

Ua (1 unit).— (1) Tennyson’s Idylls of the King (for careful Otudy, the Pass- 
ing of Arthur; for reading* with occasional reports In class, two dfthe follow- 
ing The Holy Grail, Lancelot and Elaine, Guinevere, Enid, Gareth and 
^d' n *tte) ; (II) Lowell s The Vision of Sir Launfai, and the Commemoration 
Ode ; (3) Macaulay’s Chatham (second essay) or Frederick the ,Gr^t or OUve 
or Warren Hastings (for raiding) ; • (4) Henry Esmond, or Silas Mamer and 
the \icar of Wakefield; (5) Milton’s L' Allegro, II Penseroso and Oomus; (6) 
Sir Roger de Coverley. ^ 

While the regular examination w|)i be confined to these items, accredited* 
nchools£iay make such substitutions as the following: For (1) similar selec- 
tions from the poetry of chivalry, or The Princess; for (4) one of the following : 
The Newcomes, Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Romola, Tale of Two Cities, 
David Oopperfleld, Nicholas Nlckleby, Our Mutual Friend, Oliver Twist, The 
Cloister and the Hearth ; for (5) Cornua, Paradise Lost, Book 1, or 2, or 5, or 6; 
for (6) an equivalent amount from Addison’s 8elect Essays, the Etosays of 
Ella, the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Stevenson’s Vlrgtnlbus Puerisque, or 
Burroughs Essays, or Warner’s Back-log Studies, or Curtis' f>rue and I. 

l\h (1 unit).— (1) Arguments and Ordtlous: Burke's Speech before the 
Hectors at Bristol; Macaulay’s First Speech on the Reform Bill; Webster's 
Reply to Hayne; (2) The Essay, literary or ethical; Carlyle’s Efesay on Burns, 
or Emerson’s Compensation and Self-Reliance (ftf reading,* with occastauiil 
reporta in class) ; (8) a general outline of English Literature, lltustipted by tb# 
study, in chronological order, of Chafer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Ttalee; 
Shakespeare's Macbeth (reading and reports) ; M LI ton’s Lycidas and Sonnets n, 
XVI, XIX, XXII ; Gray'ro&legy ; Wordsworth's Ttatqrn Abbey, Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality and Ode to Duty; Keats' Eve of St Agnes and the 
Nightingale; Shelley's The Cldfid and The Skylark; Browning's A Transcript 
from Euripides (in Bala nation's Adventure), or shorter poems,* Rabbi Ben 
Bsra, Andrea del Sarto, and others, five or six hundred lines in all ; Arnold's 
Scholar-Gypsy (or The Forsaken Merman and Bugby Chapel) ; Tennyson's 
Oenona. 

*Tb« mention of any book doss net 
bietorv KramraonAa U 
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Scboola on the accredited Hat may u.tke such sobstltutlona as the following: 
For (1) any three oratorical masterpieces of argument (Including one of 
Burke’s) ; for (2), literary, one of the following: Carlyle or Macaulay on Bos= 
well’s Life of Johnson, an equivalent In Boswell’s Llf^ Macaulay's Addison (1) 
and Milton (i), an equivalent from Lowell’s Literary Essays, such as hie 
Chaucer, or from Arnold’s, such as his Prefabe to the Poems of Wordsworth 
(i) and his Emerson (*), Luskin’s Sesame, Harrison’s Choice of Books; ethical 
• an-equivalent from Bacon’s Essays, or from Moulton’s edition of the Proverbs,* 
the Psalms, the Book of Job, or the -writings attributed to St^John. It Is also 
recommended tnat, so far as time may permit, standard English poems not 
Included In this list, but Illustrative of the history of literature, and the best 
Short poems of our American authors, be read In class, though not necessarily 
~ for purposes of minute study. 

^5o. Elementary French (1 unit). — Candidates who matriculate with both 
Latin and Greek, and who have studied French during th$ last year of their 
high -school course In a special class, may be credited for that work with one 
unit; provided that this work be approximately equivalent to the regular ele- 
mentary French as defined below. 

C* 15a\ Elementary French (2 units).— French is a flying language, and the 
object of the instruction should be to teach the student to rend, write, and speak 
it as such. Therefore as much French as possible should be used in class from 
the beginning. Translation into English should be sparingly used. It Is prefer- 
able to get at a student’s understanding of a passage by simple questions in 
French based ou the passage. The answers of the students should be always In 
French. « 

At the end of the elementary course the student should be able to pronounce 
French accurately'; to read^prdlnary French prose; to understand, write, and 
ftpeak JPrench in simple sentences based on some text or on the ordinary affairs 
of life. 

The work should comprise: (1) Careful attention to pronunciation. A good 
pronunciation is absolutely necessary. (2) The essentials of the grammar, 
especially the regular and most common irregular verbs, the forms and positions 
of pronouns, the uses of the prepositions and conjunctions (3) The reading of 
aome 200 duodecimo pages of modenf 'prose. (4) Writing based on the texts 
read and on the affaire of every-day life. The class work shoald be as far as 
possible In French. 

I5o\ Intermediate French (1 unit).— At the end of the Intermediate course 
the student should be able to read French of moderate difficulty ; to write ordi- 
nary French in the narrative form ; to carry on a simple conversation in French. 

The work sbduld comprise: (1) A review of the essentials of the grammar, 
especially the use of the auxiliary and modal verbs ; the meaning of the moods 
and teases; a rather full knowledge of irregular verbs; the essentials of syntax, 
the use of the pi .noon, the verb-forms required in dependent clauses, special 
> attention being given to the use pf the subjunctive. putting of connected 
. Ekiglls h prose irito french is a valuable exercise in practical grammar. It is a 
means toward free writing. (2), The reading of from 800 to 500 pages, from at 
least tour standard authors. Borne of this should be done outside of the clam, 
and written reports ihade upon it in French. (8) The writing of many letters 
and short themes and oral and written reproduction of French texts. The 
course should be carried on entirely in French. 

««*. Aixumoe* French (1 unit).— At the end of the advanced coune the eto- 
«ent abonld be able to read more difficult French of a literary character of not 

«wiNr.4ate't^ tte itventecntfc century; to write itf much a abort 
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tome simple subject connected with the works read; to carry on a convention 
In French. ^ 

The* work should comprise from 400 to 600 pages of standard French; the 
writing of numerous short themes hr French ; Explanation and discussion of the 
text In French. The course should be given entirely in French. 

The reading of verse of suitable difficulty comes naturally Into the work of all 
classes. Some comedy also should be read In each course. 

156'. Elementary German (1 unit).— Candidates who matriculate with both 
Latin and Greek, and who have studied German during the last year of their 
' blgh-echool course. In a special class, may be credited for that work with one- 
unit. It Is expected that a year’s work, under these circumstances, will be 
.approximately equivalent to the regular two years’ course In elementary Ger- 
man as defined below (15b‘) and will enable the student to continue the study 
of Gennan in. the same college course as those who w«f e credited with 15b' 

15b. Elementary German (2 units).— The ability to read at sight easy Ger- 
man prose, to translate correctly simple English sentences Intq, German, and to 
understand and answer In German simple questions on passa k In the reading- 
a knowledge of the elements of German grammar. • 

The reading In elementary German should amount to at leaskj.50 pages of 
graded modern prose. 

The requirement In grammar includes: The regular Inflection of ad- 

jectives, articles, pronouns, and weak verbs ; the Inflection of the itfore usual 
strong verbs; the more common prepositions; the ordh-.ry uses of the modal 
Ehxl larles; the elements of sy^ax, especially the rules concerning Word-order 
and the use of the? subjunctive. 

15b.' Intermediate German (unlt).-Tbe ability to read at sight ordinary 
German prose or poetry, to translate correctly Into German a passage of easy 
English and to carry on a simple conversation In German; a knowledge of the 
essentials of Gennan grammar. 

The reading in Intermediate German should amount, In addition to that done 
In the elementary course (166*), to at least 360 pages of recent and classical 
prose and poetry. • 

The requlipment in grammar Includes the Inflection of the less usual strong 
verbs, the rules concerning the use of articles, cases, auxiliaries of all kinds, 
tenses, and moods, and the elements of word-formation. 

1J6.‘ Advanced German (1 unit).-The ability to read at sight any not ex- 
ceptlonally difficult piece of German prose or poetry from the literature 
the last one hundred and fifty years, to translate Into German a passage of 
ordinary Ei fch prose, to answer In German questions relating to the lives and 
works of great writers studied, and to write In German a short, independent 
theme upon some- assigned subject. 

. rea< *tng ln advanced Gennan should amount to 'at least 600 pages of 
good modern (Including eighteenth-century) literature. 

/Jo. Spanith (2 units). — An accurate knowledge of the essentials of the 
granunar, especially the verba. (2) The ability to read ordinary Spanish prose, 
of which some 800 to 600 duodecimo, pages should be read. (3) The ability to 
write ordinary Spanish. (4) The ability to carry on a Simple conversation 
t»sed on a text or on the ordinary affaire of life. [For more detailed sugges- 
tions, see Elementary French, subject 16o.*) 

18. Ftaa-band drawing (1 unit).— Representing not less than two years’ work 
of not lew than four hours a week. The study of light and shade «nd perepec- 
tlvA by drawing and stmdjng, with lead pencil, from geometric models (such 
jTj per. etc*. «>d In groups) and tfom simple objects 
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17. Chomeirioal drawing (I unit).— This requirement represents *>ne dally 
exercise during one school year, following the course in free-hand drawing. 
The requirement calls for continuous training in the use of drawing instru- 
ments in the solution, by graphic methods, of such geometric problems as shall 
emphasise the necessity 0 / accuracy and neatness. The course should be a 
general one, affording preparation^ for technical drawing as taught in the 
colleges of engineering, as well ns for the purpose of business life. v 

TIMES AND PLACES OF EXAMINATION. 

Matriculation examinations are held in August and in January of each ^ear ; 
but Jhe examinations in January are primarily for the purpose of enabling 
students in the university to remove deficiencies incurred in previous matricu- 
lation examinations. Applicants for admission who present certificates from 
their teachers that they are prepared in the subjects they offer will be admitted 
to the January examinations. Such certificates must be filed with the recorder 
* of the faculties before the 4xam illations. I 

No person save a registered student of the university will be allowed to take 
any matriculation examination- without having first filed an application for 
admission. 

In W08 examinations will be held In Berkeley on August 6, 7, 8, 10, and 11. 
The university may conduct matriculation examinations at the same time in 
any city or at any school where the number of candidates anjl the distance 
from other places of examination may warrant It. Applications for this pur- 
pose should be sent to the recorder of the faculties by mail, not later than 
dune 1. 

. A circular giving detailed information regarding the matriculation examina- 
tions may be obtained by addressing the recorder of the faculties. 

Certificates of successful examination before the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board will be accepted In lieu of matriculation examinations conducted by 
the University of California in all of the preparatory subjects; but at present 
the board holds no examination covering the ground of English subject 14. 


(8) THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR COLLEGES. ADMISSION. 

% 

* ( /. TIME OF PREPARA TrON— ADMISSION UNITS. 

.Preparation for admission to a junior college is expected to co^r a period oL 
four years in a secondary school (high school or academy) of high grade. Ad- 
’ mission credits are reckoned In units, A unit is a course of study comprising 
not lead* than „one hundred and fifty hours of prepared work. Two hours of 
laboratory work are regarded as the equivalent of one hour of prepared work. 

| J. SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION AND THEIR UNIT 

VALUES. 

$ 

The work Accepted for admission is classified according to departments in 
the following list. Under each department the subjects for examination are 
numbered l f % 8 etc. The numbers correspond in each case with those given 
the several departments in the following table. The unit value of each 
specified. For description of the ground covered by each of these 
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Civics, or political economy, $ unit 

History l r Gceek, * unit; history 2, Homan, * unit; history 3a, European, 
medlurval. and history 3b, European, modem, together 1 pnlt ; history 4a. United 
^tates, elementary, * unit; history 4b, United States, advanced, l.uuit; history 
w. English, element nr J\ \ unit ; history 3b. English, advanced. 1 unit. 

Greek 1, elementary, 1 unit ; Greek 2, Anabasis and prose composition, 1 unit; 
Greek 3. Ilomer, 1 unit. 

I>ntin 1, Ciesnr ; I*atln 2, elementary prose, 2 units; I^atln 3, Virgil; I^tin 4. 
Cicero; Uitln 3, advanced prose composition, 2 units, 

French, 1, 2, and 3s each 1 unit. 

Spanish, 1 unit. 

German, 1, 2, and 3, each 1 unit. 

EngHsh, 3 uijlts. 

Biblical history and literature, J .or 1 unit. 

Mathematics la, algebra to quadratics, 1 unit ; malt-hemal irs 16, algebra 
through quadratics, $ unit: mathematics 2, plane geometry, 1 unit; mathematics 
3, solid geometry, $ unit; muthematlcs 4, trigonometry, \ unit. 

Astronomy, £ unit. 

Physics, 1 uuit, 

Chemistry, 1 unit 4 

Geology, $ unit. 

Pbyslof^apky. i or 1 unit. 

Zoology, 1 -unit ] 

Iiotnny, 1 unit } or * unlt each. 

(general biology, 1 unit. 

Physiology , $ unit. 

Mechanical drawing, 1 unit. 

Free-hand drawing, $ or 1 unit. 

Shop work, 1 unit 


r 


l 3 . .-t MO TXT OF WOT A'. , 

A candidate is admitted on the presentation of 13 units from the list of 
approved subjects (8 2K 

i 4 , SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Of t lie 13 units presented for admission. 3 units must l>e English; 3 units, 
language other than English; and 2$ units, mathematics. One additional unit 
of language other thaji English will be required of a student who enters the 
college of literature. 

$5. LIMITATIONS, 

(1) Not nkre than 1 unit each of United Slates hlRtory and of English 
history will be accepted. (2) Not more than 4 units in science will be accepted. 
(3) College credit for work done In a high school or academy in excess of the 
15 units will be granted only on the following terms; (a) On presentation of a 
certificate of an amount of work equivalent In quantity and kind to that required 
in the corresponding course In the Junior college; (6) on 'completing one quar- 
ter’s work In the university with creditable standing; and (c) on passing an 
examination at the university within six months after admission. (4) Not 
more than 2 units In all for both drawing and shop work will be credited for 
admission. 
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\6. ADVISED GROUPING OF PREPARATORY SUBJECTS. 

(1) A student who wishes to en{er the college of arts is advised to present, 
besides the required English and mathematics, 4 units of Latin and 3 units of 
( Greek. (2) A Btudent who wishes to enter the college of literature or the col- 

;* lege of philosophy is advised to present, besides the required English apd matln- 

luntics, 5 units of Latin, French, or German, and 2 units of history, (3) a 
student who wishes to enter the college of science is advised to present, beside 
the required English, 3 units of mathematics, 4 units of Latin, French, or 
German, and 2 units of science. 

Notes, (a) While Latin ft not required for admission to the colleges of lftefature of 
^ philosophy; and of commerce and administration, or for graduation from them all atudenis 

I entering theae colleges are advised to take Latin ; and students who expect to do advanced 

work or to teach In political economy, political science, history, sociology, French Gorman 
it or En « li9h * or who expect to enter the divinity school, or the law school, are advised to take 

at least 3 units of Ladn. Latin ^required for admission to the divinity school and is 
a prerequisite for graduate work in any of the departments mentioned, (b) "Students who 
intend to study medicine are advised to present for admission 2 units of Latin. 3 unit') of 
.French or German, 1 unit each of physics and chemistry. .3 units of mathematics (including 
i unit of trigonometry). ■ All of these subjects are included in the requirements for adrols- 
^ slon to the courses In medicine. 

§ 7. description of subjects accepted for admission. 

The Bcoi>e of the subjects accepted for admission Is Indicated in the pages 
which follow. The numbers in each department correHjMHid with those in the 
tables above. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

8ome standard text, such nR Laughlln'a Element* of Political Economy, should 
be used as the basis of work and of class room discussion, students should have 
access also to selected economic treatises, and should be encouraged in connection 
1 with class work systematically to extend their research Into local conditions of 

industry and agriculture. $ unit. 



POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Ciril government. Credit will be given for such knowledge of this subject as 
is Indicated by any standard text— such as Hart, Hinsdale, or James and San- 
ford. The student should not he confined to one book, however, but should be 
accustomed to work by topics. I unit. 



HISTORY. 

(1) The HUtory of Greece from earliest times to the fall ol Corinth (140 
B. C.), together with a preliminary survey of ancient Oriental history. I unit. 

(2) The Hintory of Rome from earliest times to the death of Constantine 

(337 A. D.), with especial emphasis upon the republic of the first century B. C. 
and the history of the empire, i unit. ». 

Recommended texts: Goodspeed’s History of the Ancient World; Botsford's 
History of Greece and History of Rbme; or Botsford’s Ancient History; Wests 
Ancient History; Oman’s History of Greece; Morey's History of Rome; Morey’s 
History of Greece: WyeFs Ancient History (revised edition, 1904 ) ; Abbott's 
8hort History of Rome, 

(8 ) General Buropeon Mitory.-ia) The work in general European history 
is to begtn with a study of the institutions of the Roman Emolre under Diocle- 
tian and Constantine, (6) The following texts ere recommended: For the 
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niedhcvnl period. Thatcher and Schwlll's The Middle Ages (new edition) • tor 
the modem period, Schwlll’s History of Modem Europe or Robinson's History 
of Europe, entire; Adams's General European History. Houme's European 
History. 1 unit. No credit will he Riven for 3 a or 36 separltelv 
'\) ™ eai *‘W0ft1,cVnUril State*. clcm<Mtary.-i«) More attention should 
he Riven to the period subsequent to the Declaration of Independence than to 
tlmt preceding. So far as possible, the use of books other than the text-book 
should be encouraged. Flake's, .Mc.Master's. Thomas's, or Johnston's school texts 
;irr riH'omnwnUcMl. $ milt. 

' '' 1 T " r lli * , " r « °f Vni,< d State*. advanced. — This requires more detailed 
shaly than the preceding. 4a. Is Included in 46. and separate credit will not be 
Riven for 4a If the student takes 46. Recommended texts ; Channl.ig's Students' 
History of the Fulled States. McEuughlin's -History of the American Nation 
and Epochs of American History (3 vols.), .silted bv A. H. Hart 1 unit 

T hr m * tnry 0f Roland, elementary. ( a I The student should know the 
mam facts connected .with the 'development of fbe English people -Recon,-' 
imuuled texts: Con, an and Kendall's The Growth of the English Nation I^r- 
n«ls History of England. Cheyney's History of England, or Tout and Sullivan's 
hlpinputarv English History. } unit. , 

(A) The llMorv Of England) adranecd.-TUn requires more detailed, study 
than the preceding. 5« Is Included In 56. and separate credit will be give;, 
for If the student takes 56. Recommended texts; Terry's Ilistorvof Eng- 
land. Gardiner's Student's History of England, or Ransome's History of England. 


(;reek. 

Ill Greek grammar, and the translation Into Greek of sentences of average 
Clifflrulty. Hoquimi of oandidfitps for tlio coHopo of arts. 

(2) The translation of a passage from Xenophon's'Anabasis. either at sight 
or from Rooks I to IV. with grammatical, literary, geographical, and historical 
quotum*. Kpquirod of eimdidutpp for tlio rollout* of nrts 
To satisfy the requirement at (1) and <2) four las, ks'of the Anabasis s’hnuld 
bp road, with froqupnt exorcises in com i malt loti. 

Hi) The translation of an average passage froiwtlio Iliad of llomer. either -at 
sight or from Books I to VI. with quest Ions* on Homeric grammar and prosody 

ex si , , r'n^ em ! ,0 ° nndi( "» ,es / <1r college of arts. The candidate ‘is 
xpe.le.1 ,o h** rend at least six books of the Iliad. If only a half unit Is 
offered, an extra n,«Jor-K,„e of ,he elective courso^wlll he required In college 
It Is imsslble. however, for atudMta who desire to be candidates for the degree 
of bachelor of arts who are admltl.M without Greek to take the preparatory 
coursea In college; see Annual register, department' of Greek. J 


KATIN. t 

(1) The translation at sight of narrative prose similar to that of c«wr. 

(2) The tranalatlon 4nto Katin of sentences of average difficulty based upon 
. Ocaar*. r.alllc War, (1) )and (2) taken together constHute 2 nnUs 

* J Th ^ translation at alRht of an average iiaasage from Virgil or OOd 

rn'S »“ "I r ,Cal BnA Conf,tructlonR on prosody. One unit! 

(4) The translation at sight of a piece of prose equdl In difficulty to an 

8peeche8 or ^ w,th gran,maticai - - 
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(5) ‘The translation Into Ciceronian Latin of a connected passage of idiomatic 

♦ English. (4) and (5) taken together constitute 1 unit. 

y 4 Note. — While La t lit l^jot required for admission to the colleges of literature and of 

commerce and admlnlswfyon, or graduation from them, all Btudenta entering these col- 
leges Are advised to take Latin ; and students who exp^-ct to do Advanced work or to 
g, teach in political economy, political science, history, sociology, French, German, nr 

Englls^or who expect to enter the divinity school, or the law school, are advised to take 
; at units In Latin. Latin Is required for admission to the divinity school, ns well 

* as to the course* In medicine, and Is, a prerequisite for graduate work In any of tin* 

; part men ts mentU>n<*d. # 1 

♦ - FRENCH. 


U) The first unit of French should comprise; («) The rudiments of grmn 
luttr, Including tile inflection of the regular and* the more common Irregular 
verbs; the plural of noting; the Inflection of adjectives, participles, and pro- 
nouns; the ust? of iH*rsonal pronouns, common adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
Jimctlohs; the order of words hi the sentence, and the elementary rules of 
syntax, (fr) The rending of not less thuu 200 duodecimo puges of graduated 
te^ftj, with constant practice in translating into French easy variations of the 
* sentem-es read (the teacher giving the English) and in reproducing from 
memory sentences previously read, (c) Careful drill In pronunciation; writing 
French from dictation; conversation, 

to), (Ei). and (c) taken together constitute 1 unit; recommended to all 
applicants for admission to the colleges of literature, of science, and of com- 
merce an7l administration. Either this unit, or the first unit of Herman, is 
fecoiun loaded to 'applicants for admission to the college of arts. 

(2) The second unit of French should comprise: (a) Continued drill uikhi 
the rudimeuts of grammar,* with constant application in the construction ,.f 


-l J - 


senteuces; mastery of the forms uud use of prououus, pronominal adjectives* 
of ail irregular verb forms, and of the simple uses of the conditional and snh- 
juiKthe, (6) Tin* reading of not less than -100 pages of easy modem prose 
In the form of stories, plays, or historical or biographical sketches; constant 
practice In translating into French easy variations upon the texts read; fre- 
quent abstracts, sometimes orui and sometimes written, of the text, (c) Con- 
tinued dllll in pronunciation, conversation, and dictation. 

Suitable texts for the seccnd unit are: Colomba (M^rlmfk?); Jeanne d*Are 
(Lamartine) ; I a? rol des montagnes (About); Le tour de la Frnnee (Rrmio) ; 
Daudet's stories; Contes blegraphlques (Foa); I,e petiL Koblnson de Paris 
(Foa) ; la poudre aux yeux (Lablche et Martin) ; Le voyage de M. Perrlcbou 
(Labiche et Martin) ; Ln cigale cites les fo :rrois (Legouv£ et Lablche) ; Sans 
famllle. (Malot) ; La tftche du petit Pierre ‘(Mallet) ; Le sl^ge de Paris* (Sur- 
cejr) ; Lft nmre au diafcle (Sand); extracts fro m Miche let, stories of ErcT; 
^Chatrlan, Verne, etc. 1 — 

fti).THKand (c) taken together constitute 1 unit. French (2) or a second 
unit pf Oerni^i is recommended^ to applicants for admission fo the colleges of 
literature, of ndence, and of commerce and administration. 

^ (34 The thlnl unit of French calls for the ability to use the language effect- 
ively as a means of oral aud written expression. The work should comprise : 
(a) The study of n grammar of moderate completeness. (&) The reading pf 
not less than 600 pages of French of ordinary difficulty, a portion to be ln the 
dramatic foym. (c) Constant practice In giving French paraphrases, abstracts, 
or reproductions from memgjy-of selected portions of the matter rShd; writing 
from dictation: conversation. 

Suitable texts for the third unit are: About’a stories; Jiv^ler and Sandeau’s 
X* gepdre de iL Poirier; Stamper's poems ;*CoraelUe'e Le Old and Horace; 


* 
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Co.MWX j K.ems ; Ini Bribe's Mom micle et mou curC : Madame Jo Nevlgnf's letters • 
Victor Hugo's Hernanl and Ituy Bias; In. blcho s plays. Inti’s INVW.pr dlslnmlo- 
Mulioiv s huvure and U; bourgeois .gent llhomike ; Racine's jfllm lie .\ mlr „. 

'""™8ther; Sundenu’s Mademoiselle do /a SelgliOre^Scrlbe's ,,| 11V s 
Thierry's Kfcits des temps Mfrovlnglons ; Tiller*- I.'ex i 1 1. m do Bonaparte eii 
'Uniy.K I'ii (’limn* de jonc; VulUilre’n historical writings, etc. 

‘ 'V * {h) ' ir) luk,M1 1( »^ther cunstitune 1 unit ami may He presented as the 
third unit »*f tmKlern lun^uiKe nrmnmeinled to nintildutes far the colleges of 
literature, t»f science, ami of commerce ami administration. 


mkamhii. 


I 1ms suit should comprise: (a) Drill In pronunciation, Including necentuu- 
"""• "V Tlle of grammar, including nil the regular and the more 

I'onuniin Irregular verbs, the forms ami order of the personal proamms the „*», 
ami meaning of the cormuon prepositions, ml verbs, and conjunction*. the ase „f 
, "' I ' S,,U1 ‘ I ’"■‘ciisatlve, and other elementary rules of syntax. ,,.) s,„dv of 
-imt less than 17. r , pn^es of graded urose texts. 

(«). (i»), ami (c) together constitute 1 unit 


CKRMAN. 

(1) The first unit should comprise: (,.) Careful drill upon pronnnclatlnn. 
1 ' I n, ;; i , “‘ , “' or ‘«»R n»U frequent repetition of e.tsy colloqnisl sentences 
’ " 111 " |l(m Ul< ' rndltnentg of grammar— that is. upm the Intleetion of the 
artates. of sneh nouns as Mon* to the language of everyday life, of ndj, s tives 
proaonns. weak verbs, and the more usual strong verbs; also upon the use of 
1 foum ">" I'rei'osltlons. tile Mlni|.ler use of the -.nodal auxiliaries, and the 
elenientary rules of syntax and yvord order, ul ) Almmlant easy exercise* 
designed not only to fix In mlud the forms and principles of grammar, hat also 
" cn’tlvnto readiness In the reproduction of' natural forms of expression 
(e) Ihe rending of from 1(K) to 200 pageaof graduated texts, chie.lv prose' with 
constant practice In translating Into (lemma easy variations u,«„ sememes 
sehsted front the rending lesson, and In the lepgoductlon from tnenibrv of 
Hentcuces prevloiiRly reml. 

The work Indicated eonstltutes 1 unit; rfcoum.emhVl to all applleauts for 
admission to the colleges ot literature, of science, and of commerce and admin- 
1st ration, hither this unit or the first unit of French Is recolni nended to appll- 
cnutH for mlmlsston to the college of iirts, k 

.11) The second unit calls for the. reading of about 400 pages of moderately 
dltienlt prose and poetry, with constant practice In giving, sometimes ornll'v 

ami sometimes In writing, paraphrases, abstracts, or reproductions front ate r 'v 

Of selected p.rttous of the matter rend; also grammatical drill |,. 8H 

ttstt.tl strong verbs, the use of. articles, eases, auxiliaries of nil kinds, tenses 
ami modes (with «, social reference tb the’lnflnltlve and subjunctive) and like 
wise upon word order and word formation. Suitable reading mutter (live 
hooks) must be selected from the following works: Andersen's Milrchen or 
- ndersen s Blldorbneb ohne Ijliaer, or lender's Trliumerelen-to the extent 
of about 40 pages; after that HaufTs IWknlte Hent, or Zscbokke's I)er 
tterbrochene Krug; then Hllleni's Hilber als dje Klrche, or Storm's Immense.- 
nekt oneof the three selections in Nlcliol’s Karl der (Irosse nehst zwel under,; 
B ^ m.. a “ 8 de “ MtttelaIter (Preytng), preferably Aus 'dem Klosterleben • 
ttnM helrttha'r 61111 Te “ : '**'*’ °* r p «^M»r Wllhelml-s Klner 

i ’ . ' . . ' 
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The work Indicated constitutes 1 unit. Germau (2) or a second unit of 
Freuch is recommended tu applicants for admission to the colleges of literature, 
of science, ami of commerce and administration. 

(3) The third nut t culls for the ability to use the language effectively m 
n means of oral and written expression, tested by: (a) The translation „f 
runtimiyns English prose Into Idiomatic German, ^ ( 0) a brief essay In German 
yiKm one or two subjects selected from the following works.: 

IP07-S : Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Das Amulet* (American Honk Company); 
Theodore Storm, Foie Fuppenspiiler (It, C. Heath & Cu.) : Heinrich von Tivit- 
selike. Das deutsche ordonslnml Freuszeii ( Mnyimrjl. Merrill &, Ct^A; Hermann 
* Sndennann, Teja (Henry Holt & Co.), l‘K)K--l»: Thlergeu, Am deubwTiT*Tr li.-nle 
(Ginn & Co.) ; Grlllparzer, Iter arine Spielnmnn (1), <\ Heath & Cu.) : Schrnm- 
men. legends of German Heroes of the Middle Aces (Mnynartl, Merrill & Cu.) ; 
l leyse. Kolberg (Maynard. Merrill & Co.). l!M>!t-10; Heinrich Seidel, Aim 
goldftjieti Tugen (D. C. Heath & Co.) : Gottfried Keller. Has Fiilmleln der sir) m\ 
Aufrecliten (I). C. Heath & Co.) : E. T. A. Hoffmann, Dus Frniileln von ScinEri 
(Henry Holt & Co.) ; Manley and ^Ilen, Four German Comedies (Ginn ».V Co.) ; 
Ernst yon W’lldenbrnch, Harold (I). f\ Heath & Co.), 

(ri/aud (b) taken together constitute 1 unit, and may be presented ns the 
third unit of modern language n*c<munended to candidates f*»r tin* rollers 
of literature, of science, and of comnitTce and administration. *, 

Those who begin their study of German In tin* university will begin with 
# course* 1, elementnrp tiennnn. Tints*; who recelveeredlt for 1 unit of German-' 
on admission will begin with course 3. intermediate Ucnnnn ; those who re- 
ceive crtMlit for 2 units will begin with course u, modern- prone readings ; ami 
thpse who receive credit for 3 units will, with the approval of the Instructor 
In each case, elect work from (lie senior college courses. 

" l KNCUSH. 

Three units of eiitramt* credit an* given by tin* university.* covering the 
t . following subjects : 

(1) Elementary composition, including graminur, si«*lllug. punctuation, etc,, 
and the reading of English classics in what Is known as the "general list" 
as follows: 

Group l (twd to Im; selected) : Slmkspeare’s Ah You Like It, Henry V. Julius 
Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night. 

9 (^rotip II (one to he selected): Bacon's Essays ; Runyan's r I’he Pilgrim's 
Progress, Pnrt I; The Sir Roger de Cover ley Filters In the S|>eetiitor ; Frank- 
lin's Autobiography. 

Group HI (one to be selected) : Chnucer’s Prologue ; Spensers Faerie Qucem* 

- (selections) ; I*(>i k?' s The Uni>e of the IXK’k ; Goldsmith's The Deserted Village; 

Falgmve’H Golden Treasury (First lories), Ilooljs 11 ami III, with especial 
attentlou to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Gowiku’, und Iturns. y 
Group IV (two fo be selected) : Goldsmith’s The Vlcj^of Wakefield ; Scott's 
Ivanhoe; Scott’s Quentin Durward; Hawthorne b The House of tin* Seven 
Gables; Thackeray’s Henry Esmond; Mrs. ^tanskelt's C'nmfortl; Dickens’s A 
Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot's Silas Marner; Blackmoro’s Lomu Doom*. 

(iroup V (two to be selected} : Irving's Sketch Rook ; Luiub'a Essays of Ella: 
De Qulncey’s Joan of Arc and The Eugllsh Malt Coach; Carlyle’H Heroes ami 
' Hero Worship; Emerson’s Essays (selected) ; Ilusktn’s Sesame and IAUes. 
Group VI (two to be selected) : Coleridge's The Ancient Mariner; Scott’s The 
Lady of the Lake; Byron’s Maseppa and The Prisoner of Chlllou; Pa I graved 
Oold nny reasury (First SerMl), Book IV, with especial attention to Words- 
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wurth. Kents, ami Shelley; Macaulay's I^uyu of Aurleufr Home; Poe's Poems; 
Luwoll’s The VlHiun or Sir ijiunfalt Arnold's Kolirnb nml Itustiiiu; Eong- 
ft'Ilow h TMfc ( ourtshlp of Miles Stundlsh ; Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette, 
and Eloim*. and Thu Passing of Arthur; Browning's Cavalier Tunes! 
Thu liuader. How They Brought tlie Good News from Ghent to Alx! 

llvulyn Hope. Home Thoughts from Abroad. Home Thoughts from thd Sea! 
lin idtuit uf the French Camp, The I toy ami the Angel. One Word More, Ilervf* 
Riel. I ‘heldlppides. 1 unit. 

t-i I Jteinturo . Study of the English classics In what Is known as the "list 
fur intrusive study:" and an outline uf the history of tin* chief periods of 
i-.ntrl Iwli literature follow Ini; the classics studied. 1 unit. 

The hooks for study lit IMP!) and 11)111 are: Shakspeure's Maehet h : Mlltoifs 
I.nalas. Comas, I/Allegro, and II Penscroso ; Kurke's S|>eoch on Conciliation 
Al, "' ril '"' ,,r "n shin Eton's Farewell .Addnsss and Webster’s First Hunker 
mil ()rntioa; Macaulay's Life of Johnson, or Carlyle's Kssay on lhirns. . 

I.ll Composition ami rhetoric, Inct tul lily* the rhetorical treatment af the whole 
nmiposltlon. the parairrnph, and the sentence; the kinds of composition; die- 

,lsl| l-T"-sncli topics, munoly, ns nye treated In the slumlard text-books 

"f rhetoric. 1 unit. 

It should he noted; (a) That the units described shove .represent appruxl-* 
lunlely halt work In Hngllsh literalare and half work In rhetoric and coiuihi- 
mion. (ft) That the division of the units by topics does not Imply a corre- 
spondlnK separation In the teaching. Mr) That the three imlls „ re given as a 
wlmh'; I. e., credit will not lie Riven for one or two units, li/i That the uni- 
versity reserves the Halit to withdraw one or more units of credit ftom students 
wli.isc Work in Kiiglisli in the Junior colleges Is found to bo seriously defective 
m spelling, punctuation, Rrnmnmr, or division Into paragraphs. ' 1 

.Ulnniral standing ,- teatiou Is called to the fact that eandidalcs whose 
imlcntlals show work In Hngllsh beyond the requirements sisidtled above 
nmy apply ^>r advanced standing, and may, on satisfactorily passing exnmlna- 
T" s , oul11 l ' 1,ll( ‘ r " r 110,11 ,,f Junior colle/e courses I and -id. The exanihiatloiis 
f,,r ndv,,nmI "tmidlng will he held at the university during the first vm*k „f 
till- autumn quarter. A|.pllcutlon should lie mude to the oxamhier for secondary 
Kl'huuls. 

BIHLICaTT’ HISTORY AND UTF.ItATl RE. 

I 

U) The History of the Hebrews from the Establishment of the Kingdom to 
the Upturn from I he Exitr. Tim following texts are recommended as Indicating 
the ch" racier of the work required: Price, Syllabus of Old Testament History.' 
SS Kent, History of Hebrew People, Vol. I, H 73-101) ; v„|. u, fig i_ 2 i 2 , 

(2) The life a/ Jesus. — The requirement will be met by the study of Hurt on 
and Mn thews, Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ; chaps. 2. 3, 20-27, 
umy. If noPssary, be passed over, lightly or omitted. 

(3) Old Testament Literature.— Robertson. The Books of the Old Testament, 
will Indicate the woope and diameter of rtie requirement. 

Uj A etc TcHtament Literature . — The requirement will be met by the study of 
McK’Iyniont, The New Testament ami Its Writers, chaps. 1-18. 

The unit consists of (1 ), (2), arid either (8) or (4), at the option of the 
student. 1 or i unit. 

MATHEMATICS. 

(la) Algebra to quadratic equation*, with emphasis on fl?e technique. Special 
attention should be given to factoring, the solution of equations, the algebraic 
formulation of probliyus. and the slander processes df radicals and exponents. 
Required Of all students. 1 unit 
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t Alffebra through quadratic equations, with emphasis on the statement 

" and the demonstration of principles Special attention should be given to 
radicals and exponents. lmaglnnrles, systems of equations, and the theory of 
quadratic equations. Required of oil students, i unit. , 

N<>TB f? U dee!re<i that the preparatory schools give to the subjeet of algebra, 
bealdes the customary first-year course, a more advanced course, not .earlier than the 
third year of their curriculum. The second course should Include u review of the previous 
work and a thorough study of the topics emphasized In (lb). The student In his first 
course. Is not sufficiently mature to do full Justice to these topics, and first-course work will 
not satisfy the requlremenr*(lb). - ' 

(2) Plane geometry, with emphasis on the demonstration of original proposi- 
tions and the solution of original problems. Required of all students. 1 uuiu 

(3) tfolid geometry, with emphasis oil the demonstration of original pnqHtsI- 
tlons ami the solution of orlglnul problems. $ milt. 

Noth. — Preparatory schools should give this course In the third or fourth year of their 
curriculum, ^ * . 

It is suggested that schools and teachers Individually consider on refill ly*whiiT* 
can be done to shape instruction In mathematics so that It: (a) Proceed* from 
particular to general, from concrete to abstract; ib) Treats arithmetic, geom- 
etry, ulgehra (cj often ts of trigonometry) as phases of otic subject— mat hematics; 

’ (c) Correlates mathematics closely with physics and the other naturnl sciences;* 
(d) Utilizes whatever Is of value In t h'e current dlscusslous on the teaching of 
mathematics. In ^connection with this, reference Is made to the reports of the 
committees of ten, of fifteen, and of thirteen of the^Nutlonal Kduefttlon Asso- 
ciation (Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn,), and the articles and 
citations to he found In School *8016000 aud Mathematics (Smith & Turton, -Mo 
Kenwood terrace, Chicago). 

ASTRONOMY. * • ^ 

The requirements in astronomy call Tor proficiency In the fundamental facts 
and principles of astrouomy. Including, the more recent developments In the 
direction of spectroscopy and photography. Thorough familiarity with Moui- 
ton's Introduction to Astronomy will afford adequate preparation in this sub- 
ject i unit. * # 

^ PHYsVs. £ % 

In order to obtain entrance credit in physics the applicant must have com- 
pleted a coftrse Is the elements of physics which is equivalent to not less than 
150 hours of assigned' work. Not less than one-third of the total assignment 
must have been devoted to laboratory work, two hours of laboratory work being 
counted as one hour of assignment. 

A notebook .Containing the recorc^ of at least 35 laboratory, experiments 
selected from, or essentially like, those tound in the “University of Chicago 
Recommended List of 50 Laboratory $xi>erlment8 In PhyslA fog Secondary 
Schools ” Is a part of the requirement 1 unit, 

Jp CHEMISTRY, 

A eonrsq in elementary chemistry as taught in the better class of high and 
preparatory schools, covering thirty-flVS to forty weeks, four to five days *>er 
week, one-third to one-half of the total assignment being devoted to laboratory 
work, will afford the necessary preparation. Two hours of laboratory work are 
reckoned as equivalent .to one hour of assignment 
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Uerasen’s, Torrey’s, Hessier and Smith's, Newell’s, Young’s, Llnebarger's, and' 
Storer and Lindsay’s elementary chemistries are suitable text-books for prepara- 
tion. Smith & Hall’s Teaching of Chemistry and Physics (Longmans) discusses 
fully the nmterial and methods approved hy the department. The standard of 
:it tain incut must l>e fit for admission to the si>eclal college course in general 
chemistry ( 2S) to which this unit is prerequisite. 1 unit. 


OEOIAJGf . 


> 


(1) Elementary phytiioyraphy.—' The .requirement for credit In this course 
includes: («) A knowledge of the simpler factB and principles Involved in 
mathematical geography; (b) u knowledge of the general facts concerning 
atmospheric iimvenuMits, precipitation, temi>ernture> etc., together with the 
prliiciples governing them; (r) an elementary" knowledge of the sen. Including 
the general facts concerning 1 1 h movements and their causes; ami (d) a general 
kiunv ledge of the earth’s features, and their mode of origin. \ unit. 

( 2 > physiography . — For this course more detailed knowledge will 

hc/iiptired Voneornlng the toi^cs named above. In addition, the candidate 
should he familiar with the principles of climatology, the modern doctrines con- 
cerning the evolutions and natural history, of geographic features, and the dis- 
tribution of life and its relations to snrfuce conditions. \ unit. 

A unit’s credit will he given those who present both (1) and (2). Thorough 
courses tm^pd on such texts as those of Salisbury, Gilbert & Brigham, Dryer, 
or Davis meet the requirement for (1) nud (2). 

Gi) U eulogy.— The requirement for admission embraces the elementary fea- 
tures of [>etrogruphlcal, structural, dynainlcul, and historical geology. Famil- 
iarity with the modes of action of geologic' agents, and clear views of the 
progress and relations, of geological events nre essential. A thorough course, 
based on such a book ns Brigham’s Text-book of .Geology, or Norton’s The 
Elements of Geology', meets the requirement. J unit. 

<1 ) and (2), or (1^ and (3), may be offered us the second unit of science 
recommended. to candidates for the oollege of sclenc^|[( $6 ) % 

L * GENERAL JIJIO^OGY. / 

late applying for admission cmllt In general biology will be 
.required: (a) To submit to the examiner a notebook consisting of drawings 
and descriptions of the animals and plants studied. (See statement concerning 
notebook under physics, above.) It is recommended that studies of at least 
fifteen principal forms be undertaken, that these studies be largely such as do 
not demand the use of a compound microscope, and that attention be given 
chiefly to those organisais that can be studied In a living condition. (6) To 
demonstrate in the college laboratory, under the supervision of college officers, 
that he lKisseses some power to observe accurately and intelligently. More stress 
will he laid on Correct observation, and on the careful record thereof than ik|m>» 
technics terms, (c) To answer In writing a few general questions about 
familiar .animals and plants, such as the perch, crayfish, grasshopper, tffcss, 
fern, some common type of flowering plant,.* etc. The candidates for 1908-0 
will be expected to have some first-hand knowledge of the 'habits and reac- 
tions of the earthworm and the life history of the fern. 1 unit. 

ZOOLOGY. v * 


If admission credit' in zoology is sought, the general character of the work 
required will he the same as that indicated under general biology ; but In thik 

f v ■ • . : v * . r ■ V: ■:/ 
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c*ae the nomb£*of types of animals studied should "be Increased, so that the 1 
btologTTor i uir ° ffered 18 “ 0t ^ th “ **“* BpeClfled under general 


botany. 


of th!^r r! i“ b0tany l8 - 80UBht ' the preparatory work should consist 

lTt™t?n ° ‘r/T a " the Chlef d,V,8lon8 °. f tbe P' ant kingdom, Includ- 
ing a trainlngln the fundamental principles of morphology, physiology, ecology 

and c'asslflcatlon. In every case' laboratory notebooks (see statement conversing 
notebook under physics, above) must be submitted to the examiner, und a 
written examination passed. 1 or j unit. 

0t “ v ** obuIn « 1 hi .oology and botany; but a unit's credit 

.. for e ther of the *« "Object* If credit Is received for general blow, 

to Ldt/.UX Bdenc-e TeT ^ 

physiology. 

-The student Is expected to be familiar with the facts given In Huxley's Text- 
Booklet Physiology (revised) or Martin's Human Body, (briefer course,. 

drawing. 

Admission credit not to exceed two units will be given- In drawing." fills 
unit must represent not less than 200 hours of work In freehand or mechanical 
° r b< ’ th ' Adml88,on 111 drawing is given upon examination oulv, but- 
tn addition to taking the examination, every- candidate must 'present a full 

861 w f iT WlU8S ’ ^ th the teueilpr ' R certificate that they are the candidate's 
of'p^yslC8 <i eXMmUla “ OU lB te “P°rai n y ,,nder the direction of the department 

PreeAaiid drawing.— The applicant must lxwmess ability to represent simple 
objects In outline and with shading. Tbe examination will consist of drawing 
a group of geometrical solids, a simple piece of machinery, or an architectural 
ornament i or 1 obit. 

Mechanical drominp.-The applicant must be able to make projections in 
plan and elevation of geometrical figures, and to prepare working drawings of 
almple architectural and mechanical subjects. • The examination will test the 
applicant's knowledge of principles and methods. 1 unit 

SHOP WORK. 

4 

Admission credit not to exceed 2 units will be given for shop work • Each 

m mU8t rePrMW ! t “ 0t le “ ,han h0nr8 of work '» tbp shop. 
■ms-Credlt is given on examination only ; but. In addition to the examination 

every candidate must present a list of the exercises completed by him, with a 
certificate from his Instructor stating that the Hot Is correct. The examlna- 
tlon is temporarily under the direction of the department of physics ’ 

° f f ° Ur ta “ Un,ti > *“ h reputing noth*, than 
2D hoars of wort, as follows: (1) Carpentry and wootf turning; (2) pattern 

makbl f' foundr y w* Md forging; (8) machine shop Work; and (A) ad- 
vanced machine shop work. 1 urdt _ 

«ot mots ttwn 8 unit, to all far both dnnrljw ong .bfe wirk will b. crvdttod. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS — UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

IS. EXAMINATIONS , ATT. 

c* * 

1. General remark upon the requirements. — The preparatory teacher should 
note that the university, will Insist, in all the above requirements, upon the 
power to ascertain and use facts In addition to a knowledge of facts. 

2. Times and place* of examinations. — Examinations for admission are held 
at the university In .Tune and September. They are alBo glveu at the request 
of ntudeuts or teachers at either of the regular dates pt, other places In which 
satisfactory arrangements can be made. Applications for such examinations 

V sliould be made to the examiner for secondary schools at least thirty days 
la advance. Examinations for admission at other than the regular dates may 
l»e given only at the university, and that by special permission of the examiner, 
and upou the payment of a fee of not less than $10 nor more than $15 (the 
amount being dependent on the number of examinations taken). * 

Candidates for admission are not required to take all the examinations 
at oue time * 

3. Examination or inspection fee . — A fee of $5 Is charged for examination 
for admission. This Is paid when the first examination Ik taken. The same 
fee is paid hy students entering upon certificate from cooperatlug schoola,"to 
cover cost of Inspection. 

A. Students from the university high school and the affiliated and cooperating 
svhool s are admitted to the university upon presentation of a subject certificate 
covering each sf the subjects stilted above as required for admission. ( See No. 8 
above. ) w 

5. Credit cards. — Credit cards will be issued to candidates for the subjects in 
which examinations are passed or subject certificates accepted. A credit card 
Is valid for one year from the date of issue, and Its validity may be renewed by 
the passing of examinations In additional subjects not later than one year from 

’ that date. This may be done repeatedly, but in no case will a certificate T£mn In v 
valid more than four pears from the original date. ^ 

6 , Advanced standing by examination. — College credit Is not ordinarily given 
for preparatory work In excess of the fifteen units required for admission; but 
candidates from cooperating schools who have carried their work beyond the re- 

» qulrements for admlsslou to the first year of a junior college may apply for , 
examination for advanced standing after one quarter's residence In the unlver-, 
slty. If a record for scholarly work has been established in this time, the 
student will be furnished by the examiner with an official statement of excess 
admission credit, authorizing the proper departmental examiner to test the 
student's claim by examination and designate the amount of credit to be 
assigned. StudentB from the university high school and affiliated schools re- 
ceive advanced standing for excess admlsslou credit without further e examlnation, 

In /the ratio of two majors for one unit. Such students must, however, first 
establish a record for scholarly work by one qua rter'i* residence In the unP 
versity. _ < 

\ 9. ADMISSION FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 

Students are admitted with advance standing on probatlpn (without examlna- 
tlon) from reputable colleges, but the right Is reserved to exact examinational^ 

• the subsequent work makes this seem necessary. The following couTntions\ 
should be^aoted ; (1) The student must have been In residence at least one yeejr 
in the Institution from which he comes. (2) The applicant must present u 
statement of hlA preparatory and college work upon a form supplied by the 
university, and file with this (a) a letter of honorable dismissal and (6) an 
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official transcript of tils record in the college from which be comes. (3) Equal 
credit will be given only* in case the preparatory course corresponds to the 
admission requirements of the university. (4) Except in the ouse of students 
from affiliated colleges, no more than twenty-seven majors of credit toward the 
bachelor’s degree will be given for undergraduate w^>rk done In another Instltw* 
tlon, and with the same exception # bachelor’s degree will not be conferred on 
a student before be has been at the university throe quarters and received 
credit for nine majors of resident w.ork, (5) Students who present cluims fur 
) advanced standing must specify in their statements, at the outset, all the work 
for which they expect to receive credit. Credit will not l>e given at a later 
„ tIme for work not fhus specified, unices the case Is reopened by siiecla! vote of 
the faculty. (6) Credits provisionally granted ou admission are not recorded 
until final approval In the third quarter of residence. 


& 


K 

is- 


(9) MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OP TECHNOLOGY.; 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION . 

Applicants for admission to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology arc. 
In genial, required to pass the entrunce examinations of the Institute or the 
equivalent examinations of the College Entrant*' Examination Board, Certificates 
of entrance examinations passed for admission to another college ure usually 
accepted, provided they cover not fewer than three of the subjects required by 
the Institute. Persons who are considerably past the usual age or who are 
engaged in teaching or technical pursuits, and applicants who for satisfactory 
reasons deBlre only special courses requiring no previous training may be 
admitted also, at the discretion of the faculty, without entrance examinations. 

* ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR. ‘ 

The student purposing to enter the Institute should bear In niiiul tliat the 
jbroader his intellectual training in any direction and“the more extensive his 
general acquirements, the greater will be the advantages he may expect to gain. 
The importance of thorough preparation tn the subjects set for examination 
also la great; for the character and the amount of Instruction given in the lnstl 
tute from the outset leave little opportunity for one imperfectly fitted to nmko • 
up deficiencies, and render it impossible 'for him to derive the fipMjeneflt from 
his course, or perhaps even to maintain his standing. The training given in the 
best high schools, manual training high schools, and ncademfes will. In general, 
afford suitable preparation. 

"The requirements of age and scholarship specified below are regarded ns a 
minimum In all ordinary cases, and only exceptional clrcpmstauccs will Justlfy 
aay relaxation. Parents and guardians are advised that it is generally for the 
ultimate advantage of the student not to enter under the age of 18 years, unless 
for a five-year course. * y 

Entrance examination* in Boston . — Examinations for admission to thS'flret- 
year class are held.** Bo*ton only on the first Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
after June 28, in the Rogers Building, 481 Boyiaton street A second series of - . 
examinations for admission, and ^applicants conditioned at the first examine- 

• tfcr Bulletin of the M|asacfcusetts. Institute of Technology, Jut*, 1908, pp. 

w* '■ • ... 
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tlons, 1 b held at the same place, on the first Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
after. September it. 

Applicants for admission after the September examinations will be received 
only when some good cuuse, such as illness, has prevented attendance on the 
days prescribed. • v 

Students are advised to attend the June entrance examinations, if practicable, 
in order that any deficiencies then existing may be made up before entrance. 

Entrance examination fer.-r- In accordance with the practice now followed by 
the leudlng collegea and by the College thitrance Examination Board, a fee of $5 
will l>e charged for admission to entrance examinations in Boston. This amouut 
will, however, be credited towards the tuition fee for the first term of students 
who enter the Institute. A candidate who Is rejected will be required to pay a 
second fee if he rej»eatfl the examinations, and bis original fee will not be 
credited to him if he is ultimately admitted.- A candidate dividing his examina- 
tions will pay a fee only for his first examinations. - Fees may be paid to the 
bursar at the time when the examinations are taken, or may be remitted in 
advance. 

Examinations . — Examinations art? note Add by the institute in Boston only. 
Candidates' desiring examination at other points in June arc expected to take the 
examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board . The conditions of 
applicafum arc stated belotc. For detailed Information candidates should ad- 
dress the “ Secretary of the Coliege Entrance Examination. Board, ^ost-offlee - 
Substation '84, New York, N. Y." 


REGULATIONS OK THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 


All applications for examination must be addressed to the secretary of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and must be made upon a blank form to 
be obtained from the secretary upon application. 

The examination fee is $5 for nil candidates examined at points in the United 
States and Canada. and $15 for all candidates examined at points outside of the > 
United States ami Canada. The fee (which must accompany but can not be 
accepted In advance of the application) should he remitted by postal order, 
express order, or draft on New York, to the order of the- college entrance 
examination board. # 

- « i * 

Table of equivalents. — The following table shows for which ^subjects records 
of the College Entrance Examination Board are accepted as covering require- 
ments for admission to the institute: 


J/, /. T. subjects. 
Algebra a. 
Algebra b. 
English. 

French. 

i 

Geometry. Plane. 
Geometry, SoLflfc 
German. 

History. 

Physics. 

Electives, 


C. E. E. B. subjects. 

Mathematics a, 1 (Algebra to Quadratics). , 
Mathematics^, ii (Quadratics aud beyond). 
English a rad b. 

French a (Elementary). f 

Mathematics c (Plane Geometry). 

Mathematics d ( Sollj) Geometry), 

German a (Elementary). 

History a or d. 

Physics,, e 

History a or d; History b; JHistoby'c; Latin a, 1 
and il ; Latin b, c, or d ; Punch b ; French b. c ; 
G emm an b; German b, c; Spanish ; Chemistry ; 
Botany; Drawm% 

Records below ,00 will not be accepted. ' 
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Applicants for admission In 1908 must also present satisfactory evidence of 
preparation In one of the following electives (see page 111) : French or German- 
(additional), Latin, English (additional), history (additional), chemistry, 
jucchnnlcnl drawing and mechanic arts, biology. 

Applicants formlmlsslon In 1900 and thereafter will be required to offer two 
electives. These'fcny be selected front the above list, or u satisfactory exam- 
ination In Intermediate Frenth or Intermediate German will cover the entire 
elective nniiiirement ^ 

Tilt* detailed requirements In the vnrious subjects are as follows: 


M 


UETAILEI) REQUIREMENTS. 

Aiajebra. 

A. The four fundamental operations for rational algebraic expressions; far- 
toring, determination of highest coniinon factor and lowest common multiple by 
factoring: fractions. Including complex fractious; ratio and proportion - linear 
equations, both nmnerlcnl ami literal. contaflglfe one or more unknown quan- 
tities -problems depending ou linear equations; radicals, Including the extrac- 
tion of the square root of polynomials and numbers; exponents, Including the 
fractional and negative. 1 

B. Quadratic equations, both numerical and literal; slmplt* eases of equations 
with one or Inure unknown quantities that enh be solved hy tlje ,m-thl$iw of 
linear or quadratic equations; problems depending upon quadratic equations; 
the binomlnl theorem for positive Integral exponents; the formulas for the nth 
term and the sum of the terms of arithmetic and geometric progressions, with 
applications. The examination In algebra R may also Include questions of a 
loss elementary character on topics In algebra A. 

It Is assumed that pupils will lx-* required throughout the course to solve 
numerous problems which involve putting questions into equations. Some of 
•^Jhese problems should he chosen from mensuration, from physics, rfnd from 
(‘ommorclal life. Fncility In the analysis and the discussion of an nlgohrnlc 
expression or equation, and the use of graphical methods and II lustrations in 
connection with the solution of equations, is also exjMvtod. 

PLANK (iROMKTRY. 

The usual theorems and constructions of good text-books, Including the gen- 
eral properties of plane rectilinear figures; the circle and the measurement of 
angles; similar imiygons; nreas; rogulnr polygons and the measurement of the 
circle. The solution of numerous original exercises, including loci problem*. 
Applications to the meusu ration of lines and plane aurfaces, / 

Solid (Isometry. 

The usual theorems and constructions of good text-books, including the re- 
lations of planes and lines In space; the properties nnd measurement^* prisms, 
pi rani ids, cylinders, and cones; - the sphere nnd the spherical triangle^ - The 
solution of numerous original exercises, including loci problems. Applications 
to the mensuration of surfaces and solids. < 

The above definitions are those reported hy the committee of the American Mathematical 
Society, September, 1003 . 

Importance will be attached to accuracy In the numerical work of the papers 
in algebra and geometry. Familiarity with the metric system Is required. 

The attention of teacher* and applicants Is ijtfttlcularly called to the necessity 
of thorough preparation in mathematic not merely as to the extent and amount 
of work done, but as to its quality. Candidates should*** thoroughly grounded 
in principles, operations, and definitions, and. should be carefully 


a imihi 
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guarded against the tendency to become mechanical In their algebraic work 
from giving disproportionate attrition to mere dexterity in the solution of 
problems. 

French I (Elementary). 

The examination in French is given In two parts, which, however, may not 
be taken separately. 

(а) Ability to translate simple prose at sight Into dear niui idiomatic 
English. 

(б) Proficiency In elementary grammar, to he Jested by the translation of 
easy English into French, or by direct questioning on the following topics, nr 
by both: Inflection of nouns and adjectives for gender and number, excepting 
nnuBual cases; pronominal adjectives; the forms and positions of pronoun* 

. especially the personnls; the partitive constructions; the forms and use of 
numerals: the use of the subjunctive, except unusual cases; the conjugation 
of the regular and of the more common irregular verbs, suck" ns tillrr, tlin\ 
fairc, und of the classes represen ted by ourrir , /rrnfir, venir. jtftrattrr, cwulnirc, 
and craindrc. Special attention will be given to the verbs. 

Provision will be made for students prepared to pass an examination for 
advanced standing, (See jmge 11G.) 

German I (Elementary). 

The examination In German Is given in two imrts, which, however, may not 
betaken separately. 

(а) Ability to translate simple prose at sight into clear ami idiomatic 
English. 

(б) Proficiency In elementary grammar, to he tested by the translation of 
easy English into German, or by direct (fheat lotting on the following topics, nr 
by both: The conjugation of the weak and of the more usual strong verbs; 
declension of readily classified nouns, of adjectives, article^, pronouns; com- 
parison of adjectives; use of the more common preittsttions; the simpler uses 
of the modal auxiliaries; simple cases of Indirect discourse, und the rules for 
thejorder of words. 

Provision will be made for applicants prepared to pass an examination fnr 
advanced standing. 

Not*. — A tttMJon should bp given from the beginning to the correct pronunciation of 
the modem lannagM. and tCachpra In preparatory RchooU urn nriTUed to give thin ini 
” portent sahject a cone! deration. 

English. •* 


The examination In English will be as far as jiossible a test of the candi- 
date's ability to express himself in writing in a manner at once clear and 
accurate, and of bis power to distinguish in a brood sense literary values— 
the qualities which mark a work as being literature. The examination is not 


divided. 

1. The candidate will be required to write upon subjects familiar to hhn. 
Hla composition should be correct In spelling, punctuation, grammar, idiom, 
and formation of paragraphs, and should be plain and natural In style. 'He 
will be judged by bow well he' writes rather than by how much he writes. 

2. The candidate is required to have some acquaintance with good literature. 
The books adopted by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments are taught In most' secondary school* and the candidate may. If con- 
venient, nse these in his preparation. Any course of equivalent amount. If 
made up of standard work*. will be received; and In any case It Is expected 
.that, the alga of preparatory ktudy will he to gal* a clear perception of what 

. make a wpifc lltwatofe. the examlnatkm/wUl be Intended as a test 
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rather of the candidates power of intelligent appreciation than of his knowl- 
edge of specific books. Copies of recent entrance examination iiapers may be 
had of the secretary of the faculty, and will give an accurate idea of what 
is expected of the candidate. 

Note. It is expected that the paper In history and the translations fr- -i French and 
tier man be written in correct and expressive English; and these papers ma^ t any time 
Ik* examined as additional evidence in determining the student’s proficiency In compo- 


l*n*i mration in either United States history or ancient history may be offered. 
In tlie former subject a thorough acquaintance with the history of the thirteen 
colonies and the United States to the present time is required, together with 
an elementary knowledge of the government of the United States. In the 
Inner subject the requirement covers the history of Greece and Home to the 
fall of the Homan Empire in the west. 

Each of the above subjects Is Intended to represent one year of historical 
work, wherein the study is given five times per week, or two years of historical 
work, wherein the study Is given three times j>dr week. 

The examination In history will be so framed ns to require comparison and 
the use of judgment on the pupil’s part, rather than the mere use of memory. 
The examinations will presuppose the use of good text-books, collateral read- 
ing, and practice in written work. Geographical knowledge may also be 
tested. • 

Candidates exi>ecting to take the course in architecture are advised, should 
it be equally convenient, to prepare In ancient history. 


The candidate will be expected to be familiar with the fundamental principles 
of physics. It Is esiieclally desirable that he should have good knowledge of 
.general mechanics and of the mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases. A knowl- 
edge of physiol hypo theses is comparatively unimportant. Text-book hiRfruc- 
tlon should he supplemented by lecture-room ex-jierlmeuts. A sufficiently ex- 
tended treatment oil the subject will bo found In any of the principal text-books 
now In use In secondary schools. Ability to solve simple problems will be 
expected. It Is furthermore expected that the student will receive training in 
laboratory work. For the present, however, no student will in* rejected because 
of deficiency in laboratory work, if the school from which he comes is unable 
to furnish such instruction, a certificate to which effect from the priucliml of 
the school will be required. 

The laboratory work presented for entrance should consist of at least twenty- 
flve well-selected exjierlments, chosen with the view of -illustrating nn£ teach- 
ing fundamental laws and principles rather than methods of physical measure- 
ment. A satisfactory selection may be' made from experiments 1 to 56 of the 
ooPege entrance examination board. # 

The notebook should in every case contain the original data as recorded by 
the student in the laboratory , and each experiment should bear the Instructor’s 
indorsement. Great weight Is attached at the Institute to the ability of the 
student properly to record experimental data at the time they are taken, as 
well ns subsequently to discuss and draw logical conclusions from them; and 
this training should begin In the preparatory school at the very outset of the 
work In quantitative measurement 

Laboratory notebooks should 6e presented at the registrar's ojffiee during the 
iceek preceding the ewdlnination if practicable. 


s 1 1 Ion. 


History. 


Physics. 
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ELECTIVE SUBJECTS. ‘ m 

The object of the elective requi remen ta^s to wjj'jm* and to recognize greater 
breadth o' preparatory training. 

These requirements are to be met by the presentation of ceftlflcates made out 
on forms supplied by the institute, but an applicant passing an examination for 
advanced standing in intermediate French, or Pi intermediate German, need not* 
present a certificate. ' * 

Kxruse from the elective requirements, or the acceptance of equivalents may 
be allowed in the .case of applicants considerably above the usual age, or those 
coming from foreign countries. 

Examinations are In general required in the case of applicants desiring excuse 
from work in the Institute on the ground of electives offered at entrance. The 
subjects in which excuse may be granted on examination are French. German, 
drawing, and mechanic arts. Applicants offering chemistry may take a course 
more advanced than otherwise during their first year, and all ljppifcants win. 
expect .to enter the chemical or- chemical engineering ^ courses arc advised tu 
present chemistry as an elective subject if practicable.' 

Elective French or German. 


(fl), French: transition from English into French ; review of grammar, with 
sjieeiai reference to the syntax of verbs (modes and tenses); additional and 
more varied reading. * 

(ft) German: translation from English into German; review of grammar; 
additional and more varied reading. 

The additional reading in French ami German may be select ( nI from the 
works read in the institute classes, but no requirement of particular text-books 
is intended. The elective requirement is Intended to be equivalent in extent 
to the first half of Intermediate French or Intermediate German, but need imt 
l>c of the satue character, 

• Applicants passing advanced standing examinations in French or German 
n»«y eouut these examinations for the elective. 

i Elective Latin. , 

i 

Satisfactory evidence should be presented that the applicant has acquired 
the elements of l*tin grammar and that he has read four books of Osar or 
an equivalent. f , 

The study of Ijttin is recommended to Iversons who puritose to enter the 
Institute, since in addition to its disciplinary value it gives n better under- 
standing of the various terms used In science, and facilitates the acquisition 
of the modern languages. 

x • 

Elective English ob History. 



The work of secondary schools differs so much in these branches that no 
definite requirement Is formulated at present. Any applicant whet' has carried 
work In English or history materially beyond the requirements stated on pages 
112 and 113 may present for approval as his elective r statement of the amount 
and kind of work done. Such a course can be considered, however, only when 
the amount of work done in excess of the ordinary requirement has been in 
time equivalent to^be requirement, in Latin. r ‘ ' 
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Elective Chemistry. 


Applicant must present evidence of fnl»llar!ty with the rudiments of chem- 
istry. More Injffortnnce Is attached to aptitude In manipulation and in critical 
observation, an^l to a practical knowledge of the cmnixtsifion, methods of prop- 
aration, nnd react ions of the common chemical substances, tlian to knowledge 
of theoretical conceptions, such as the determination of atomic and molecular 
weights, molecular structure, valence, etc. 

'1 lie subject should he attempted only iu schools having adequate equipment : 
ami tin* laboratory work should be carried out with great care and attention 
t<* manipulation and note writing. si>eota] emphasis being laid u|>mi exhaustive 
observation nnd correct inference. 

^Hie applicant shoukl also present for examination his original, uucopted 
notes, with any nnuotatioHS which may have l>een made by the instructor. 

I*or applicants who have completed the requirements of the chemistry elective 
a course of instruction is provided which Is RUiliciently advanced l<i take ad- 
vantage t>f the knowledge of chemical science which they already possess, uml 
sue)) applicants are. in gcneral^'xjKH-ted to take tl\ls course. while tltose who 
satisfy the cliemlenl d$>ortinont, by examination or otherwise, as to their pro- 
ricieuev in both inorgame ehemlstry nml' eleiuentirry qualitative analysis may 
substitute more advanced work for the entire chemistry of the first year. 


Ki.ective Mechanical Dkawino and Mechanic Arts. 


f J tiese subjects are to be offered iu comblnn t ion. 



mechanical DRAW I no. 


r lhe applicant must he familiar with the projections of points, lines, planes, 
ami simple solids. Serial attention is called to the inijxirtamv of neatness 
and accuracy, and to facility •lu lettering and dimensioning drawings. Plates 
should bo presents, showing the grmmd covered by the applicant. Applicants 
a re advised In general not to offer mechanical drawing and des^iptive geometry 
with a view to onuTtiug these courses at the institute. 


meciia 


n/c 


V ARTS* 


The applicant should be thoroughly familiar wfth the different tools nnd ma- 
terials, and know \vhon and how to use them. He alien. Id be able to adjust and 
to sharpen all <Nige-tools, and capable of oxOcntlng work from working draw- 
ings. . Tlie main oUect of preparatory exercises should be systemafie instruc- 
tion in the correcP use of various tools and in the fundamental orations, 
rather than const ruction^ 

Carpentry, The e a ere is?!?' should lucimle systenmtic Instruction In sawing, 
pinning, chluollng, Including clmmfering, grooving, nnd plain molding work • 
frnmlng, including tenoning, mortising, nnd fitting in braces; use ..f tlie ordinary 
molding pintles nnd the making of simple moldings: the milking nnd use of 
the miter box in fitting molding*; nailing, dovetailing, gluing, nnd the proper 
use of RHiidpoi>er. 

At least seventy-fi\;e hours should be nl lowed, exclusive of any time that may 
be u*cd in making working drawings. • 

Wood-turning. The applicant should have had systematic Instruction and 
experience in the use of the wood lathe; should understand the adjustment of 
speeds for the work In hand^and how to use property the turning tools, such as 
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gougefl, turning chisels, nosing tools, right and left side tools, partiug tool, cal. 
ipers, and dividers. The exercises should also include systematic Instruction In 
center and chuck turning, particular attention being paid to the production of 
smooth work by the cutting action of the tools, and not by the excessive use of 
sandpaper. 

At least forty five hours should be allowed, exclusive of any time that may be 
used in making drawings. 


Elective Biology, 

Applicants may offer either (a) an extended course in botany, such as that 
recommended by the College Entrance Examination Board, or courses of similar 
extent in zoology or in physiology; or (6) briefer courses In any two of the 
same subjects. In the latter case evidence should be giVen of thorough ele- 
mentary knowledge of general principles and of some laboratory and field work. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDI NO. 

In the case of students passing examinations for advanced standing, in addi- 
tion to obtaining a deur jrw’ord In entrance requirements, the faculty endeavor* 
to facilitate tile Substitution of alternative work' A candidate passing more 
than the required work in modern languages may arrange to complete any 
remainder during his first year. A candidate passing trigonometry or other sub- 
jects for advanced standing may, with the approval of the faculty, substitute 
second-year European history or mechanic arts, or take additional work in 
English composition or in the chemical laboratory. A candidate who has 
passed off descriptive geometry and mechanical drawing nmy take second-year 
descriptive geometry. Graduates of manual traluing schools may be excused in 
particular cases from the mechanic arts required in some of the engiaeering 
courses. It is in general preferred that English and mathematics he not antici- 
pated. 


To be admitted as a regular student in the second, third, or fourth year, the 
applicant must have attained the age of 18, ID, or 20 years, respectively,’ and 
must in general pass satisfactorily the examination for admission to the first- 
.year class, and examinations on all subjects given in the earlier years of the 
course which be desires to enter. Applicants presenting satisfactory certificates 
for work done ut other colleges may be excused provisionally from tuking the 
corresponding examinations at the institute. 

Graduates of colleges are admitted to the institute without the usual entrance 
examination, and will be i»ermitted to enter any of the courses at such a i>otnt 
as their previous range of studies will allow. If prepared to enter, upon most of 
the studies of a certain year, they may often be afforded opiwrtuiUty to make 
up any studlew-OT the easier years iu which they are deficient. They will, in 
general, be credited with all subjects in earlier or later years in which they can 
show, by examination or otherwise, a standing satisfactory to the faculty, and 
may be received provisionally as regular students, subject to making up deficien- 
cies in work of previous years within a limited time. 


It is highly desirable that students contemplating professional courses afWf* 
graduation fron^ college should ^ arrange their college electives to cover the 
eaflier subjects of the courses chosen, in order that th$ number of deficiencies 
to be made up may be as small as possible, m order to enter any of the 
engineering or allied courses In the second year, It ts essential that applicants 
have preparation in analytic geometry and the elements of the calcpius, irtid 
highly desirable that they be familiar with mechanical drawing and descriptive 
geometry, For admission to third-year engineering work, they must be pre- 
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pared In mathematics through the^alculus, in mechanical drawing. In descriptive 
geometry and mechanics. Stfhimer courses of appropriate scope are offered in 
most of these subjects, and applicants prcq>o8lng to enter with advanced stand- 
ing arc advised to correspond with the secretary of the faculty In regard to their 
cr&lits as eur% ns June 1, In order to determine what studies, if any, should 
!>e pursued durhig the Rummer preceding entrance. Applicants desiring excuse 
from any portion of the physical laboratory work should present their original 
laboratory records. Those desiring excuse from mechanical or free-hand draw- 
ing should submit examples of their work besides presenting official records. 

(Jraduntes from other technical schools and colleges who have the equivalent 
of all theitfher engineering work of the course In naval architecture may take 
the strlctV professional work of that course, together with marine engineering, 
in. one yen*" J A special circular In regard to the admission of applicants from 
other colleges and opportunities for college graduates will be mailed on applica- 
tion, ami all iwreous desiring admission with advanced standing shoulu corre- 
spond with the secretary of the faculty, 

ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

To he admitted to one or more selected subjects lu any of the regular courses 
except that In architecture — that Is, to a partial or special course— the appll- 
cnnt must have attained the age, of 17 years, and must give satisfactory evi- 
dence, by examination or otherwise, that he Is qua titled to pursue with advan- 
tage the subjects chosen. 

Applicants desiring admission as special students In architecture must be 
co liege graduates, or 21 years of age, with not less than two yeartj’ office exi>erl- 
enre. They will he retired to pass, before entrance, either the regular en- 
trance examinations In plane and solid geometry or a special examination In 
geometry .•which will be. of u somewhat practical character, emplm sizing geomet- 
rical construction, and ns far ns itosslble be a test of fitness for the courses In 
mechanical drawing and descriptive geometry; and they must Include In their* 
work at the Institute the regular first-year courses in free-hand drawing, de- 
scriptive geometry, and mechanical drawing, unless these subjects have 6 been 
passed at the September examinations for advanced standing. 

Hy means of the description of subjects of Instruction the applicant may 
ascertain what the various subjects of study are, liow, when, and by whom 
they are given, in wlmt regular courses they are Included, and the preparation 
required for each; but admission to and continuance in special courses Is 
deinmdent In all casefrupon the approval of the faculty. In general, no student 
will he allowed to take any subject until he has proved his satisfactory knowl- 
edge of all subjects required as preparation for It. 

To teachers and to persons of mature age engugtnl In technical pursuits and 
wishing to devote some time to scientific study, the institute desires to offer the 
umpleehf opportunities In its lecture rooms and laboratories. Such i>ersons may, 
In general, be nduiltted without formal examination ou satisfying the faculty 
that tpey are quullflcd to undertake the work proposed. They will be expected 
after Admission to attend the same exercises and exaiuluatlon^us other students. 




The foregoing statements are offered to show the scope of pre- 
paratory work wh^ch is assumed to have been completed before a 
student matriculates This preparatory work is usually covered in 
the public high schools and in private schools of the same grade. 
It ia designed to occupy about four years of study and is taken by 
the average student between the ages- of fourteen and eighteen. 
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Quite recenTly an attempt has been made, as noted above, to super- 
sede the separate, examinations given for each college bv a general 
and uniform system of examinations which shall be recognized by all 
colleges alike. A board, known as the College Entrance Examination 
Board, now conducts examinations approximating the average stand- 
ard required by colleges in general, and a certificate from this board 
is honored m full by some colleges and in part by others. A refer- 
ence to the entrance requirements for Yale and Harvard will show to 
what extent certificates from the college entrance board may be sub- 
stituted for the regular examinations conducted by each col lew 
separately. 

When all the requirements of matriculation are satisfied a student 
enters college with what is termed “ regular " standing. But in some 
cases students only fulfill partially the entrance requirements. If 
their general scholarship is proved to be sufficiently advanced a col- 
leg 0 "V 11 frequently admit them on the' understanding that during 
their college course they will complete the matriculation subjects in 
which they are deficient. Such ^students are usually termed “con- 
ditiorfed ” students. 

Again, most colleges make special provision for students, usually 
those of muture age, who want to attend a few courses, but who have 
no immediate intention of qualifying for a degree. Such students 
are termed partial” or “ special " students. Geherally spiking, 
any student of the average age required for matriculation and of the 
average scholarshij^rf^e admitted to* college courses', and event-' 
ually qualify for a degree Irregular cases of this kind, however, 
are ulways settled upon their individual merits, and each college 
applies rules and regulations of its own in this matter 'Chinese 
students, and indeed all foreign students who do not care to' meet 
the requirements for matriculation, have always the opportunity of 
applying for admission as partial or special students, though they 
would be unable to qualify for a degree irtitil the entrance require- 
ments, or their equivalent, had been satisfied. In the case of foreign 
students colleges tend to be liberal rather than strict in regard to 
admission, m fact, the general maxim holds that no one is refused 
admission to a college win*. shows any evidence of beigg able 16 profit 
by college instruction, , ‘ 


( B ) SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CHINESE STUDENTS. 

The requirements for matriculationOutlined above are designed 
for American students. The subjects insisted upon, especially the 
languages, are all connected with the general system of liberal cul- 
ture which tradition has sanctioned and experience justified: But it 
i» readily conceded that between an American and a Chinese student 
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the differences in traditional culture make a readjustment of college- 
* entrance requirements not only desirable, but at the same time equi- 
table. As will be seen below, *n os t of fhe larger universities .and 
colleges of the United States admit the principle of readjustment iti 
favor of Chinese students. Each institution, however, applies rules 
of its own in carrying this readjustment into effect. Those which 
consenfeto modify entrance requirements in favor of Chinese students 
proceed usually upon the principle that n good working knowledge 
of English and facility in at least one modern language other than 
English are essential to all Chinese students, but that the study of 
t he European classical languages, -Greek and Latin, while very de- 
sirable, is not so essential. It is usually taken for granted that fe good 
knowledge of the Chinese classics fulfills for Chinese students the 
purpose effected by the European classics for the English-speaking 
students. Consequently an equivalent amount of proficiency in the 
former may |>e offered and accepted as a substitute for the latter. 
But, as suggested more than once, each college applies rules of its 
i own in this matter. 

Although, in dealing with general entrance requirements in the 
preceding section; stress was laid upon examination as a test of 
fitness for college entrance, it should be pointed out very clearly that 
not all colleges insist upon examination .for admission. On the con- 
trary, many admit by certificate from a recognized preparatory school 
whose standard of work meets the requirements exacted by the col- 
leges in question. This is' particularly* true of state universities, such 
as the University -of California, and it is to some extent true of the 
large colleges of the East. Many Chinese students enter college 
iffrectly from preparatory schools of this kind. 

^ Hut it is now generally recognized, owing doubtless to the very 
excellent scholarship shown by Chinese students who have already 
been to the United States, that the preparatory ^ork done in soiAe 
of the schools in China sufficiently covers the ground of entrance re- 
quirements, anci a certificate from such a school, accompanied by 
a specific statement of all the subjects studied, will gjiin admission 
without further formality. 

The Bureau of Education, in gathering data for this bulletin, sent 
a circular letter to all the leading universities and colleges, as’king 
among other things for some statement of policy with regard to the 
special ground of admission for Chinese students. The question 
asked was framed as follows* : 

“ Would proof of equivalent attainments, including a preliminary 
knowledge of English, be accepted in thte case of Chinese- students 
in lieu of the usual admission requirements or examinations? ” 
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/n*ttt«te 0 / Technology . — An applicant from a foreign country 
Is In general excused from oar entrance examinations provided parents or 
teachers (or the applicant himself, when of age) are ready to take the responsi- 
bility as to his preparation for our work. Thorough preparation In mathematics 
and facility in the use of English are essential. 

Yale University . — The only change that we make in entrance requirements In 
the case of Chinese students Is that a knowledge of the Chinese language and 
literature Is accepted In place of tlje Greek requirement or its alternatives In 
the acndemical department, and the substitution of Chinese for Latin In the 
scientific school. We make a special point of emphasising the importance of a 
good knowledge of English before admlssTtm^^ 

Degrees from representative Chinese Institutions, such as 8t John’s College, 
Shanghai, and Tientsin University, are accepted for admission to the Graduate 
School as would be the degrees of American institutions of rank. * 


■I 


These instances are sufficient perhaps for a broad generalization. 
Taken together, they indicate very clearly the policy of American 
colleges to relax the strictness of entrance requirements in favor of 
Chinese students. The fact should be emphasized, however, that the 
standard expected of Chinese students is precisely the same as that 
insisted upon for American students, and that with the exception of 
the classical languages, the ground supposed to be covered is exactly 
the same. 


(C) SPECIMEN ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

The' following entrance examination papers, omitting those in the 
classical languages, are printed, to supplement the schedules of re- 
quirements outlined in Sectiorf A of this subject. 

( 1 ) MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 


St 


Tine : One hour and three^uartcrs. 

1. Pfiove: If two triangles hove the .three aides of the one equal, respectively, 
to the three sides of the other, the triangles are equal. 

2. ProVe: The square on the hypotenuse of a right triangle Is equal to the 

sum of the squares on the other two Bides. * 

3. Prove: The bisector of the vertical angle of a triangle divides the base 
into segments proportional to the adjacent Bideck, 

4. Given a circle and a straight line. Show how to construct a circle which 
shall be tangent to the given circle at a given point and<lso tangent to the 
straight Hue. Prove the construction -correct* - 

0. A regular hexagon la circumscribed about, and a square la inscribed In* 
a circle of radius 1. Find the difference between the perimeter of the circle and 
half the sum of the perimeters of the two polygons, accurate to thmiinrU hq 
& A parallelogram ABOD has the vertex A fixed and the directions of the 
adjacent sides AB and AD algo fixed Find the locus of the vertex 0 if the 
■&**:'£* 4 ® a profe yoor u*w«r oocret.... 
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* 
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^ i* 

SOLID GEOMETRY. 


Time : Two hours. 

1. Prove: 'Through a given point without u straight line, one and only one 
plan? can be passed perpendicular to that line. 

2. Prove: Two rectangular parallelopipeds having equal bases are to each 

other as their altitudes. * 

3. Prove: JEvery section of a sphere made by a plane Is a circle whose center 
is the foot of the perpendicular from the center of the sphere on that plane. 

. , Prove that in any triedrul angle the three planes passed through the tniges 
and the bisectors of the opiK>slte face angles, respectively. Intersect, ip. tli^ 
same straight line. 

5. Derive an expression for the area of a zone. 

6. A railroad oil tank has the shape of a right circular cylinder with its 
axis horizontal. The Internal diameter of the tank is 6 feet and its length 2:. 
feet. How many gallons will it contain if filled to a depth of 4° feet? (One 

gallon contains 231 cubic inches.) 

* 

’ancient history. 

Time : On^hour and a half. ' 

Answer the first three questions. 

1. Locate eight of the following places and tell briefly of some historical fact 
connected with each: Olynthus; Trasimene; Eleusis; Messana ; Adrlanople: 
Susa; ASgospotami ; Ostia; Philippi. 

Z Explain the constitution and functions, in the tinit^ of Pericles, of the 
Athenian (a) Council of* Five Hundred; (6) Assembly; (c) Juries; (d) Arcli- 
ons; (e) Generals. 

3. Tell what you cun of the. period and policy of any two: Vespasian; 
Aureliau ; Constantine. 

A “ \ 

Answer any two of the following questions : 

4. Give an outline of the history of Syracuse down to its incorporation into 
the Roman dominion. 

5. Explain carefully the political condition, under the Roman Republic. <>f 
the inhabitants of (a) a Latin colony, (6) a Roman colony, (r) n Homan 
province. 

6. Give an account of the. disruption of Alexander's empire and of the prin- 
cipal kingdoms that resulted therefronw 

7. Tell what you can of the fora of Imperial Rome and of the buildings con- 
nected with them. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Time : One hour and a half. 

# * Answer any 'SIX questions, and answer them FULLY. 

1. Mention the colonies founded by the Puritans^ Separatists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Quakers; and state the causes leading to such settlements. 

2. What was the greatest extent of French colonial possessions In North 
America ; and how and when dld»France lose these possessions? 

& What were the chief provisions and main objects of the navigatlou acts 
of the Ekigllab Government? 

4. Compare the jriews of Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson on the 
interpretations of the Constitution, 
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5. Enumerate the leading principle* or doctrines of the following political 
parties, and Indicate approximately when these parties existed: (1) Abolition* 
1st, (2) Greenback, (3) Know Nothing. 

0. Explain the method of lmi>eachment, and give an account of one Important 
^ • Impeachment case. r- 

7. State the qua 11 tlcat Ions, term of office, and principal pQwera and duties 
- of the President of the United 8tates. 


ENGLISH, * 

e 

Time : One hour and three-quarters. 

Note. — For the convenience of the candidate the following division of time Is sug- 
gested as Indicating the comparative* length of the answers expected: Qjiggtfon one. forty* 
lire minutes: question two, ten mlrnKes ; question three, twenty mlnuteB ; question four, 
twenty -five minutes. 

Re careful In the choice or words, In the construction of sentences, and In fhe formation 
of paragraphs. 

1. Write a theme of 300 to 400 words on the nature and effects of Are. 

i 77m# is meant largely aft a text of the potcer of the edndidatc to arrange At# 
i;i(i ferial properly .) t ^ 

2. Distinguish briefly but as clearly as possible between throwing a ball 
tossing a bnll. (This is intended to show the ^oteer of cfact statemetit 
vareful pse of words.) 

3. In tbe following selection explain the force of the Italicized words: 

Of ull Inorganic substances, aeting m their turn proper nature , and without 

assistance or combination , winter is tbe most wonderful. If we think of It as 
the source of all the chanpefslness and beauty which we have seen In clouds; 
then as the Instrument by which tbe earth we have contemplated was modeled 
Into Rymmetrj’, and its crags chiseled into grace; then as, In the form of snow, 
it rofflR the mountains^ has made with that transcendent light which we 
could not have conceived If we had not seen; then ns it exists in the (orw of 
the torrent — in the Iri# which spans it, In the morning mist which rises from It. 
lu the deep crystalline pools which mirror Its hanging shore. In the broad lake 
\ml glancing river; Anally, In that which Is to all human minds the best 
r ' * emblem of unwearied, unconquerable i>ower, the wild, t'arfoug, fantastic , /omc* 
less unity of the sea; .what shall we compure to this mighty, this universal 
element, for glory and for beauty? or bow shall we follow Its eternal chauge- 
f illness of feeling? It Is tike trying to jrnint a soul. 

4. In tbe tfhove selection what (a) seems to you tbe main thought? What 
(A) are tbe chief merits lu expression? 




PHY8IC8. 

Tims : Two bourn. 

Tbe numerical work u well u the answer Is required In tbe solution of problems. 

1. If two\equ&I forces of magnitude & act for three minutes on two m^pses, j 
20 and 20a, respectively, calculate; (1) acceleration of each; (2) space 
traversed by each In that time 

2. Under what circumstances will a suspended body bn in equilibrium? 
What determines Its stability? 

Explain when a pivoted body will be in equilibrium under the action of a 
system of parallel fordes. 

3. Define tbe terms potential energy and kinetic enetyg, and give some exam- 
ples of each. 

1/ , . ; . , . . . .•>.;/* ; . ;K| 
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How many pounds of water can be pumped per minute from a mine r>oo 
feet de"p by an engine expending 20 horsepower? * 

4. A solid weighing 260 pounds has a specific gravity 5. Calculate its volume 
lu cubic feet, assuming that 1 cubic foot of water weighs 62.6 pounds. 

What force would be reqtgkd to prevent this body from sinking if Immersed 
Iii a liquid of specific gravl{pi,5? 

5. Explain the construction aud uses of a mercurial barometer. / 

Why does a balloon filled with Illuminating gas rise, and why does It not 
continue to ascend indefinitely? If a balloon, while descending, enters a cooler 
layer of afr, bow will Its speed of descent be affected? Why? . 

6. What la meant by the transference of heat by conduction, convection, and 
radtatlpn ? 1 1 lustra te. 

Can heat be transmitted through a vacuum? Give your reasons. 

Which would be the more effective In cooling hot water. 100 pounds of ice at 
32 F. or 100 pounds of water at this temperature? Why? 

7. Construct *t he Images of.an object In two plane mirrors at right angles. 
State the rule used in this construction. 


What sort'Of lens should be used and where should the otjject be placed •<» 
give a real, magnified Image on a screen? 

ft How many voltaic cells, each of electromotive force 1.5 volts and internal 
resistance of i ohm, would be required in series to send a current of i ampere 
through a resistance of Q1 ohmB? * 

0. Explain two methods for magnetizing a piece of steel. ^ 


what Is a declination needle? 
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ALGEBRA B. f 

t 

Time : one hour and three-quartera. f 

1. Expand and arrange In uscending powers 

• (1 4 — a -3 ) 3 . 

t » + 1 S K—n 1 - tt X * nfl 

2. Factor a n + ab\a "4 b 

It. Kind nil pairs of values which satisfy simultaneously 


r = 


2o — x’ 
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n* 3 4 y 3 — 2 ax == 0. 1 

4 Solve j* 4- y % — 169, 

jt + y =. 17. * ■ 

and draw the graphs, showing how the values of j- and y are paired.^ 
f>. Find a value of j* which satisfies 

v/'2a — x 4 's/ 6a “ x = 3 x. 

fi. Two bodies move toward each other from .4 and B, and meet after 35 
seconds.. If It takes offe 24 seconds longer than the other to move from A to 
B, how long does it take each one to traverse the disU^ice? 

7. Given a square whose side Is 2a. The middle points of Its sides are Joined 
by straight lines, forming a second square inscribed in the first. In the same 
manner a third sqifare Is formed In the second, a fourth in the third, and so 
on Indefinitely. Find the sum of the |>erimeterB of all the squares. 

GgfeMAN I (ELEMENTARY). 


Time : Two hours. 


/ 


1. Translate Into English : 

(FnMid) famen fie aud bem SBalbe unb bort fin paar Sdjritte por ibnen ftanb autb fdjon 
brr alte JBeibcnbaum. Ter mdc^tige ©tamra mar gan$ gebbbtt* unb bad $un!el, bad 
barin fcrrftbte, fctjien tief in ben Hbgrunb ber f tbc ju fftbten. fcnbteed ftteg $uerft aHetn- 
binab,marenb SRaren fid) auf bie $btyung bed Baumed tebnfs unb tbm natbaubfiefen fudjte, 
?ibcr balb Tab fie mc^ti mf^r bon tym, uur bad ©etftufcb bed fcinabftetgend f<$Iug noth an 
ibr Obt. Qb* begann angft toeTben, oben urn fie b*r mar ed fo etnfam.unb bon unten 
bdrte fie enbtid) aud) letnen fiaut mebr. ©ie ftecfte ben ftopf tief in bie $bb(ung unb rief : 
„?ln breed!' $a natb einiger geit mar ed ibr, aid b^re fie bon unten toiebe r berauflom* 
men, unb admabUtb erfannte fie aud) bie ©timme bed jungen Scanned, bie ibrrn fRarnen 
rief, unb fa&te feine fcanb, bie er ibr entgegenftreefte. *fd fflbrt fine Steppe binob/ 
fagte cr, *aber fie ift fteil nub audgebrfofelt, unb mer toetfi trie tief natb unten $u ber 
Slbgrunb ift!" 

2. Translate Into English : 

1 fitoet Sage barauf (leg her Oberft feorg unb Xertf djfa $u fi(b rufen. ft betratb? 

2 tete fie (ange unb fdjtoeigenb ; bann f ragte er natb biefern unb jenern unb W o& 

8 batnit, bag er ibnen ben SRat erteilte, Porberbanb in ber ©tabt gu bleiben. gflr ibttn 

4 Unterbalt bu«b angemeffene Hrbeit rnafle er ©orge tragen, unb fie toflrben no<b 

5 fpftter ton ibm $8ren. 9ta$bem bie beiben bad gimmer belaflen batten, ging bet 

6 Oberft mit (eifen ©ebritten auf unb ab. fd maren feltfame febanten bie ibn bemeg- 

7 tern ft botte hot bitten 3abt*n ein ftblanled, btonbed grt&utein getlebt unb mat 
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8 fegr ungliidlitg getoefen. KKgt etma, bag bie ®<f)6ne feint Keigung jurfldgettiefen 

9 batte ; ergpar in feinen reinften gmpfinbungen betrogen rnorben, nnb baJ hatte ibn 

10 mil bouember ©itterfrit erffWt 

3. (1) Give the principal parts of lieg (line 1), rufen (line 1), fAlog (line 21 

jurfidgemiefen (line 8), betrogen (line 9). , ’ 

(2) Decline, in the singular and plural, feltfame ©ebanten (line 6) and fdilonfcJ 

blonbeS grftulcin (line 7). * 

(3) Give the reason for the use of the subjunctive tootle (line 4). 

(4) Give the complete declension of the relative pronoun. 

(5) Give in full the present tense, indicative, and imperfect subjunctive of lirfe 

(line 1), tragen (line 4). B 

4. Translate Into German: 

(1) This good old man was Bitting between me and Jay brother. 

(2) - He spoke as if he had known you many years /go. 

(3) She did not know what happened in that* old Znise last week. 

(4) Last month he was said to have lost all ld/tyfttiey, but I think be will 
have to pay his debtB, although he does not appear rich. 

U>) Ibis ink does no! seem black at first, but after you have written with it 
It becomes black. 

(6) If he had sent me the book, I could have brought it to you this morning. 


17) If you 
(8) After 
quarter of fo 


) tWhl 

w 


jhlm to-morrow, tell me so at once. 

>ldlers had waited for the enemy from half-past one until a 
tey went home again. 


GERMAN II (INTERMEDIATE). 


„ _ , Time : Two hours. 

1. Translate into English: 

®o« fdimiebbore gifen unterfaeibet fug bon bem Wogeifen $emif$ gaunt fddjlid) baburib 
b«6 eg emen biel geringeren Ko^fenftoffgc^alt befijt, abet aucg baburdi, bag eg nur gau.i 
gennge SRengcn bon aOen jenen fremben glcmcnten: euigium, Siangan, ^t»oSpt)or, 
©t^oefei entpit. ©4 ift infotgebeffen bon bid grd&erer girfttgfrit ats baS ffiobcifcn, 
trafltntmbeften* etroa 28 kg ouf 1 qmm Ouetfdjnilt ©lit foment gifen faun man baijer 
Unb ® fiu ^ er 6alIcn ' ,f,lnn fann ei &>* Gifenbagnfegiencn benoenbin, man lonn 
Htbfen unb Wabet ber gifenbagmoage n baraug madjen, fnrj, bie oielen ©egertftinbe, toddie 
elne goge pftigfeit gabflt milffen. ®a8 figmtebbare gifen fann fogar in cinjeiiien fflrtcu 
bte g5<gften pftigfeitggiffern unteraOen Stoffen, bie man in ber leignil brauigUuf rocifen. 
Pr bie nteiflen teignifigen Cermcnbungen, jd fflr bie geto5gn(lcgften-©ad|en, fflr jeben 
Kagei, jebe ®<gere, jebei. »ogrer,fura faft fflr jcbeS Serf jeug brauegt man eine 
tjeftigfelt, a IS fie un8 bag Wogeifen, awg im umgeftgmoijenen Suftanbe att ©ufieifeit 
gemagren mflrbe. 

2. Translate Into English : 

$an8 brtt ©reitenftein jog ©eerg ju fid) nieber, bte anberen foigteu feinem ©rifpicl- 
bie ftneqte trugen auf, unb bet ebie ©ein maegte ben Witter bon flidjtenftein unb feinen 
So^n bergeffen, bag fie in mlglligen.iBergartntflen, Im feinbikgen Sager feien, bag fie 
OleHeUgt elnem Ungemifffn ttlefigld, unb menu fie bte Seben gronbSberg reegt beuteten, 
eteer langen ©efangenfegaft entgegen gegen. ®egen bag gnbe ber Safe! tourbe gronbo- 
berg gtnaug gerufen; baib fam er jurfld unb fprdeg mit ernfter SRtene : „©o getne id) nodi 
l*" 0 ” ® ure genoffen gatte, Itebe greunbe, fo tut eg jeft not, aufjubreigen. 

®er ©4<f)ter 1ft bo, bem id) gu<g ilbetgeben mug, unb 3gr milgt gutg fnuten, toottet flbr 
geute tuxg bie Sefte errel^en.* 

8. Translate Inta.EngHsli: 

m Dm Oebeimnis Karls seitener OrOaae llegt, sowelt wlr seln Weaen erken- 
*•* ft* to.w°lil*ewo*enm ^ Verblndung der drel hOchsten SUgeonduften elnts 
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Itegenten : er sleht dte Dlnge rich tig, wle sie sind, er besitzt die erflnderlsche 
Kn/ft, die un Stelle dee Ungen ligenden Besseres zu schaffen welss, und erfreut 
sich drier unwlderstehliehen Gewalt in der Ausftlhrung Reiner Pliine. Er bat 
eln Gemtit, das klar und ruhig die Bllder der Aussenwelt uufnlmmt, olne 
schopferlsehe Kraft, die sie zweokvoll zu verwenden welss, >und kurzen, 
olsonfesten Entschluss, der gerude uuf das Zlel losgeht. l)eshnlb 1st tins die 
Gestalt dieses Kbnlgs, welche mehr alji "tausend Jahre von tins liegt. welt 
durchslehtlger und verstaudlichcr uls die der meisten Herrseher, welehe Ihm 
folgtcn. 

I. Translate into German: 

'Hu* two brothers sat ’up In their beds ami stared into the darkness. Tbe 
riM.m was fall of water, and by tbe moonlight, which found itstway through u 
hole In the shutter, (hey could see in the midst of it an Immense foam globe 
bobbing up and down like a cork, on which, as on a most luxurious cushion, 
nested tbe little old gentleman, cap mid all. There was plenty of room for It 
now, for the roof was off. 

'Sorry to disturb you,*’ said their visitor. ’’ l*m afraid your beds are 
dampish: |>crliups you had better go to your brother's room; I’ve left the cell- 
ing on, there,” 


les coteaux verts de la ferme, mals lea ooqs vigllants 
out sjiluf* la i k? t i t o |K>inte de l’nnrore: A leur volx le iKHilailler < poultry house) 
s’^veille; uuo tjfcntalne de i>otiles, caquetant et chantnut. vont chercher dans la 
rosfn* les i>ctits vers qu’a fait sortlr la frnlcheur de la unit. Itteutot la 
niOnagftre mat Inn le, la bonne dame Guillaume, el le an sal. sera debout. Ite- 
gnrdez: sa fllie ain^e ia suit. Adftle est lino belie et laborlcuse lllle qui a df*Jft 
(jnlnze ans et deml, et qui. active conmie sa uu)re, court imrtout oft sa presence 
est utile. 

2. Un dlinunelip matin, Marie mo deummla si je tie lamsais pas A. la rctlrer 
bientftt de son penslonnat (boarding school). 

lVrc. dit-elle, toutes nies oiunnrmlj^sont libres uialntAmut et plusienrs sont 
marines. Je lie aids pins une enfant et Je commence ft ln'emmyer -dans ce 
lyusloimat oft j’al dt\JA past* taut d'annees. 

C’est vral, rOpondls-Je tout absorb^. Tu es grande mfilntenunt. 

Pftre, dlt-elle. en sourlunt. j’ai dlx-hult ans. 

3 . I/; plus grand utlnlstre de Louis XI V est un des plus grnndK hoinnies qui 
a lent gouvern£ ta France; <*e fut Colbert, le His d’un slni|)le marclinnd de In lues 
de Heims, Colbert avalt prls dans le commerce des lmbltutfes d'ordre et de 
probity, qu’ll aptnjrta plus tard dans les affaires publiques. 


1. My child brJLpgs me a flower every Sunday morning. He Is over seven years 
old. My father governs his farm as Colbert governed France. 1 smiled when 
my daughter asked me at what age I began to think of ma frying. What would 
you answer me If I should say to you that you will never bring habits of order 
Into your business? 

I d til a M fko f Iia n-vlll T aha haA i i I 1 ill ‘ 


FRENCH L 


Time : Two hours, 


I. 



II. 


Translate into French: 



ft- , 
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would promise not to look at ua. In^Aprlt, eighteen hundred and sixty-three 
the civil war In America had lasted two years. If you received three thousand 
dollars a year, how much would you spend and how much would you save 
(tpargncr) ? We should spend twenty-four hundred and save six hundred, 
We should receive three-fourths of what you receive and wive a third of what 
you save. You have the best apples that I have ever known; have you wen 
my potatoes? They are not those that I bought last summer. 




III. 


Give the principal parts and the second iwrRon plural of the simple-tenses of 
the verbs: parler and recevoir. 

Give the principal parts and the third person plural of the compound tens«*s of 
the verbs : vcnir and plaindrc. 

How is the comparative and how is the sui*jrlHtive of a French adjective 
regularly formed? Give examples. 

4 

% 

* FRENCH II. 

Time : Two bourn. ^ 

Traduiscz en anglais: 

1. Le transformateur Joue done Icl le rGle inverse de la bobine de Ruhmkorff 
ordinaire, car 11 rtduit la tension au lieu.de Unugmenter. Mais cela ne rlimige 
rien au principe meme, puisqu’ll suffit de modifier le rapport tin nombro de 
spires pour modifier dans un sens ou dans 1’autre le coefficient de trnnsforiuatlnii. 
Le rendement des transformateurs A courants nltenintifs est remiirqunhlement 
Mev^. II attelnt 07% A plelne charge dans les npjxarells les plus r6cents et 
reste trAs eieve, mAme pour de tree faibles charts. II ne semble pas ]*>8Klble 


ptl8J)H 

d’ameiiorer ce rendement qui touche A hi perfection ; les progr^s futurlfnuront 
prlnclpalement pouf objet de reduire le prlx de construction de ces utiles 
auxlllalres. 

2. Le^Snnes habitudes sont lmp^rieusea comme les mauvalses. Fhez un 

cultlve, elles ont cette superiority de pouvoir en outre sc justifler A 
chaque Instant par le sentiment de la dignity personnels, par coin! dn Men 
general, par la conception d’un ideal humnin qui apparntt A la fola couime utile 
et wmme beau. La vraie sanction, e’est 1’approbatlon de la conscience; 
Rousseau a dit admirablement : la recompense de bleu falre, e’est le plalslr 
d’avolr blen fait. 

Traduiscz en frangais: 

3. I should like to see you once rrfore before you go to Chicago. If I were 
you, I should not stav^tfre longer than two weeks, and I Rhould try to he 
back In New York by (he tw^nty-fifth of August. Unless we meet this summer 
we shall probably not see each other again for five or six years. ' Do not forget 
me, and write to me every Saturday. 

4. The dress which you have promised to give me is not the one which your 
mother had promised me. You must ask her to keep^ her promise. Here is the 
cane which your father left at my house. When you see him give it to him. 
Speak of it, too, to your mother. I should make her a visit myself If I 'could y 
but I am not well enough to travel seventy-five miles. She is the most interest? 
Ing woman that I £ave ever known. Remember me kindly to her. This is the 
fourth letter that I have written you since I received ode, from you. 

5. fieri vea les temps prlmltifs, et rimperatlf, des verhea en italiquea, dans 
jles paragraphs 1 et 2 cl -dess us. 
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0. Ecjrlvez les temps prlmitlfs, ]’iui|>£ratlf (s’ll y eu a), et tu deuxteme 
jhtsouik* dn slugnller, de tous les nutres tempfc. des verbeB sulvants: 


A la forme nega- 
tive. 

A la forme 
interrogative.' 

A la foijpc 
nggatdnterrog. 

i 

Se maud Ire. 

John! re. 

| Rellre. 


7. In translating the Fng'ish post ronditionul Into French, which two tenses 
nf the French verb may be used? Illustrate by translating: He would have 
spoken to us if he had kwnm us. 

8. In translating the English pluperfect indicatin' Into French, which two 
lenses of the French verb may be used 7 Illustrate l>y translating: At clcvm 
o'clock he had iwAanivcd. 

!>. In transtkaBW^ English hnpt efvvt indicator Into French, which two 
I (Mist's of the rSKch verb may be usedV Illustrate by translating: I sate your 
father three years ago. Translate: I used to *w your father throe years ago . 


0 
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ENTNAMCE EXMdf/.W t 7 /( iXS-SEPTEMfi/CA', tgoS. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Ki.EMKNTAHY AMiKHHA. 

Note. — T lm* v : Throe hour*. The xiihJiiM is divided | m .. two pa r tn *« follow*: 

a. i. To quadratic*. 

t;. it. Quadratics and In-yuml. 

Candidates offering at this examination : 

One part only are to answer all the <jiieNtions on that pari. 

Both parts are to answer four questions mi each part. Including questions 
;t. 4. ami 8. 

* «. i. 

1. Reduce to its simplest form 


% 1_«43 / 1,1 \ 

a a 5 +9 | a~^4 \ 

1_ a-f 3^1 1 4-a"~ 1 1 

3 a ? +0 \4 16+« J / 


Fart or 

iJh/M,) 1 — (a+ 3ft)*, lOa’+ab— 2b\ (Uix—Zbu+Zbr—lay 

lienee Mud the II. 0, F. nnd the L. 0. M. of these three expressions. 

Solve for y. and c the equations 

y + 1 (j? 4- *) =* b 
z 4- i ( r 4- jf ) = c 

At o certain time the ratio of the numbers of employees of two companies 
was 7 to 4. After the first company bad laid off 10 t>er cent of Its men, 
and the second had laid off 130 men, the ratio was 12 to 7. Find the 
number of men employed by each company at drat. 

78WO^-No. 2—00 0 
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D. Find the square root of 

4x> 


'j* + 3 + ft?+ y + 


i* 

$r 


0. Express by means of fractional exponents 


and ^ x ~' + i^y 


y‘ 1 m v 

hihI fflid the product of the resulting expressions. 


a. ti. 





7. (n) Solve the equation 

» - %/ 6a — 9 < 


v/j-l-i 2 

\— 

and verify your result, 
lb) Prove that the roots ,of the equation 

* aar’^bj+c^O 

will be equal if 

b 1 — 4«c = 0 

» * 

8.*A and B entered ^ 5, 000-mile race. A traveled the same distance every- 
day and won the race by 1,100 miles In a certain number of days. For 
on£-ttfth of this time H went 110 miles a day, and after a delay of the 
days he'traveled for the rest of the time at four-flftlis of A’s s|>eed. Find 
the number of days. 

& Solve completely the simultaneous equation* < 

rij' , --4j/*=48 ’ L 

y 7 — 3x+3=0 

and itidlcate the value of x which Is to be taken with each value found 
for y. 

10. Draw the graphs of the two equations 

o e 

ihr’-HOy’-l-M 

* j — p+5=0 

Find the indut. or points, of intersection of the graphs. 

11, (a) Ex ph ad by the binominal theorem * 


c -O' 


(ft) Find and^siniplify the ninth term In the exp^nalon of 


(*-£>" 


12. (a) Find the sum of ten terms of>an arithmetical progression whose first , 
term is a and whose second term is 5. 

(6) The second term of a geometrical progression is 3 and the fourth term 
Is FlncMbe ninth term. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Nom— Thae : Three hours. Candidate* offering only plane geometry are to answer all 
the question h of group A and two from each of the groups 'B, C. Those offerlug only 
solid geometr yare to answer all the questions of group I) and two front each of 'the 
groups IS, F. Those offering both subjects are to answer two questions from each 
of the groups B» C, fl, F. 

On the cover of his examination book each candidate will state what text- 
book or textbooks he has used In preparation for this examination! and will . 
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Indicate whether U1 h examination In in plane geometry. solid geometry, or plane 
mid solid geometry. 


1. Prove that two triangles arc equal if two angles and the Included aide of 
orte are equal respectively to the two -angles and Included side of the 
.other. 

Prove that If three orjnoro parallel Straight lines cut off oquul segments on 
one transversal, they rui off equal segments on every transversal. 

.*i. Show how to cl reu inscribe a circle about a given triangle. Prove the cor- 
rectness of your method. 

k 

i 

I. Prove that two parallel chords intercept equal nrcs oji 
of a circle. 

5. lu a right triangle, a perpendicular is drawn from the vertex of the right 
angle to the hypotenuse. 

(a) Prove that either leg is a mean ^ojKirtUmal between the whole" 

hypotenuse ami the segnieui adjacent to that leg. 

(b) If the hy]H)tennse is to, and the |>orpeudiculnr from the vertex of 

the right angle* is *1. Into what segment does the iterpendlcular 
divide t 111 * hypotenuse? 

l». Prove that the areas of any two similar triangles have the same ratio as 
the squares of their corresponding sides. 


7. l'r#ve that an align* inscribed in a cirek L is m easured by one-half the arc 
Intercepted between Its sides. 

S. Find tin* locus of the vertex of a triangle which has a fixed base aud a 
given area. 

Lh The area of a circle is 3t(w, Kind the side, a]K>thcin, and area of the 
inscribed equilateral triangle. 4 


Id. Prove that of all straight jlnes drawn from a given |K>int to r given plane, 
(«) the |H*rpemilcular Is the shortest line; 

(b) any two oblique lines which cut off unequal distances froip the foot 
of the |K*riK'ndlcuhir are unequal, the one which cuts off the greater 
distance being the greirter. 

II. Prove that the sum of any two fnce angles of a trledrnl angle Is greater 

than the third. * 

III. Prove that If a pyramid is cut by a plane parallel to the base, the edges 

and altitude are divided proiKWtlonally and the section U a polygon 
similar to the base. 

J E. 

13. Prove that the locus of |>oiiits in spice which are equidistant from two 

given fixed points Is the plane which bisects at 'right angles the straight 
line joining the given points. > 

14. Prove that the plane tmssed through two diagonally opposite edges of a . 

parallelepiped divides the para 1 lelopiped v Into two equivalent triangular 
prlams, 


the elrci^ri 


iference 
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15. Prove that the urea generated by the revolution of u straight line about 

un axis eoplunar with It. but not parallel to It. is equal to the projection 
of the line on the axle multiplied by the circumference of the circle 
whose radius lu the iieriKMiUlculur erected at the mld\x>iut of the Hm*. 
and terminated In the 

F. 

16. A right cl/ular cone whose altitude Is 12 feet, and the radius of whose 

base im feet, is cut by a plane 4 feet from and iwrullel to the ham.*, find 
the- lateral surface and the volume of the frustum thus formed. 

17. A 'yjluder Is clreumscrll>ed about a sphere of radius It; timl the ratio of 

their surftfees ami also the ratio of their volumes. 
ia Provo that if one spherical triangle Is the itolar- of a second spherical 
trluugle. then the second is also the |>olar of the first. 

\ 

Plank Tbiuonomltky. 

Note. — rime: Two hours. Omit one qm*Milon from eacti of the (froiijm A. It. i\ 


)1. fa) T/>g* C4~3: find the value of a . 

fa) Prove that the logarithm of the product of two numbers Is equal trt 
£tbe sum of the logarithms of the numbers. ' * 

2. Provt^he identity 


X Show tljj 


f Kill 0 + cos 0) (tail a-fcot 0)— HOC ^ + costs* (f 
Hu (‘—300" ) -f sin *40° . cos 330° + cos 18T) 3 . cos 22b 0 = l 


J 


I 


4. Find ^Inos of .r less than isfi° which satisfy the equntlon 

2 cos’ #.-f3 sin j* - 3 

5. If j- and u are positive angles whose sum Is less tlmu !H»°. prove from a 

figure that 

eos(jr+ y>=cos\r cos y — sin j* sin y 
and apply this formula to express cos 2x in terms of cos s. • 

6. to) Assuming the formula for cos 2d?, derive the formula 


* sin 

{b) Given sin fkidein 


1 — cos x 


7. Prove that In any plane triangle . ^ 

a* — 6* + e* — 2bc cos .4 * ' * '* 

/ • 

8. At n point .4. due north of a balloon, the angle of elevatldH of the balloon 

la 44° 56' ; and from a point B\ due south of the balloon, the angle of 
elevatiou Is 36° 4' 2". If A and B are’ 700 feet apart, find the height of 
the balloon. 

9. In a plane triangle, . * ** 

« « 154.08, b * 182.12, B « 51° 9' 0" 

£ » 

Determine the remaining parts. How many triangles are there having 
. the given parts? Give reasons for your answer. 



Niitk —Time: Two hours. CamlldaU's arr tvipilrnl t o present tlielr certified nut ebook* 
on forty experiments hk a part nf the examination. 


’ ,<Hs«Tr (ill questions in thin group. , 

1. A certain volume of pin measures 100 c.o.'nt fO° 0. and 750 mm. pressure. 

What will It measure at 0° (\ and 700 min. pressure? t S»*c data below.) * 
Whut 1 h the weight of 10 liters of sulphur dioxide measured nt 0° C. and 700 
mm. pressure'? 

Wlint weight of |K)tQKSiuni chlorate must he heated to obtnlu 100 grams of 
oaygenV 

s Data : Atomic weights: S = 32, 0 = 10, K=30, Cl- 35.5. Use .00 gram as the 
weight of 1 liter of hydrogen nt 0° C, and 7tiu mm. pressure. 4 

2. Define and illustrate base, reversible reaction, elect rolyte, nascent state, 

dibasic* udd. 

# * 

Sixteen grams of oxygen combine wtlh 2 grams of hydrogen, and 3 gnimR of 
magnesium combine with 2 granm of oxygen. Calculate the equivalent of 
inagneRlmu. 

3. Complete the following equations uRlng formulas: 

rotusslmn ultrate and sulphuric acid (heated)—? 

Carbon monoxide mid copjier oxide ( heated) =? 

Kerrous sulphide nad dilute suliilmrfe . acid^? 

Culclmn carlnaiate :iud dilute hydrochloric- acid ==? 

* 

H. 

,i»*tcrr ftrn questions from this group. 

4. Describe, In full, the experlpients you informed Ulustrallug the niethoda of 

prejiaration and the physical and chemical profiles of ammonia. dive 
the equations for* 1 all the chemical reactions. 

5. Describe exi>erlinent8 showing that 

? (a) calcium oxide is a btpdc anhydride, » 

(6) water Is an aid to some chemical reactions. * 

(r) the air contains oxygeu, carbon dioxide, and water vapor. 

Describe an experiment illustrating the Inw of definite proportions, 
fl. Describe laboratory methods for the preparation of chlorine, silver nitrate, 
hydrofluoric acid, nitrous oxide. Give equations. 

■* - • 


.4n«cer ftco questions from this group. . 

. What are the physical or chemical properties of each of the following that 
make them directly useful to mankind? Oxygen, chlorine, carbon (coal), 
tin, copper, Iron, ainc. * . 
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8. What Is tbe nature of the moat Important chemical change which occurs 
during the production of pig iron from ifs ores In the blast furnace? How 
does a steel differ chemically from a pig iron? Give the names of two 
processes for the production of steel from cast Iron. Define the terms 
“ ore ” and " flux” 

0. Give three methods for the preparation of salts, using sodium chloride as an 
example 

In what respects do chlorine, bromine, and Iodine resemble each other and . 
In what respects do they differ from each other? 

PHYSICS. 

Nora. — Time: Two hours. Candidates ,are required to present the^r notebooks on the 
thirty-five experiments ss a part of the examination. Answer ten of the following ques * 
dons as briefly as Is consistent with clearness jmd definiteness. Explain all symbols 
used. 

1. A boy throws a ball vertically upward, and four seconds later It strikes the 

earth. What height did the ball attain and with what velocity did It 
leave the boy’s hand? * * 

2. A dog hitched to a cart can exert a pull of 10 kg. With what velocity must 

the dog move in order to do work at the rate of 20 kilogrammeters |*»r 
second? Name and defiue the c. g. s. units of force, work, and power. 

3. A 20-gran> weight attached to one end of n uniform rod 100 cm. long causes 

it to balance about a point 20 cm. from that end. Find the wtffeht ofSgfat* 

* rod. 

4* A string baa its two ends attached to points 100 cm. npart in a horizontal 
plane. At the middle point of the string is attached a weight of G kg., 
and the point Is 20 cm. below the horizoutal plaue. Find, by graphic^ 

*' solution, tbe tension on the string. Suggestion— Let the distance betweSN 
the lines of the examination book represent 10 cm. and 1 kg. respectively, 
ti What is the atmospheric pressure in grams per square centimeter when the 
barometer stands at 76 cm.? Density of mercury equals 13.6 gr./cm. 1 
8. A rectangular block of stone, 20 x 30 x 40 cm., has a density of 2.0 gr-Zcni.* 
^/What force will be required to lift this block under water? 

7. What must be tfie length of au open organ pipe that will give a funda- 

mental note of 200 vibrations r>er second. If the velocity of sound In air 
' ,1s 300 tfieters per second? 

8. A piece of copper weighing 200 grams Is taken from au oven and placed 

in 000 cubic centimeters of water. The temperature of the wnter is 
ch a ng ed from 20° C. to 30* C. If the sj>eciflc heat ot the copper is 0.00. 
what was the temperature of the oven? u 

0. Draw optical diagrams showing the path of tj^e rays in the formation of 
a real image by a double convex lens, and of a virtual imugp by a double 
concave lens. 

10. Draw a diagram showing the path of the rays in tbfe formation of a spec- 

trum by a prism, and Indicate the position of the colors. 

11. Draw a diagram of the parts and connections of an electric doorbell. 

■ 12, Draw a diagram showing the principal parts and connections of a simple 
type of dynamo. 

r- , , - PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Nora. — Time : Two hoars. Candidate are required to present their certified notebooks 
oo the forty exorcises are part of the examination, and alao to answer, the following 
questions aa concisely as la consistent with clearness ahd definiteness. Pse aiTwi 
a a freely as desired. , 

1 <M> m c n by which the tra/faortb may be deter- 

bemtlw,comp«ei 
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2. Explain the following terms : EXqulnox ; block mountain ; young valley ; 

escarpment; high. 

3. Compare the distribution of rainfall along the western coast of the. United 

States with that along the eastern coast. Account for the variation between 
the summer and winter rainfall of the northern Misslaslppl Valley. 

4. Show by a diagram the atmospheric conditions about a cyclone. Including' 

temperature/ pressure, and rainfall. / 

5. describe the shore features to be seen qlong a regular shore line. Account 

tor the location of Portland, Me. ; Norfolk. Va. ; and Boston, Maes. 

& Compare the surface features in a glaciated with those In a nonglaciated 
region. Describe the occupations to be seen in a glaciated region like Maine 
and show how these occupations are related to the glacial features. 

7. Mention four regions In this country where lakes abound and explain the 
origin of the lakes ^n each region. 

& What phenomena of the ocean are due to the earth's rotation? Explain the 
relation. 

9 HOP WORK. ' 

Nora — Time: One hour aod a half. Candidate* may •elect o or 2? or a 

a. Woodwork. 


1. Name three common woods used In furniture making, and give some of their 

properties. ^ 

2. <Make sketches and note the uses of three of the common woodworking tools. 

3. Show by sketch the teeth of a rip and of a cross-cut saw, and describe the - * 

action of both. 

4. Describe the method of planing a block of wood on nil six sides true to given 

dimensions. 

G. Make freehand drawings of a mortise and tenon Joint. 

6. Sketch a sectlon|l view of one form of a plane, and describe Its adjustments. 

7. Explain the method of gluing and nailing a picture frame with mitered 

corners. * 

& Make a sketch of the head 'stock of a wood-turning lathe, and name the 
parts. * 

9. Explain the method of turning a cylinder 1$" in diameter and 8" long. 

10. Describe the method of making a chisel handle with a ferrule. * 

b. Fobgiwo. 


l^flhow by sketch the tuyere Iron of a forge. Describe Its function, and 
( explain how a Are for small work should be built. f 

^fcescrlbe process of (a) forming, (6) scarfing, and (c) welding of links 
to a chain. 

*3. Describe the process of forging a twisted gate hook. 

4, A shaft 1” in diameter requires a collar 2" in diameter, J" thick, 2" from 
the end. Describe the method of forging. 

& Make sketches of the following tools : Flatter, set hammer, top and bottom 
fuller. ' 

6. Describe the method of fbrglng a square-beaded bolt. 

7. In drawing down a piece of Iron to smaller else, what precautions should 

be taken against splitting? 

akl wrought iron and tool steel be worked at the mine temperature? 
not, how shojjld they be fretted? 



I 
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a. Compare the fracture* of, wrought iron and aoft steel, and describe the 1 
differences In tbelr qualities. - 

1(X Describe tbe process of forging and tempering a cold chlseL 

\ I 

, 6 , Massine Work. 

- ✓ v 

1. Show by sketch the cutting angle of a lathe tool for wrought Iron, for cast 

Iron. 

2. What In a surface gauge, and' what are Its uses? 

8, Explain the method of setting a lathe to cut a taper. 

4. Describe the process of centering a piece for the lathe. 

5. 8how by sketch how a diamond-pointed lathe tool abduld l>e adjusted to a 

piece of work. • , ' 

8. Describe the operation of drilling? a half-inch hole in the center of a round 
piece of cast iron in the lathe. 

7. If the lead screw In a lathe has eight threads to the Inct^ what gears might 

be used on the lathe spindle and on the lead screws to cut a screw with 
20 threads to the Inch? 

8. Make a sketch of the tool head on a planer, and show how It may be ad- 

justed for angular cuts. 

9. Describe the process of making a shrink fit for a 2" steel collar on a 1" 

steel shaft 

l(k What la the advantage of a twist drill/ over a flat drill? , 

BOTANY. 

Nort— Time: Two bom% ten mlnatee irf which will be devoted to no onl examination. 

The certified notebook on tbe laboratory work must be submitted at tbe examination. 

1. What structures of the leaf are of advantage In photosynthesis? Explain 
In what way each one Is of service. 

Z What is the cause and mechanism oKthe' curvature of tendrils? 
a How is the root protected against lnjnry? How does It absorb materials 
from the soil? What other functions does \\ perform?* 

4. Make a sketch of the important’ stages in the life, of n fern, labeling 
various parts. 

fi. In what respects does the seed of u monocotyledon usually differ from that 
of a dicotyledon? 

«. Mention the agencies that promote the distribution of plants, with illustra* 
tlons of the adaptive features. What factors control the association of 
plants upon the eaAh? n r 

T. IJlve tbe characteristics of six families of seed plnuts that you have "studied 

ZOOLOOT. 

Nora-Ttme: Two boon, ten^mlnote. of which wUl he devoted to a pr.otle.l or.l 
.examination. • 

1; Explain wbat Is meant by evolution— natural selection— inheritance of ae- 
qulred characters. ■ ' ‘ ■ 

i Enumerate the chief distinguishing characters of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, * 
birds, and mammals. 

^ Discuss the process of digest Ion In man. 

4. Compare the chief systems of organs in 'the earthworm and the frog; and 
WsJtrtfs by me^ns qf diagram* (Xhe crayfish may ha substituted for 
> the earthworm if preferVeO,) 


V 
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5. Explain how respiration takes place In clam, crayfish, grasshopper, fish, and 

frog. 

6. Give the general clanlflcktionif the following — porpoise, Paramecium, Jelly- 

fish, spider, sea), turtle, effthworm, oyster, salamander, snail, lobster, 
roach. 

ENGLISH. 

* 

Note. — Time: Two houro. Candidates nhouldv write with car* and whould read over their 
^ answers before handing them In. ( 

Reading and Practice. 

Write four essays, of several paragraphs each, on subjects selected from the 
following group : p- 

1. The Merchant of Fenice: Shylock. 

2. fhe Sir Roger de Coverley Paper s: Sir Roger's life in the country. 

3, Jvanhoe: The household of Cedric. 

4, Irving's Life of Ooldstdith : Goldsmith's acquaintance with Johnson, 
r>. iAincelot and Elaine: The death and Wrlal of Elaine. 

6, Silas Mamer: The character o£ Godfrey Cass, 

7. Macbeth: "The line of Banquo.” 

"VS. The Lady of the Lake : The fiery cross. 

• * t 

• ENGLISH. . 

Note. Tim* : Two hours. Candidates should writ* with cars and should read over their 
answers before handing then 


r 


m 
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Study and Practice. 

Write an essay of three or 4 fobr paragraphs on 8bakspere's treatment of the 
supernatural in "Julius Caearf^ 

" Unmujle, ye faint stars ; and thoo, fair moon, 

That iconVst to love the traveller’s benison. 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud. 

And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darkness and of shades; 

Or. If your Influence be quite dammed up 
With blaek usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
though a rush candle from the wicket hole 
Of some clay habitation , visit os 
\\Mth thy long levelled rule of streaming light , 

And thou shalt be our^sr of Arvady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure .” 

(1) From what poem are these lines quoted? 

.(2) Explain the situation of the speaker and the circumstances that led to it. 

(3) Scan the first three lines and name the meter employed, 

(4) Explain accurately the meaning of the Italicised words. 

. “ The Colonies complain tAot they have not the characteristic mark tsnd 
seal of British freedom . They complain that they are taxed In a Parlia- 
ment <n which they are not represented. If you mean to satisfy them 
at aU , you most satisfy them with regard to this complaint” 

(1) What does Burke mean, by M the characteristic mark and seal of Brit- 

ish freedom?” \ 

(2) What was Bnrke f s plan for satisfying the above complaint of the 

ctrionistsT Bow did. ho prove its teasibWty? 
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(&) Point out, exactly, the grammatical function of the italicised subor- 
dinate clauses. 

IV. (1) What does Macaulay say of Addison ’ b knowledge^ Greek and Roman 
authors? ' 

(2) Describe Addison's travels on the continent and bis preparation for 

public life, 

(3) Write a brief account of Addison's connection with the periodical 

literature of his time. 


FRENCH. 

Elementary. 

Nora. — Time: Two boors. The use of good English Is strictly required. 

I. 


Translate into English : 

S’ll y a dans l'hlstoire de France un jwrsonnage qui soit connu des Am^rlcains. 
c’eet assur&nent le general L» Fayette. Mala le rOle Jou£ par lui apr$s son 
retour en France est bien molns connu d’eux que la part flrlse par lul aux luttes 
de la guerre de l'lnd^pendance. Lu Fuyette u'est mort qifen mil huit cem 
trente quatre. plus d’uu dend-slftcle aprfts la capitulation de Yorktown. et cc 
demi-slftcle a et£ pour lui, chaque fols que fes circonstances Font permls, uin* 
perlode d'actlvite politique. 

En mil sept cent quatre-vingt neuf. quand coinmenga la grande revolution qui 
devalt mettre fln & 1'anclen regime et cr£er la society moderne, La Fayette fut 
un des plus ardents parmi les d£fenseurs des ld£es nouvellea.. Aprfts la vlctoire 
du peuple an quatorze Juillet 11 devlnt commandant en chef de la garde natio- 
ns le. Plus tard 11 commauaa une des armies oppos£es A 1'Euroi^ mouarcblquc 
coallsle, par la France d^cld^e ft rester Hbre. 

II qultta le pays an moment oft les chefs de la Revolution lul pnrurent devenir 
trop vlolents; mals salsl par les soldats de 1'Autrlche 11 fut jete en prison et 
traits pendant des ann£es avec la plus grande duret£, II flnit par devoir an 
d^llvrance aux victolres rApetGeB dq la France tepubilcaine. 

Une nouvelle revolution, en mill Suit cent trente. fut pour l a Faystte une 
non veil e occasion d'afflrmer sa fidelity aux. id£es de sa Jeunesse. Ua. Frauce 
s'etalt retoltAe contre sou anclenue dynast le, replacle sur ie trOue par lea 
strangers vlctorieux apr£s la dlfaite de Napoleon. Ija Fayette fut pendant 
queiques Jours le mattre de sou pays qut, vlctorieux, sulvit les consetls de 
eagesse et de moderation donahs a lore avec une grande abnegation par le 
patrlotlque vielllard, 

Sa glolre est une des gldlres les plus pures de la France. 

II. * 

1. Give the^priuolpal parts and the first person singular of the future of the 

followmpverba : oiler, devoir, dire , faire, prendre . 

Conjugate in the pred&nt indicative ; avoir, itre , donner , flnir , romp re. 

2. Give a complete statement as to the position of the personal pronouu when 

used as object of the vert* Illustrate with brief sentences where the verb 
has a single personal pronoun as object and others where .there are two 
personal pronouns, one the direct and the other the indirect object. 

3. Construct a list containing twelve masculine and twelve feminine French 
noons with their Btagllah translation, placing them separately and deals- 
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, III. 

Translate into French: 

1. I have books, I have no hooka. I have enough hooka. I have good books. 
I have French books. 

Z Tome in. Whd are you? What do you wish? flit dpwn. Head me the 
letter. What Is the name of this gentleman? Is he a Catholic? 

3. Good day. How are you? JThat is the news? From where do you come? 

Where are you going? How long have you been here? 

4. The professor to whom I gave my note-book and whom I wish to aee mid he 

would be here at ten minutes past eleven. ^ 

5. He knows what I wish and why I am here, for 1 told him yesterday. 

3. Excuse me If I leave you alone. I am hungry and have a headache. 

7. You are right. '•Go and eat your lunch. Besides. It is the fourteenth of July 
and you ought not to work too much. • — 


IV. 


1. Give rules for the pronunciation of the consonants c and g in French. 

Z I T u<ler what conditions does a vowel have the nasal* * pronunciation? What 
are the nasai vowel sounds and how are they written? 

What is the pronunciation and what U the usual significance of e? 



■ I 
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INTUKMEDIATK. 

Ntd'K. — Time : Two hours. .The mtt? of good ICngllsh 1* Rlrlctly required. 

L f * 

Translate into English: 

(a) Au commencement de ce siecle, la France etnlt pour lea nations un ma- 
gnlfique si>eetaele. Un homme le rempilssalt alors et la falsalt si grande qu'elle 
rempllssuit l’Europe. Cet homme, eortl de l oiuhre, fils d’un pauvro geutll- 
hoimne corse, 0 prod u It de deux republlques, par sa fandile de ia republique de 
Florence, par Ibi-mCme de ia rCpubllque franchise, etalt arrive en pen d*;m- 
l'Ces a la plus haute royaute qul jamais peut-$tre alt etonu£ l'hlstolre. II eta It 
prince par le gente, par la destin^e et par ses actlous. Tout en lul lndlqualt le 
IMissesseur legitime d’un i>ouvolr provldentlel. II nvalt eu pour lul les trois 
couditlons supreme**, revenement, Facclamatlon et la consecration. Une revo- 
lution 1’avait eofaute, un peuple l'avnlt cliolsl, uu pape l'uvult couronne. — Vic- 
tor Hugo. • ; 

(&) Tu grnndls sans plalslr, tu tombas sans murmurfc. 

, Rleu d’humain ne battatt sous ton epsi&se armure: 

Sans halne et sans amour, tu vtvala pour penser. 

Coinme l'algle regnant dans tin del solitaire, * 

Tu u’avals qu’un regard pour’uiesurer la terre, 

Et des serres 6 pour l'embrasser. . . . 
fitre d’un stecle entler la penaee et la vie: 

Emouaaer * le poignant d£courager Ten vie, 

Ebranler,* raffermlr i’unlvera incertalu ; 

Aux sinlstres clartea de ta foudre qul gronde 
Vlngt fois contre les dieox Jouerle sort du monde, 

Quel rtve 1 et ce fut ton destln 1 . . . 

Tu tombas cepend&nt de ce sublime faite : r 



4 gbranler, to eAafre off itt 5««r. 
* Fait*, Juigkt. 


• Corsican, Comp. 

• Berras, 

• ftmooMr, Ait 
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Sur uu rocher desert Jet6 par la tempfite, 

Tu vis tea ennemls dGchirer ton manteau ; 

Bit 1® sort* ce seul dleu Qu’adora ton audace, * 

Pour demure faveur t’accorda cet eapaoe 
- Entre le trdne et le tombeau.— Lamartine. 

u. 

1. Translate into French: 

This Is the best French book I have read. 

This Is the beet of the French books I have read. 

2. Translate Ihto French: 

I shall see you after you have finished your theme. 

I can not see you before you have finished your theme. 

& Explain the uses of the following conjunctive (or relative) pronounB. 
trate by examples: Qul, que, lequel, duquel, dont. 



IUus- 


ill* 

Translate Into French: 

Lamartine and Victor Hugo are two of the greatest French poets. They both 
lived In the nineteenth century and both wrote and spoke on Napoleon. The two 
passages set for translation from French into English both relate to Napoleon 
and describe the splendid part and the dramatic end of his astonishing career 
The prose passage is an extract from the speech delivered 'by Victor Hugo on 
being received fhto the French Academy. The verse passage comes from the 
collection of poems which made Lamartine Illustrious, the Poetic and Religion* 
Meditations. It was written almost Immediately after Napoleon’s deatfi which 
occurred on May fifth, eighteen hundred aud twenty-ona* 

* IV. 

Write In French seventy-five to one hundred words on the coming presidential 
election. You may write this in the form of a letter addressed to a French 
friend who has asked for Information on the subject. 

You may substitute for the above the synopsis of a play seen or a book read 
by you within a year before this examination. 


GERMAN. 

Elementary. 




h h0 “"' E T ery c ’"?! <ta,e wl " wr,tp W* name on outnlde page of 
h , u H * c,ndld,te for admlMlon to Columbia College. Ilamard 

and ^rgMn" h0 ° ° f * PP ^ * "Chool of fine art*, or the (’..liege of Physician* 

I. 

QixvAit into mroxxss. 

Translate Into good English : 

(a) 3n eiiirr ©omtnemai$t, bo ed au$ afijumorm gemefeit, mar SRorietta frtl^ enpatbt 
X !P ,b lonntf ni< ^ ® leb «finWafen. Trum frrang fie frtubig tom Sager, aib bob erfte 
fWorgenrot ftbec bie aSeerebmeBen gegen bob gtnfter beb *Jmmer(einb bltbte. Sie 
ITeibete fid) unb ging binaub, «ntrifc,8nift unb «nne am Wblen »nmnen aii iwftfien; 
bev $ut nafpn fie mil, am SKeert eta Ctflnta^en ju (uftmanbeln.^ fartntr ba eine 
tehnlt^e SteOe jam ©abea, 




• The date mnot be written out In words. 
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Um abet »u bet beiwH^n ©ttfie gn fsramen, mnftt* man Abet bte geffen bmttt bem 
$aufe gebeit, unb bon ba totebet abBirt*, neben ®ranatbflfd)en<> botbet unb $a(men 
®ie«mat formte TOaiiette nic^t Borbei. *eim untet ben jftngften mb fibfanfeftena bet 
$armen tag 1m fftgen ©<$faf etn junget, fdfianfet Stann- neben ein ©ttoufi bet aOet- 

faSnfieii'Wumen. «ud) fat) man Botf etn toei&e* $aptet baton, auf «H^em wmutb. 
tid)c Btebet etn ©eufjei tebete.— SBie tonnte Storiette ba borbei lommen? 

(6) Xa toutbe bie Iflt ftflrmlfd) anfgeriffen, (Emma fturjte herein unb mart fid) an ben 
lufen bet Xidjterin. 

„»<b, Xante!* rief fie bergmetflungboofl au*-.a<b Xante, hotte teb auf bid) aebdtt! C 
ber Sclftpe, ber ©dtfnbficpf I* 


rief XpuSnelba unb fafete bie ^apterfepere fefter, „pat cr bie ®to$!e enblitp faflen 
faffen, ber tuefife^e 8to[f<pe?<* 6pri(p, mein Unb.— Xu bift bet Xpudnelba, betner ' 
Xante, unb fcpu8nelba rnirb bitp ju ftpupcit miffeiu* 

Xa8 Huge ber ©preterm ftommte, ipte Gkftal t »U(p$ um meprere 3otL 
JD, i<p tann'8 faum fagen— ber ®errftter pat—* 

„3Ba3 pat bet ®lenbe ?" 

*®*ne jtoeite @etiebte!* friefe (Emma pernor unb roeinte, baft e« einen ©trin in ber ffrbe 
patte erbarmen mfiffen. 

„Q, bu UitgHUftupel* rief XpuSnelba au* unb ftri(p bem jittemben SWbcpeit iirbteid) 
fiber bie Monben $aatr. 




XKOLXBB ZHTO OXBXAlf. 

Translate into good Gorman: 

1. He lives In the new house on the other side of the street. 

2. She tins a son and a daughter who speak very good German. 

S. He Is a good friend of the little children. 

4. futher Is not In his room; he has Just gone Into the garden. 

5. Who is that lady yonder who is looking over toward us? 

0. T never saw snob n man; I^beLJpve he reads all the new books. 

7. She will be at home this cveflftg; if you come early, you will Hud her. 

8. Please give me a glass of water and something good to eat 
9- If you had not siwken of it, I might easily have forgotten it. 

10. Hr told me that he would like to go to a good concert, hut he has no 
oney. 

ill. 


OlAini A TIOAX QUStXZONS. * 

1. Give with the definite article, the nominative and genitive singular and the 
notmnahve plural of the following nonna in passages I (a) and (f>): Sommtma^t/ 
Srenftcr, fMmmtrldni, $ut, 8K«n, fcauft, SRonn, Sfumen, Sid)terin, *ugf 

2. Decline In full, singular and plural, the German tor: my poor heart, good, 
oid friend, the greaU d pleaturi and from passage I (6) bf r golf(pe. 

.*• Gi yi the remainlng torm8 ’ ‘ringnlsr and plntal, present indicative, of „i* be- 
fittbe mitf) nut, mir fcibft ju gtfaQcn" — (I strive only to please myself). 

4. Give the principal parte and the third person singular present Indicative 

^ Z 010 ^"? verb8 in 1 (6): ou ffl**iffen, watf, rtef an*, fallen, fprief) 

iplffen, trnub*, lann, fHefi . . . . fctbot, jtrty. 


a ®tantttbflf(pen=i pomegranate boshes. 
b fcp fait! « slender. ' 

e Dftntutfl(pt=xpresuxnably. 

* ber fBfilftpe here =« the Italian. 
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5. Conjugate tteffen in the present and preterite (or imperfect) indicative; lommen 
in the perfect subjunctive; !6nnen in the future perfect indicative. * 

6. State the. most important rules for the position of the Inflected verb In 
Independent (or principal) clauses and in dependent (or subordinate) clauses; 
account for the order ,^dtte erbarmeji mflffen" in I (6). 


Intermediate. 


I. 


Not*. — T ime: Two hours. Every candidate will write Mb name on outside page of 
cover, and state whether he Is a candidate for admission to Columbia College. 
Barnard College, a school of applied science, a school of fine arts, or the College 
of rhysiclaoB and Surgeons. 


OSAKAN 




nroLiBH 


Transit! te Into good English. 

(a) Tie ©ringeffin freute fi(b,bod) einmol Eudfiitrfidpfta gu erfabren bon jenerocr* 
ttmnfcbenenft ©urg, bie fie immer bon roeitem fal), unb niemald aud ber SRfifce betradjten 
burfte. @ic ftounte flber bie bielen merfmdrbigen ©egebenfjeiten — eine flcine fflclt- 
gcfcfric^te!-- toeldje fi(b affe bort ereignet fjaben foflteu, unb dber bie gabflofen notbYor* 
banbenen biftorifdje n £>eiligtilmer bed alien ©emauerd.e Tie f ran^dfife^en ©fld>er, momit 
fie bon ber SWartigmj taglid) gcquaUd nmtb, fubrten nad) $arid unb Siomjnad) SUben unb 
SKejitounb anberen glctfbgaitigen* fremben Drten: ed tat ber$ringeffin fo iD0((,pim 
erften SRale aud) Gber bie nfidjfte fccimqt, dber bad Hfitfel, toefc^ed bor ibrem pnfter lag, 
GfcbnufteS gu lefen. Ter Slnfang bed ©udjed mirlte berubigeub, fogar fcblafbringenb, bie 
9Witte bagegen anregcub, ber S^luft aufregenb. -Ter Hutor tourbe milunter tomifd), 
menu cr red)t emftbaft fein monte, cfber er metnte ed immer gut unb glflbte fur feinen 
©egenftanb. Tie $ringcffin erwftrmte fid)* far einen ©djaftfietf!*, uber ben fie gum 
bfteren ladjte, aber fie fonnte tyn niemald audlad)e^ $u ber ©orrebe/ boter fid) jebem 
©efutber ber 3tuine gum Pb*e* an, bei Kegen unb ©onuenftbein. Tag unb 3?ad>t: aid 
pabeOe bad ©utb audgefefen, bfttte fie Tub fdrUBebeu gem einmal bon bem @d)ulmcifter 
burtb bie ©urg fflbrcn faffen, am liebften tm Sttonbfdjein. (Riehl— Burg NeidecL) 

(6) ©bratb fein Pbwr: Tieferiftber 

© t i 1 1 e SR a n n , mein braber ©aftf reunb. 

Ten icb lange fdjon beberberg.o 

ffiar cin ftolged HRenffbenliub einft ->* 

6 ganb ibn braufjen in bem Tale, 

Unb icb moflt’ ben ©eg iljm geigen 
• 9to<b bem Torfe gu ben SRenftben. 

Tod) er fcbflttelte bad $aupt unb 
• ©abniftb* fd^icr* Hang mir fefcn Satben. 

10 ©eltfam gro&e ©orte fpradj et, 

, ©alb ibie f ronurfymbftd)tig i ©ete n, 

©He ein ©faint, fo toie air felbft Up) 

3n ber Crbe ©tbo&e* fingen, 

©afb old tnie ein glu<b gum $immel ; 


a %udfiibrli(brd = something in detail. 
ot>emmnf<bfn » haunted. 

«®emduera« ruins, 
dquftlen =* torment. 

< gleitbgiUtig « indifferent ^ 
/©orrebe « preface. 


9 beberbergen = to shelter. 
*b&b n *f<b eoomful. 

/ ftbier = faft 
ianMcbtig =3 devout 
*©<bo1je «■ boeom, interior. 
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15 ©ief aud) !onnt’ i$ nidft oerftfbrn, 
e8 ffang mir tote ®rtnnrung 
Hit matte <5d)5j>fung8$eiten, 
bie grimmigen Xitanen 
©erg unb geW $u o unfem ^dubtcn 
30 SluS bem ®oben riffen, unb tuir 
<5<f)eu binab $ur Xiefe flofpt. 

( 8cheffel — Ikr Trompttcr Sdkkingen.) 

" n. 

BNQLHB INTO OKRXAK. 

/ Translate into German : 

I arrived in Leipzig yesterduy morning at 10 o’clock. I should have been 
bore day before yesterday if I liad not interrupted the Journey in order to 
visit uiy friend Russe in Magdeburg. It seemed ns if the whole train had hpep 
full of students, for the platform (©abnfteig,m.) was crowded with young men who 
all had’an academic air (fluSfclKii). Many of them were old students who had coine 
to meet old friends or welcome new acquaintances. Everywhere the gay { bunt) cape 
of the fraternity, students (Goufeurftiibeitt) were to be Been. I left my baggage 
(®cpdcf, n. ) at the station and then went directly to. the university. On the way I 
noticed that some of the older students observed me carefully froih head to foot, and 
that they then exchanged glances as if they wished to say, “A newfreehman Oud)8)— 
what do you think of him?” . v 

m. 

OBAXV ATIOAL QUMTION* 

l. ftive the present indicntive and the present and imperfect (or preterite), 
subjunctive of ull tbe modiil nuxlllarlep lu 1 (o) : by means of brief sentences 
show the use of tbe two forms of the past participle of a modal auxiliary; 
construct and translate two sentences to illustrate one idiomatic use of follen and one 
of rooUeii. 

-• Wrlt(> ,lie flre < seven lines of 1(6) m indirect discourse, supplying any 
needed forms and changing the word-order where necessary to that of ordinary 
prose. 

3. To what verbs are the following forms related: anbft^tig,®rinnenmg # ©^dt)fung ; 
give the substantives corresponding to the infinitives fpredjcn, fatten, beten, fingen, 
indicating the gender by prefixing the definite article. 

. L Give the principal parts of berMe^en, ttang, rtffen, flo^n, and the present indica- 
five singular of fdjiittettr. 

'** Translate into German: they attk for money; it i can many years ago; she 
went on writing; he gave alt that he had; it i* good to drink . 

HISTORY. 

AKOmcr HISTORY 

Elementary.- ^ 

Nora -Time: Two hours. Candidates may omit either 3 or 7. The principal datea are 
/ 10 tp given in all cased. 

t Explain the following terms: Achaean League, city. State, dyarchy, exarch, 
ostracism. r- 

2. Draw the boundary of the Confederacy of Delos and Indicate three or four 
- of Its principal States. Draw the boundary of the Roman Empire as It* 
waa about (a) 220, (b) 20Q B. C., and explain how It waathu^enlarged. ' 


1 

is 




A $u here* fiber* 
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3. Give an account of the Phoenicians with especial reference to (a) their 
country, (6) industries, (c) pommetye and colonization, (<J) conflicts with 
Europeans, (c) contributions to civilization. 

4. Describe the government of Athens under Pericles with reference chiefly to 
to) councils and assembly, (6) law courts, (c) magistrates, (d) general' 
character. 

5. How did Greece become & part of the Roman Empire? What benefits did the 
Romans derive from contact with the Greeks? 

0. Whut are the distinctive features of the prindpate of Hadrian? 

7. Sketch the. history of .the Franks from the conversion of Clovis to the mm. 
nation of Charlemagne. 


HXDIABVAX AND MODBRH HISTORY. 

Not*. — T ime : Two hours. Candidates will answer the first two questions nud four other*. 
The principal dates are to he given in all case*? 

1. Locate the following places on the outlluo map, and associate each with 

some historical event: Alxla-Cha|>elle, Urnnudn, Sedan. Austerlltz. <’mi- 
stanefv 

2. Write brief historical notes on the following Investiture, Ilmisa. Treaty nf 

Utrecht, flef, concordat. • 

8. Describe the structure of the media evnl church. 

4. Slfow the effect of the Holy Roman Empire upon tlm development of Germany 

and Italy. 

5. Outline the history of the French Revolution until 1800. 

6. Describe clearly the setting of^thejtnllan Renaissance In the history nf 

European culture. 

7. Sketch the life work of Bismarck. 

8. Outline the history of the year 1848 In Enro|>e, stating In the ease of nwh 

country whether its effects w^ere irerinanent or teminmiry, 

BKOL1BH HISTORY. 

Note. — T ime : Two hours. Candida too will anawor tho find two qWHtlous and four others. 
The principal dates are to be given In all caws. 

1. Describe and state clearly the historical significance of the following: Magna 

Charta, habeas corpus, chartism, test act. ship money. . 

2. What was. the rflle In English history of: Sir Robert Wal|K>le. Simon dc 

Montfort, Benjamin Disraeli* (Lord Beaconsfleld ) , Wilberforce. Henry V? 
ft. Outline English church history under the Tudors. 

4. Sketch the political and constitutional , history of England under the 

Plantagenets; 

5. Show clearly how Parliament governs: Sketch the history of the cabinet 

system. 

8. Give an account of the progress of democracy In England lu the nineteenth 
century. ** - 

7* Describe deflultejy the conditions In England which caused |he civil war. 

AXXEXGAK HISTORY. ^ 

Rote.-— T tm«: Two boor*. Candidate* will answer the flmt two question* and four 
, other*. The principal dates are to be given In all cases. 

L Explain the following terms : Kansas-Nebraska bill ; Albany plan df union : 
specie circular ; 3t Y Z mission ; Interstate commerce act. 

2. tthrk on the outline map the position of the following and associate each 
with an historical event: Providence; Mobile; Yorktown ; the Oregon 
Country ; Hartford. J # 
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,'t. Xumo three men who were prominently eon n noted with the acquisition of 
territory by the Hilted States nftor 1*00. mid jiuint out their share \n the 
transaction. 

4. Hive sonic Idea of wlnit was done after the civil war with the States that had 
nttomjiTed HcecKHlon. 

fj. How wiih tin* colonization of the Varollims mid Ccorglu effected? 

C. What are the chief duties of the President according to our system of gov- 
ernment? 

7. For what events is the history of the I n i ted States during the imrind 1S20- 
is;t7 ream rk oh lev <11 ve a lirief description of each. 


(3) YALE UNIVERSITY: SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


F.NtiLlSIl Oil A M M Alt. 


Jf.NK. 1 !IU 7 . 

1. Parse the words of the following sentence: 

The hook is John's, hut it is doubtful whether John will come to claim It. 

-• (a) Distinguish carefully between the use opxh#/// and I rill. * 

(h) \\ rite sentences eonta Inlng ( 1 ) u pronominal adjective, ( iM nti adverh 
( Imisc. (,i) an adjective clause. I'lidcriitu* tin* required word or phrase in each 
sentence. 

SKI’TFJIUKU, Unit. 

1. Parse I In* words of the following sentences: 

He wirs asked a question whose meaning seemed doubtful. Still, gathering 
courage, he made some attempt at reply. 

**• M rift.* sentences illustrating the use of each one of the relative pro- 
nouus. 

(b) leftist rule the use (1) of coordinate, mid (2) of subordinate chi uses. 


KMiMSlI IJTKItATUtE. 
.It Nr. li>07. 


ITho candidate in advised to he Careful in paragraphing, s|>elllng, punctuation, 
mid form of expression. | 

Write shop compositions (containing about one hundred words each) on four 
subjects chosen from this list. One or these must be number '1; the others 
must he chosen from three different works. The Idylls of the King is to be 
regarded as one work. « 

T. Which work rend in preparation for this examination in threaded you most? 
Answer thin question In the -fortC of „ brief theme, setting fo/li clearly ami 


s|KH.lficftlIy the reasons for your preference. 

2. The Stag Hunt in The Lady of the Lake. 
d, Shy lock us a Father. 

•I. Mnlcohfl after the Murder of Duncan. 
f>. The Arrival of (Jnreth at Painelot. 
Lancelot after the \X^th of Elaine. 

7. Scott’s UBe of Disguise In Ivankov,. 

8. Goldsmith and the Literary Club. t 

9. The New Year’s Dull at the Red House. 

„ 7604#— No. 2 — 09 IQ 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. i 
HePTKWUER, 1907. fc 



[Tlio candidate la advised to he careful In paragraphing, spelling, punctuation, 
and form of expression.] , 

'Yrlte short eomi>osltlonH (containing about one hundred words eiu-ln . m 
four subjects chosen front this Hat. Choose subject a from four different works. 
The Idylls of the Klug Is to be regarded as (fne work. 

1. The IHvars for the Hand of Ellen. 

2. Hecate. 

3. Portia as a lawyer. 

4. The Marriage of Epple. ■ : 

G, Irving’s Estimate of the Character uMioldamlth. 

0, Excallbur. t 

7. Sir Torre In Lancv\ht and Klninr. * * • 

* 8. Tbe (Tonile Element In 77tc Merchant of IV/mr. 

9. Sir Roger de Covetley at Westminster Abbey. 


Junk, 1907. 



[Answer all quest Ions fully and In order. ! 

1, (a) Discuss the relation of Addison's literary fame in bis imlltloni pre. 

-ferment. • , 

(6) How did Johnson come to write The- Lives of the Poets? 

2, (a) Wbat was the occasion and -what tjie nature of Lyeldns? 

I)escril)e the i>art played by the Attendant Spirit, from first tu Inst, in 

Coiuus. 

3. Trace tbe successive steps by which Brums whh won to the conspiracy, 

4. How did Burke’s plan of conciliation with the colonies differ from oilier 
plans? * 

Sectlm^r. HH>7. 

B. 

(Answer all questions fully nnd in order.] 

1. ( a ) Macaulay's interpretation of yie Addlson-Pope quarrel. 

(6) Macaulay's estimate of Johnson’s Dictionary nud of his Shakespeare* 

2. What resemblances are there between I/Aliogro and 11 Penseroso? “What 

differences? - 

3. (a) Contrnst the motives and uietliods of Brutus and Antony in Shakes 

• pea re’s Julius Ctesnr. 

(6) Show bow the conspiracy In Julius Ciewur was doomed from 'beginning 
to end. 

4. Develop Burke’s Ideas regarding taxation of the American Colonists. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Juto, 1907. ) 

1. locate and indicate the historic lm|>ortnnce of: — Naseby; Oxford; Canter 
bury ; Evesham. 

£2, Explain briefly Divine right of kings: Revolution of 1688 ; Puritans 
’‘nfglgar* 
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:i Name the important events in John's reign. — 

L The causes ©f the civil war In England. 

T». Why is Mnry Hen I led “bloody Mary" ? 

Explain Mary's relation to the Roman Church. 

G. England's conquest of Canada. Why did England attack (’anada? 

T, Write on one of the following topics; 

0) Causes of the hundred years 1 war. 

(H) The divorce of Henry VIII. 
fill) The Elizabethan age. \ 

(iv) The reign of Uoorgo III. 


M'lTl.M ItKR, US >7 


. V 


historic importance of Calais ; Cambridge; 


1. Locate and indicate the 
Lewes; Marston Moor. 

2, Explain briefly : — Norman Conquest ; Roundheads ; act of supremacy ; 

rump Parliament. * 

o. .Sketch tilt* controversy between Henry If ami Hecket. 

•1. (Jive briefly the important events in Elizabeth's reign. 

W Imt justification limy be given for the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Keels? S 0 * ^ 

5, Wlmt right had James I to the throne of England? 

Naim* James' three successors i kings). 1 

f>. \\ rite on oar of tin* following 1<)ples; JP " 

t n Tlu* revolution of KISS. 

(iM The character of Richard <1. 

Uli I Tlu* granting of Mugnn Carta. 

Uv) The marriage of Mary I to Philip II. 


HISTORY or the rxiTEii states. 

.IrxK, pm >7. 

. tf - , 

INoti;. The candidate may take the examination in Creek history. In Romsn 
history, or in tlu* history of the Lulled States. Hive dates whenever dates add 
to the clearness of answers. J * r < . 

1. Ijoenie niul Indicate the historic Importance of— Saratoga ; Hettysbnrg ; 
York! own ; Vicksburg. • 

2. Explain briefly; Kenlueky and Virginia resolutions; trrflty of Client ; 
Articles of Confederation; Federalists, 

3. State briefly what the Missouri (Jgmjtromise was. 

I. Hive a short account of Roger Williams' settlement in Rl u>?h» Island. Why 
dhPlie Ipave Massachusetts? 

r». Name the most liu|H»rtnnt event 5 In Mad I soil's admin is/rat Ion. 

<>. What was meant by nullification.? When* nndjyiWm did it become an 
important question? “ 

T. Write on one of the following topics: 

. (i) Administration of Andrew Jackson* 

(11) The causes of the American Revolution. 

(ill) The origin of the Monroe Doctrine. t* 

(Iv) The Louisiana purcliuse. 



^-5^V •’^-; c. 
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September 1907. 

[Note.— The candidate may tnke the examination in Greek history. In Rohiau 
history, or in the history of the United States. Give dates whenever they mid 
to the clearness of the answers.) " 

1. Ix>cate and indicate the historic importance of— Fort Sumter: Haritern 
Ferry ; Valley Forge ; Plymouth. 

2. Explain briefly;. Pnrltaus; Hartford convention: reconstruction : AboM- 
tionists. 

3. What was the Louisiana purchase? Name definitely the Individuals wlw 
took part in the negotiations. 

4. The lini»ortant v events of Washington’s administration. 

5. Causes and principal events of the war of 1S1 2. 

0. Why did the South secede in 1860-61? 

7. Write on one of the following topics : 

(I) Alexander Hamilton. 

(II) Samuel Adams, the ** Father of the American Revolution.” 

(Ill) Andrew Jackson. 

(Iv) Reasons for the failure of t rtlcles of Confederation. 


“V 


ROMAN HISTORY. 

JVNE. 1907. 

[Note.— T he candidate 'nmy tnke the eXnminntlon in Greek history, in lionimt 
lilstoay, or in the history of the l uitcd States, Give dates whenever dates add 
to the clearness of answers. 1 

1. I-ocnte and Indicate the historic im|K>rtnnee of : Philippi : Actitnu: Caniim- 
Tiber. 

2. Explain briefly: Senntus consultum; consuls: .patricians; the Gallic war.’ 

3. Give the causes and results of the .first punic war. 

4. What was the first triumvirate? 

5. Whnt was Ciceros attitude toward the first triumvirate': Expluin his 

position. , 

0, Write on .one of the following topics: 

(I) Career of HannlbfVi as the enemy of Rome. 

(II) The Roman provinces. 

(1M) The struggle between the* Gracchi and the Senate. > 

(iv) The dictatorship of Sulln. . 




September, 1907. 


IXote.— T he candidate may tnke the examination in Greek history, in Roman 
history or hi the history of the United States, Give dates whenever they add 
to the clearness of the answers. ] 

1. Locate and indicate the historic tuiiMirtauce of— Zaiun : Phnrwilus; Xnrcn- 
tnfij; Corinth. 

2. Explain briefly: Plebs; decemvlrnte: pro-consuls ; agrarian, reform. 

& Outline briefly the preparations mnde by Carthage for the second punic 
war and her line of attack upon Rome. , 

4. The principal reforms of the Gracchi. 

6, What is 'meant by the dictatorship of Sulla? 1 

6. Write on one of the following: 

(1) The Roman senate. * 

!_ (11). Clcero as champton" of the Republic. 

:mm • 1 
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OREEK HISTORY, 
June. 1007. 



I^Note. The candidate may take the examination lu Greek history, in Roman 
history, or in the history of the 1 nltod Staten. Give dates whenever dates add 
to the clearness of answers.] 

1. Locate and Indicate the historic ImiKJrtance of the following; Pei ranis; 
Ijimliemon ; Salamis; Uelos ; Thebes. 

2. Explain briefly: Peloponnesian league; oracle of Apollo; ostracism. 

3. What was the Delian confederacy? What parts! Is played in it by Athens? 

4. Give the Important facts relating to the hattle 6f Marathon that make It 
an Important battle in Greek history. 

5. Compare the relative at length of Sparta and Athens at the opening of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

G, Write on otic of the following: 

<M) The reforms of Solon. 

(n) The services of Themlstocles to Athens. 

(iii) The Greeks in Sicily. 

(lv) The court of Ilieron. 


SeptembA.*1907. 

[ Note. The candidate may take the examination in Greek history, in Roman 
history, or In the history of the T*nlted States, Give dnteR whenever they add 
to the clearness of the answers.] *° 

1. Locate nml indicate the historic Importance of: Corinth; Syracuse; 
Ounaxa ; Chaeroneia. , 

Expin In briefly; Delian confederacy ; Jhe Ten {Thousand; tyrant; peace of 
Nicias. . \ ' 


3.. Indicate briefly who Themistocles wns and his services to Athens. 

4. Name the important battles in the war with Persia (400-471) R. <\>. indi- 
cating the Importance of each. 

5. Explain whatrthe Sicilian expedition (415-113 B. (\) was. Its toders and 
results. ' 

d. Write on one of the following topics: 

(i) The 'Athenian Empire. 

Ml) Contrast between Spartnn and Athenian life. 

MU) The rise of Mnoednn. * 

Mv} Alclbindes. 


GERMAN. 

Junk, 1007.^ 

1. Translate; 

»a« 3«b* 1848 bratyte barin elnen nidjt ode in pld^rtc^en, fonbtm au<5 gtaaltigen 
Umfcf>nwng<> beroor, benn ®o!b rourbe in ffaiifomieii embetfi — wie fie 
Sijatto unb (Sorter flcttaumt-unb nic^t atkin ju gber bie Sanbenae bon 

* . Manama unb urn dab $om Jenun, brazen bie gtibgif rigot HRIner auf, niin, in 
S SdpD&tmcn jogtu fie jefl audj flbec bie bben, buWnlofcn fjjtoitien, unb bomalj foil— 
befonbertim 3o$rt 1840 — foft ein cingigM enblofet 8ug ton Ddjfentoagen beftanbtn 
l)«ben, bet feine mflbftfige ®o^n SRonben long, abet bartitMig berfotgte. 

Site Qnbianer ftrtwbtenb fid) bajgcgcn. ©ie woOten ben ©anbetent bie ©afyt 
bunl) ibW tetri to tien oerbieten unb berwetycen- bod) umfonft ©ie Ubetfteren 
10 etnylne JrutjX Unjb tSteten Rci&e, abet t* half i$nen nt<b». ©Bie bei einem 
Hmeifen^fd) mfltui etfegten fl<b augenblidlicb bie $ftau8genoMtntnen toiebet, unb 
att fie afjere «ngtiffe berfu<bten,.rotteten< fl<$ au<b Me SBtigettgu feften Cotomten 
jufauftnnt unb boten <©tfen Ztob. 
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* II. 1. Give the genitive (angular and dative plural of: rintn getoaftigen Umf4touug 
(1.1,2), bie Sonbrnge (1. 3), bie gefbgierigen Winer (1.4), bie fcerauSgenomntfnen 
(L 12), fie (t 5), ber (1. 7). 

2. GlVe (1) the principal parte, (2) third i>erson singular preseut Indicative, 
(3) third person singular preterit ..(imperfect) subjunctive, second i^rson 

s i n g ul a r imperative, of verbs represented by the forms: bra^te fitter (1. 1, 2), bra 
(1..4), (1. 5), tooUten (1. 9), fiberfiefen (1. 10), $aff (1. 11), boten (1. 14]. 

3. Tndlcate from the above passages by quoting the first and last words of tin* 
phrases, (1) the normal, (2) Inverted, (3) transposed order of words. 

'III. Translate luto German: 

' 1. Many years ago Geretacker, who wrote this description (bie tJefarribung i . 

traveled for several months in the United States (bie Sereinigteu Staaten). 

2. By whom was gold discovered In California? 

3. I can tell you when It was discovered. 

4. When the travelers (ber SReifenbe) were attacked by the Indians, they often 
were obliged to fight because they could not' flee. 


September 1907. 

I. Translate: ^ 

einer SBeile ftonb fdj auf imb fling in ben Baal fawn mir no4 bilfterer 
faft, al* fa tfjn mir gebat^t battc; bie bfat nor beln genfter fte^enben SJfiume faienen 
%)ad) $u breiten. 34 falug mit meinem 8tod auf benXifdi, 
b«§ e« an ber fco^e" %tde miebfri)allte; aber H fam SRiemanb. £ur fiinten in einem 
5 ftebengimmer, in ba4 iff) btnein blitfte, ftanb ein einfameS ©iflarb.a Kber gegenilber 
an ber anbem ©ette be$ 6aaI4 tear noth eine Xur: <4 Bffnet^fie unb lam in emeu 
f4malen (bang unb bufa biefen toieberum tn« grew. Sfeben* etner £egefbaf)n,i' bic 
bi4t anf fcaufe fag, fanb fa einenfaon aitfic^en SKenfaen, mit einafcrunen 84flrjc 
anget^Km, auf bem 9ta3en elngefafafen. 3n ber e4 faien auyberfefbe fettner 
10 rnfa turn bamafA ! * \y 

IL Glvq the genitive s i ngular and nominative plural of: ben Baal (1. 1 ), bent gtu- 
pft (L 2), bad $ad) (L 3), ber §o$en 3)ecfe (1. 4), einem SRebenjimmer (1. 6), ber unbent 
©eite (1. 6), einen f4mafen ©ang (1. 7), am £aufe (1. 8), berfefbe HeDner (1. 9)- ibn 
(L 2), ed (L 4), bad (1, 6), bie (1.7). 

III. Give principal parts, third person singular present indicative, and third person 
singular preterit subjunctive of: flanbauf, faien (1. I),geba4t (L 2), bfittte (1. 5), lag 
(L 8), angetym(l. 9), etngefafafen (1. 9). 

IV. Coniagate the present indicative active of: mdflen, ffa erinnern, the present 
Indicative passive of: faufen, fa la gen. 

V. Write In German the cardinal numbers: 3, «. 9, 12, 16, 22, 4t| 100, with 
the corresponding ordinals. 

ft Compare the adjectives: arm, fjefa, gut, munter. , 

, VII. Translate : 

1 L Henry was the youngest brother of Frederick the Great. 

2, 1 shall give him the book if I see .him, * 

3, Is the book which yon are reading his or yours? It Is mine. 

4. He said that his mother was not at home but that she would come soon, 
k The house is being (was, has been, will be) built by the merchant. 

6. Aa soon as be comes back I shall go out Do you want to go along? 

7. In the winter the days are short and wld; ltf summer they Hre longest. 


‘ttUferb-WUarbtafet, 


* bowling alley. 
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FRENCH, 

JlTNK, 1907. 



[N. B. — 8tate grammar need and authors read lu preparation.] 

I. Translate 

Oux qul volent et plllent en campagne mCrltent d’etre fuslllte, mala que 
voulez-vous! lee villages quou rencontralt n’avulent pas le quart de vlvres qu'il 
auruit fallu pour nourrlr tant de monde. Lee Anglais avalent dCJft preeque tout 
prlB. II nous restnlt bleu encore uu |ieu de rlz, mnls le riz sans vlaude ne 
soutleut pas beaucoup. Les Anglais, eux, recevalent des boeufs et des moutons 
de liruxelles ; Us Ctnlent bleu nourrta et tout Inlsants de bonne santA. Nous 
tiutres, nous Ctlons renus trop vlte, lee couvols de vlvres Ataient eu retard; et 
le lendemalu, qul devalt Atre lu terrible batallle de Waterloo, nous ne readmes 
que lu ration d'eau-dp-vie. 

II. Translate into French; 

1. Those who will not steal will pillage, 

2. What a terrible battle! What battle? 

.‘1. The English receive nothing, but ice take everything. 

•1. How much do you need? Not much. 

5. Let us give thl£ to those boys. 

6. A little more meat will be too much. 

III. 1, What Is ft reflexive verb, a disjunctive personal pronoun, a transitive 
verb, a partitive construction? Give an example of each. 

2. Give the principal parts of mourir , vcnir. / Uiir . pouvoir, cralndre . Conju- 
gate In the simple tenses ralob* and tire. Give a synovia of the compound 
tenses of alter and avoir . 

3. What different meanings have you noticed lu the French pre|>oeftlou dr? 

4. Count lu French from sixty to etghty-one. 

IV. 1. Give from the extract at the beginning of this pai>er three examples 
of fiafson or Unking, 

2. What Is a nasal vowel? How many separate nasal vowel sounds lu 
French? How mnny separate nasal vowel sounds in the following: Pain , main- 
tenant, dan*, donnaient , femme , faim , enflti , longue. Bang. ' 

3. Show by any method of phonetic spelling the pronunciation of 1/ est un pen 
plu* grand que t otre frtre. mate il n'e*t pas tti 6gd que le n6tre. 

4. How do you pronounce ch, th , ph, und h In French? 



Hkpteudcb, 1907. 

f \ 

[N*. B. — State grammar used and authors read lu preparation,] / 

I. Translate ; / ... 

A huit heures, nous mauge&mes avec un appAtlt qu’on peut a^maglner. Non, 
pas mfme le Jour de mes noces Je n’al fait un meilleur repaa; e’est encore une* 
satisfaction aujoqpThul pour mol dy penaer. Quqnd i’tfge arrive ou n*a plus 
Tenthouslaame de la Jeunesse pour de parellles ehoees;T6aia ce sont-toujours 
d’agrtables souvenirs. Et ce bon repas nous a soutenua longtempa; lea pauvrea 
conacrlta, avec reste de pain trempA comme de la pAte par Taverse, devalent 
. en voir de dares le lendemaln 18. Nona devious avoir une campagne blen 
courte et bleu terrible, fihifln lout est passA mainteuant; mala ce n’eet pup sans 
attendrlssement qu’on souge A ces grandee mlsArea, et qu’on retnercle Dleu d’eo 
Atre rAchappA. * 





'tfg. 
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II. Translate Into French : „ * 

1. At half past 9 o’clock we had eaten. 

2. At last everything will be past, hut we ahull think of this misery. 

3. Shall you not thank God for It V 

4. We no longer had the enthusiasm of our youth. 

Who can tell us this now ? I can myself. 

Q, Do not tell them what they wish to hear. 

IIL 1. Give several examples of the way negation Is expressed In French. 
iWhat meanings have you remarked in the wort! enl 

2. What can you say of the adjective lirt’renbh n« to its posit Wu, Its plural 
form, Its feminine form. Its comparison? 

3. Conjugate the simple teuses of oroir. dire and voir; the compound tenses 
of venir. Give the prlucl|>al parts of aiiMi\ fnire. mroir, joindre. 

4. Give the French possessive adjective* mid their corresponding pronoun*. 

IV. 1. What final consonants are usually pronounced in French? 

2. Give examples ’of all the accent* used hi French. How do they afreet tin- 

pronunciation of vowels? * 

3. What Is elision t Give two examples. 

4. Indicate the pronunciation of donwr. dnnnai. donna is. donnaient, donnv. 
domide, donne, domient, donnant, oiscmi, won. en. dans. dent. /in. faint, eh nude. 



ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Jt’NE, 1907. 


1. Simplify each of the following: 

V * a+1 Vl — a ' a 2 — 1 J 

(h\ 2t/ 2 . 

8a^— 2ry— 3 — 1 0 xy + 3//* ’ 


(c) \/76-v^l2+*Vfi; 


[m-n 


(«) 


✓1 -**+*»( l-.r J ) 


-»• 


2, Determine without solving the nntnre of the root/i of encli of the following 
eqimtlons: ' • 

(a) 4-r*— 4*+l=0; <6) 3r’— r«+3=0. 

V?' Two Faunches race to a buoy and return. The first has n start of 10 min- 
utes, steams at the rate of ft miles |>er hour to the buoy,, and 8 miles per hour ‘ 
on the return. The second steams throughout 7* miles per hqur and Is beaten 
one minute. How long Is the course? 

L Solve the equations - 

r* 



(a) 


— -A+iV+l+W, 

m*f n \ may tn n 


(6) a^-Sar-e \/i 3 ^a»-8+2«0. 

S. Given a: 6::o:tL Prove that 

... ) 
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(i. Solve the simultaneous equations 

x 3 — 41/ 2 — :U* = 0; 3 = 0. 

Arrange*your answers In corresponding pairs and verify. 

7. Give the rule l>y .which successive terms arc formed in expanding by the 
binomial Theorem. 

K. Derive formulas for the nth term and sum of n terms of a geometrical 
progression, assuming given tfie first term, the ratio, and the number of terms. 


September. 1907. 

1, Reduce each of the following: — 


(«) 


0=^0 cm * a - j> 


(U (e+i)- 


(* § +D; 


l/ 7 - 

leV is)’ 


( rf ) ^'(■r'+ita 2 ) 2 - 3a 2 (i 2 +3 o 3 )~^ 

ir»" 


J 


-• Find five terms of the expansion /or (a-fx)* by the binomial Theorem, a 
bring any |H>sltlve Integer. * * * 

Solve the sIimiltnneoiiN equations 4 


a b c 

>"+./ + z = S - 


a b c 

x "* y z 


b 


:1 - v == y + 


4, Two launches rare over n course of 12 miles. The first steams 7$ miles 
lH*r hour. Thy otlier has a start of 10 minutes, runs over the first lialf of the 
course with a certain speed. bnt Increases its speed over the sevoud half the 
murse by 2 miles jht hour, winning the race by. n minute. What Is the sjhnnI 
"f the second launch ? Explain tlie meaning of the negative answer. 

•“». Solve the equations 

(a) (4fr 5 -9A 2 ) (,r 3 +l )« 2r(*i a +W J ); 

2 1 

= 46. 




xV-r 


(>, Solve .-i/’l/lr + r-O. Prove the theorems concerning the sum and the 
product, of the roots of tills equation. ^ 

7. Explain wlait Is nu^tint by ihe "sum" of a decreasing geometrical progres- 
sum of an inAnl^> number of terms, derive the fornmia for this sum. 

ADVANCED AUiEBKA. 



JrwK. J!K)7 W 

1. Draw flje graphs of the equations 

DM — x"— Or— 9=0; ( b ) ^-x-H=0. 

Find tho roots of these equations and explain In what manner tlio figures 
Indicate the nature of the roots. 



2. Give rules for various transformations of equations which simplify theJt 
solution. What Is the connection between the sequence of signs in an equation 
and the^ roots? How may the existence of Imaginary roots be detected? 

3. Prove the rules for the relations between the roots and the coefficients. 

4* Transform and bolve the equation 

lM^+14a^--29*+e==0. 











TTk'T' 
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0. Show that fh4 equation j* — 4ar* — 8 j , 4*7=0 has an Incommensurable root 
between 0 and 1. Calculate this root to two places of decimals. * 

6. Derive the formula for the number of permutations of n things taken r at 
a time. 

September, 1907. 

t. Draw the graphs of the equations 

• • ^ (fl) 3 jt* — 4j+1 =0 ; (6) — z*+4x — 1=0. 

Explain the connection between the roots of these equations and the graphs. 

2. Prove the theorem: If all the terms of an equation are transposed to the 
left-hand member, the numerical result obtained when a number h Is substituted 
for the unknowu x is equal to the remaluder found by dlvidlug the left-hand 
member by x — A. 

8. State and prove the rule for writing down the equation whose roots are the 
reciprocals of the-roots of a given equatiou. 

4. Show that the equation tf+x— 2=0 has only one' real root. I^oonte this 
root between two consecutive integers. 

5. Prove that there is an Incommensurable root of the equatiou x*— uj*-f 2s — 
31^=0 between —1 and —2 and calculate It to two places of decimals. 

0. In how many ways can four couples be selected from eight people? 



PLANE GEOMETRY. 


fc* 


$ June, 1907. 

1. Construct a mean proportional between two given lines; a third propor- 
tional to two given lines. Prove your constructions. 

2. In any triangle, the square of the shltj opposite an acute angle 1 h equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides, minus twice the product of one of 
these sides and the projection of the other side uj)on it. 

3. The areas of two similar triangles are to each other as the squares of any 
two homologous sides. 

4. The area of a regular polygon is equal to half the product of its apothsii) 
and perimeter. State the corresponding theorem on the area of u circle. 

6. The difference, of the squures of two sides of uny triangle is equal to tlu* 
difference of the squares of the projections of these sides on the third side. 

6. When is a circle said to be the locus of all ixiints satisfying a given 
condition? One side of a triahgle is fixed In length and position und the op 
poslte angle la given. The other two sides being variuble, flud the locus of the 
movable vertex. 

7. The area of a right triangle Is 26 square Inches nud one leg is 10 iuches. 
What is tie length of the hypotenuse of a similar right triangle whose area I* 
60 square Inches? 

8. A square is inscribed In i^giveu circle. A circle Is Inscribed In the square, 
mpare the areas of the two circles. 


September, 1907. 


L If two aides of a triangle are unequal, the opposite angles are unequal, and 
the greater angle is opposite the greater side. If two, angles are unequal, the 
opposite sides are also unequal, and the greater sld4 is opposite the greater 
angle 

2, In a right triangle a perpendicular is drawn from the vertex of the fight 
angle to • toe hypotenuse State and prove three* theorems true of the figure 
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3. The bisector of an angle (interior or exterior) of a triangle divides the 
opposite side into segments which are promotional to the other two aides. 

4. Show how to construct a square (u) equivalent to a given parallelogram ; 
<b) equivalent to u given polygon. Prove your constructions. 

Ti. The perpendiculars from any two .vertices of u triangle on the opposite 
sides are inversely proportional to those sides. 

ti. When Is a straight line said to be the locutt of all {mints, satisfying a given 
condition ? Construct a number of |X)ints the ratio of whose perpendicular 
distances from two given fixed peri>endicular lines is 2. Show that the Iocur 
of these joints is n straight line. 

7. Find the area and circumference of the circumscribed circle of an equi- 
lateMl triangle whose side I# 3 inches. 

The hypotenuse of an isosceles right triangle Is 10 Inches. What is the 
.eugth of the side of the square whose area is double that of the triangle? 

SOLID -GEOMETRY. 


June, 1907. 

1. What Is meant by the projection of a line on a given plane? Show that 

the acute angle which a straight line makes with its own projection upon a 
plane is the least angle which It makes with any line in that plane. ^ 

2. Stute and prove the theorem concerning the lateral area of a regular 
pyramid. What Is the corresponding theorem for cones? * 

3. A sphere cnu be inscribed in any tetrahedron, and but one sphere. 

4. Through a given point in sjmce to imss a plane which Hhuil be pnrnllel to 
each of two given nonintersecting lines. 

T>. The radius of the bam* of a cone of revolution Is fi Inches, Its altitude is 
10 inches. A cylinder of revolution Is Inscribed hi the cone. Its bnse lying 
In the buse of the cone. The altitude of the cylinder Is 4 inches. Compare 
the volumes and lateral surfaces of cone and cylinder. 

0. Kind the volume and surface of a sphere circumscribed to u cube whose 
edge Is 3 Inches 

September, 1907. ' 


1. If two intersecting straight lines are perpendicular to a third at the same 
Mat, their plane Is perpendicular to that straight line. 

3. A pyramid is cut by planes imrallel to its base. Show (a) that the edges 
and altitude are divided proportionally, (b) that the sections made are similar 
jmlygons and proportional to the squares of their distances from the vertex. 

3. State and prove the theorem on the area of a spherical trinugle. 

4. To determine a point in n given plane which shall be equidistant from 
three given points in simce. 

o. A projectile has the shape of a cylinder of revolution surmounted by a 
conical cap. Its total length is 24 inches and the cylindrical, part Is three times 
as long nsihe conical end. The greatest dftimeter is 10 Inches. Find the volume 
and total Surface fit the projectile. ■ 

a A plane Is passed through a sphere bisecting at right angles one of the 
radii. Compare the area of the two portions into which the spherical ^surface Is 
divided. v 

A 

TRIGONOMETRY. 


June, 1007. 

[Note. — N o tables n re to be used in this examination.] 

1. Derive values of all trigonometric function^ of 185* and 830\ 

2. Kx press each function of an angle In terms of the tangettt, •* 
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Solve the following equatious: 

(o) ain x+2 cos x— 2 ; 

(6) x=siu- 1 i + tan- 1 1; 

(c) tau(jir+x)+tan(lir— x)=4. * 

Derive the formulas: 

(a) cos .4 —cos B = — 2 sin $ ( .1 -f H ) sin $ ( .1 — H ) ; 

(b) sin ix=±Vi (1— cos x). 

Prove the Identities: 

(a) tan x+oot x=2csc 2 x; 

. sin (x+t/) 

(b) tau x+tnn u= ■ ■ — 

v cos x cos // 

One angle of a rhombus Is Go° and the opposite diagonal In 5 inches. Kind 
3lt*\ fc s of the rliotnbus and Its area. 

Whpt Is the circular measure of n right angle? Of an tingle of 15° V 
Explain the solution of an oblique triangle when two angles mul one side 

given, and derive the necessary formulas. 

\ 

Skptkmreb. 1!M)7. 


rXoTK. — No tables are to be used In this .examination. 1 

1. Derive values of all trigonometric functions of 22’/ and 120°. 

2. Prove that the area of a panillelogram is equal to the product of two sides 
and the sine of the included angle. 

3. Simplify: 

(a) tanQ-*+.r^ + UnQrr- 

(b) 1+tan .r tan 2s; ** 

(c) ' sin -1 ^ ^+2tan“‘| D. 

4. Derive the formulas — ^ 

(a) sin A + sin B = 2 sin $ (.4 4* B ) ms * t .4 —H) ; 

(b) *cos 2.r=2 eos’.r— 1. 

Solve the foliowing equations — 

(fl) cos 2 j+coh >=0; 

(b) tan x'tnn 2x = l. 

0. In nn oblique triangle ABC, the angles at 11 and V are 30° and 43°. respec- 
tively, and the altitude let fall upon HC Is 5 indies. Kind the projections of Ait 
and AC upon BC and solve the triangle. 

7. An nngle whose vertex is O.is 1 i units in circular measure. A circle is 
described with 0 as a center, and the angle intercepts an arc of r» feet. What 
is^hp radius of the circle? 1 

* 8. Jf a, &, c are the sides of any triangle und C the angle opjioslte c, prove the 
relation 

<! 1 =o i + 2ab cos C, 

0. Explain the solution of an oblique trlaugle when three sides are given. 




tern, 


THEORY AND THE OF LOOARITH M8. 

JtTNE, 1007. 

[\<frE. — Angles must* be expressed in degrees am! deciriinl parts of n degree.! * 

1. Wtmjt tables ha^tTyou used In preparing for tills Examination? 

2. Define logarithm. Prove the rule for the characteristic in the common syB* 
Simplify 

. (<*) ItWioffi-log. 32. («>) lpg 1( i xKX 


3, Find the value 






hen x = 10. 
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» . 

4. Tbe diagonals of a rhombus are 42.2N and 30.Wi. Kind tbe Bides and angles. 

5. Solve the oblique triangle A Hi; when .4/1=220.3 and the angles at .4 and H 
are 2'* 3 .2o and ;VJ 0 ..'t7, reflectively. 

Skttkmbkk* ltK>7. 

[Notk. — A ngles must he expressed in degrees and decimal ports of iMlrgrtx*. | 

1. What tames have you used In preparing for this examination ; 

2. Define logarithm. Whut is meant by the modulus of a system of loga- 
rithms? Kind tbe values of 

(«) log* ^4 ; 

,, . ,, , , 811.23 X 

C ompute the value oi -- _ 

sin 29° 2o 

4. Solve tbe rigbl triangle whom* sides are 21,N% and :t(kX2. 

Ti. Solve the oblique triangle whose sides are 1<1 1.11,7. 2^2.7. 202.o. Kind tin* 
area. 

IWITANY. 

Jink. 1!KI7. 

(The candidate may take the examination in botany, physics, oi* chemistry.) 

1. What Is an herbaceous plant*/ Wlmt is the difference between annual and 

hlenninl herbs V Live mi example of eat h and describe, in the case of the 
biennial, the structures in which fixsl is stored, *’ 

2. What is a comixuind leaf? Define, with clmriuterist ic examples, the twj 
principal typos of com|K>nnd leaves. How may a <tym|H>uml leaf he dlstlnguisluHl 
from a Hat branch with two longitudinal ranks of -simple leaves? 

3. Inscribe the general features of the root, with apecinl reference to its work 
of absorption. Show how osmosis plays an Important part In this process. 

** 4. Describe tbe appearance and structure of the hark In an ol<l tiw. Wlmt 
functions does it perform? Why doean tree die when n-eomplete ring of hark 
is removed? 

b. Wlmt are parasitic plants? How docs a green parasite differ in Its 
nutritive processes from one whirl? lucks chlorophyll? (live an example of 
each kind. . • 

6. Describe two ways In wlilcli idauts may prevent seif-|Hitflnat ion mid secure 
erosspolliuatlon. Iilustrate by examples.. 

Skctem RKR. 1!>07. 

(The cnndidate nmy take the examination in botany, physics, or chemistry. 1 

1. What Is a seed, and of wlmt parts Is It <N>mi>oHed? Xante uml describe tin 
exntnplo of a seed with e»doK|»erm. 

2. Descrll>b the process of photosynthesis. In what jvarts of a plant and 
under what conditions is It i»erformed? How nmy the presence of starch f ln 
leaves be detected? 

3. Wlmt are the general features of stems, and whnt are their most Important 
functions? I>escrlbe the differences between nionoeotyledonous and dleKy- 
ledonous stems, giving an example of each. Which tyjm of stem do all of mir 
northern trees develop? 

4. t Give an example of a plant which climbs by meana of tendrils, des^rlhhrfg 
the appearance and behavior of the latter organs, fllve also an example of a 
plants which climbs by twining about a support What advantages are gained 
by the climbing Habit? 


D/I log,. 10. 
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5. What la the distinction between simple and compound pistils? Give an 
example of each, and describe its structure. 

0, Describe two different tyi** of seeds (or fruits) which are scattered 
through the agency of animals. In wlmt ways may a plant scatter its own 
seeds? 

, CHEMISTRY. 

June, 1907. 

[The candidate may take the examination In botany, physics, or chemistry.] 
candidate trill be accepted in thin subject unless he haft had a 
laboratory course, Every candidate must attach to his answer paper in chem- 
istry a statement signed by his instructor of the work that he has done in this 
su bject . 

1, Define atom, (live the Uijuj^f definite and multiple pro]x>rtion. 

2, Describe the ordinary method for making hydrm'hlorle acid and sketch 
the apparatus used, 

3.. Write the equations for the reactions (it any) when dilute sulphuric a. ld 
acts n lion the following laxlles: ^1) aluminum hydroxide, (2) magnesium ox file. 
(3) zinc, (4) ferrous sulphide, (, r .) potassium carbonate. 

4, Describe the visible changes when u solution of cop|>er sulphate is mixed 

f so ^ utions of each of the following: Hydrogen, sulphide, cold mhIIuiiI 

roxlde, dolling sodium hydroxide, barium chloride. Write equations. 

5. How many grams of zinc are re<iuired to make r»0 liters of hydrogen hv 

reacting with hydrochloric acid? * 

0. State whether each of the following changes is an oxidation or a reduc- 

tion, with reasons: (1)- chlorine to hydrochloric aWd*^) ' silver #tu silver 
bromide, (3) mercuric chloride to mercurous chloride. (4) phosphorus to phos- 
phoric acid. w ■ 

Atomic weights Zn = QTi. Cl =33.0, II — 1. 

One liter of hydrogeu under normal conditions weighs 0.0b gram. 

— *Neptf.mbek, 1007. 

[The candidate may t^fce the examination in botany, physics, or chemistry ] 
N. B ,— Xo candidate will be accepted in this subject unless he has had a 
laboratory course . Every candidate must attach to his answer paper in chem- 
istry a statement signed by his instructor of the work that he has done in this 
. subject, * w 

1. How could you liberate Iodine* from potassium iodide (three methods) and 
recognize it when free? 

2. Write, equations showing the reactions when metallic zinc 1 b attacked by 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric acids, 

8. Describe ammonia, giving its prlnclial physical and chemical properties 
and a method for preparing It. 

4. flow many grams and how many liters of hydrochloric acid gas can be 
made, from 50 grams of sodium chloride? , 

-5. Describe an economical method for the preparation of sodium hydroxide. 

6. How could you make lead chloride, lead sulphate, lead sulphide? Write 
equations. 

7, Give Avogadro’s law. What volume of oxygab is required. In burning 
carbon,* to make 20 liters of carbon dioxide? f 

Atomic weights: Na=28, Cl«85.ft, H»l, C=12 ,/q>*=16. 

One liter of hydrogen under normal conditions weighs 0,00 grams. 


■ ■■ r 
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PHYSICS. 

June. 1007. *, 

(The candidate may take the examination in botany, physics, or chemistry.] 

J. Find the length of a lead rod having a mass of 1.02 kilograms, a diameter 
hf 1.20 centimeters, and n density of n.3 grains per cubic centimeter. •* 

2. A 10-gram bullet moving with a velocity jnf GOO meterB per second i>ene-, 
* rates 32 centimeters of wood. Wlmt is the avernge resistance (force) to pene- 
tration? 

'A. What Jb a barometer? Describe, one or more of the familiar forms and 
tkair uses- 

4. \\ bat 4s Boyle’s law? What simple mqthod may be employed for investi- 
gation of this Jaw? , 

T-. Describe the magnetic field due to a helix conveying n current Show 
how to find the north jxde of the solenoid. 

tt’liat is meant by the fundamental and what by the overtones of a musical 
string? Wlmt influence do the overtones have niton the sound? 

7. Describe and explain the colors of thlu plates, or of Newton’s rings. 

September, MX)?. 

I Ilie candidate limy take the exnminatlon^fi botany, physics, or chemistry.]* 

1. A train moving 00 miles an hour is brought to rent by a uniformly applied 

hr;ike in a distance- of l.(HX) f eet. C alculate the retardation (negative accel- 
ern t ion ) . . 

2. A boat crossing a rivofwhlch flown r> miles an hour bends 30 decrees up- 
stream and reaches a in>lrft directly opj smite tlie starting place. At what H]>eed 
did flic boat run? 

In whitt jmrtioulars is the Minvior of a vapor different from thnt of a gaB? 

4. Describe the action of the Induction or spark coil ns completely as possible. 

5. Describe. Be vcral different khuls of rt-aves and the phenomena to which 

they may give rise. \ 

fi. If an object at the In »t torn m a vessel be viewed directly from nbove, explain 
what change will be observed on filling the vessel with water. 


7 

EXPENSES. 

On the 'question of the excuse of four or more^years’ residence 
«t an Anna^can college, it fs impossible to write with any degree of 
•definiteness. No two colleges are exactly alike in their cost of tuition, 
living, an£mcidentals. A student coming to the United States from 
abroad Wfttfd most .probably find that even his necessary expenses 
exceeded the amount which had been represented to him as. ample. 
This is said meitly by way of caution, with the added suggestion 
that each student’s budget Should allow a generous margin for con- 
tin gene tea ‘ # 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that tlie democratic 
tofae of American colleges is such that the widest divergence is.possi- 

# - 
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ble in the expenses of students at the same institution, ^ranging from 
a lavish and quite unnecessary display of . wealth on the one hand 
- to the bare meuns for the necessaries of life on the other. To ambi- 
tious students of slender nieaiis almost all colleges offer some 0 p. 
port-unity for self-help; in fact, instances are numerous in which 
students through one form of employment or another have earned 
all necessary expense's while actually in residence at college. Xur 
ure Chinese students amexception to this rule, though it would appear 
that the .Self-supporting students among the Chinese have usuallv 
been those born and ‘brought up in the United States. The typical 
American student, however, is the one of moderate means, "Und ii is 
thisjype which colleges have in view when publishing tables ,\f 
expenses. 

In all the larger colleges, especially v those near the great tities. lb* 
cost of living for the person of moderate means tennis to approximate 
• a uniform standard. «The difference of a few^lollars-a month as 
between Boston, New York, Chicago, and Sail Francisco does not 
invalidate this statement. 

Admitting more or less uniformity in the costof living, the differ- 
ence in expense between one college and unotlfr would arise from 
one or t wo items which are here explained. IfC the first place, colleges 
vary widely in their charge for tuition. Soit\l‘ have practically *m> 
tutitiqn fees at all, or at least place their fees at a nominal figure. 
Others require amounts varying from $50 to $250 a year and men 
moro^artieularly where courses are offered involving the use 
expensive material, apparatus, anflT equipment. State universities 
charge usually u nominal fee ; in some eifses no fee at all. Here, then, 
is quite a large item for consideration. 

In the second place, to a student coming from China, the expense 
for transportation is ordinarily quite heavy. A student remaining 
on the I’ucilic coast is saved the railroad fare from the Pacific; coast" 
to the East. The cost of traveling first class between San Francisco 
and, New "iork or Boston amounts approximately to $125. Yet it 
may be suggested that no student does full justice to a four years’ 
residence in America who does not spend some time in travel, and 
the transcontinental journey is not without its educational value. ‘ 

There are printed below statements from the calendars of four of 
the larger universities showing estimates of student expenses. The 
figures show, it will be observed, three or four grades of expenditure, • 
und their average would form a Very fair estimate of the annual 
college expenditure of the student of moderate means. For expenses 
at other institutions, see replies to Question f>, pp. 198-216. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


FEES, 


The regulations of the corporation of Columbia College In the city of New 
York In regard to fees arc as follows. The president Ik under Instructions to 
withdraw the privileges of any student delinquent in payment after the second 
Wednesday of each half your. All regulations as to fees are subject to change * * 
by f lit* trusties nt their discretion. ,'•» 

For matriculation or registration : Required of all students before entrance, 

jiayable but once $5 

For late registration 5 

For tuition, payable at the beginning of enrli half year; If the entire fee he 
less than $100 the whole must be paid upon registration. 

Ibr^m u t rieu la t < d xtuden t x : 

In the College, per jwdnt 5 

To be |mld for the total number of |H>ints for which the st qfl ent Is 
permitted to register/ with extra charges for certain allowed pro- 
fessional courses, not to exceed $100 in any year. ' 

In the School of Uuv i*r annum.. 150 

In the College of Physicians and Surgeons _\ do 250 

In the Schools of ^iuos, Kuglnoerlng' and Chemistry (exclusive of 

certain Hummer coupe fees, see p. 102) per annum.. 250 

In the Schools of Kino Arts..' 9 do 150-200 

In architecture the fees are at the rate of $15 per annum for each 
hour of nt tendance a week on lectures, with special fccH for drawing 
and design up to a total maximum of $ 200 , 

Candidates for the degrees of master of arts ami doctor of philosophy, 

exclusive of laboratory fees (see p. 102 ) ^ : per annum.. 150 

With ft maximum fee— for courses actually needed to fulfill the 
requirements of the degm> in question— of $150 and $:i<KV 1 re- 
sportively, when the course <h>cH not exceed fur the master’s degree* 

'three and for the -doctor's degree five years. 

For nonmutriculatvd students (and mat ricu la tod students taking part 
tirnei. nt the rate of $15 per annum for each hoar of attendance a 
week on lectures or- recitations, with a maximum foe of $150, except 
that In Columbia College tbe charge Is the same as for matriculated 
students, and In the Schools of Pure Science and Fine Arts the nmxi- 
mtim fee is $ 200 , ami that in the Schools of Medicine, Mines. E». 
glneerlug, and Chemistry the rate Is $25 per annum for each hopr, 

. with a maximum foe of $250. For other fees set* page 102, 

For all students, matriculated or uonnmtricuIat(\l, In the Summer Ses- 

*. slon ___j * 30 

For examinations, payable in each lase before examination held ; 

For. entrance . .....^ . 11 5 

For any examination or single series of examlnntloinrSiicJm nt any 

other time than ut tbe conclusion of a course nctunlly attended 5 

For the collegiate degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of solerice___V .15 

For any professional or technical degree 25 

For the degree of master of arts 25 

For tbe degree of doctor of philosophy^ 

• Tuition fees pfcld bj a candidate for A. M. will be credited toward tbe maximum fee for 

* Ph, D», provided there be no change la the choice of major and minor subjects. 

_ 70049— No> — 11 * *■' ^ 
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AblCSSION bF OHTNKSK BTT7DRHT8 TO AMBBICAK COLLEGB8. 
For %*e of the ffymnartum: 

Required of all students (men and women) except those of the College 
of Phyi^cians and Surgeons and the College of Pharmacy, per annnm. 
Qynmafilum^-iqe, summer session, optional 

* . Labobatoby Fees. 
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The statutes provide that students registered in any department of the ' 
university who are not candidates for a degree, as well as all candidates for 
the higher degrees, shall be* charged, In addition to the prescribed tuition fee, 
a fee for certain laboratory courses and for the use of laboratories, up to a 
maximum fee of $250, including tuition. The schedule of each fees, which Is 
now under revision, may be obtained from the registrar. 

* Medicinel 

The charges for noncandidates for a degree pursuing courses under the faculty 
of medicine may be obtained from the registrar o> the assistant registrar. 

- , 

ABCHITECTUBZ. • * * 

^ Students not matriculated In architecture taking not less»than fovg hours 
per week of lectures are permitted to register and pay for -periods of two months 
at the rate of $5 per hour weekly bf lectures taken. They are charged a fee 
of $25 for the use of the drafting rooms for the academic year, or $10 fora single 
period of two months, but in no case are the tptal fees to exceed $50 for the 
two months. 

■ SuiIKEB CoUBSES IN ^RVEYING. 

. x \ ** 

* Laboratory fees, payable on or before the last Saturday in May, are required 

aq follows: Civil engineering course No. 15, $25, or $7 per survey; No, 25 and 
No. 27, $15, or $5 per survey; No. 26, $5; No. 28 and No. 71, $J0. 

Nonqpndldates, candidates for admission to and students paving entered with 

* advanced standing, who may b^equtred to attend these courses, and students * 
required to repeat them through delinquency, are charged, lu addition, tuition ' 
fees as follows : No. 15, $35; No. 25, No. 27, No 4 28, and No. 71, $25; No, 26, $10. 
In the case of a student registered in Columbia College who has paid an addi- 
tional fee under tfee operation of this rule, an equitable credit will be made 
Arnold be letter complete the requirements for a professional degree. 

For farther details as to the administration of the& fees, see the special 
announcement of the schools of mines, engineering, and qhemliiry. 

< 8tJUMEB OotJlSI^Ut IV Gdodebt. 

* *'.sr‘V v -’ . ■ 

. w : * * 

Candidates for admission to advanced standing who attend the summer 
cotarse in practical mining are required to pay therefor a fee of $50. All 
ata&ents sttendlhg the summer course *tn gepdesy must pay a fee, of $20 for 
, (he course to the burk&r at the university. These fees are payable oif or before 
the last Saturday In May. ■ * * 
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those articles which- he ret ague In good order, and the value of those be has 
Injured or broken will be deducted from his deposit Details may be obtained 
from the bursar. ' * 

/ 

Comparpfive statement of student*' probable expense* fdr tke+aeode wUc pear, 

October to June . 


, [Based on Students* Statements.] 


* 


1 

Low. 

Avenge. 

Liberal. 

Matriculation fee (Slit year) \ 

96 

|5 

sa 

Tuition fee* 

lfiO 

7 

UO 

7 

m 

Gvmnaidumfee ...... .... 

1W 

7 


18 

7 

10 

♦40 

in 

Incidentals ' 

. 1ft 
128 
121 
80 

67 

Residence hall (89 weeks) 

100 

160 

4ft 

24 

•*»i» 

Commons (39 weeks) * . 

* *a» 

112ft 
♦ 100 

Clothes ana washing ^ 

AH other expenses 



Total _ 

' bn 

I 

* 999 

♦878 


1 



‘For medicine and applied acftnce. add $100, and foV architecture add $60 Btudects 
In applied science nhonld also make provision tor deposits for apparatus ranking from $10 
to MO and for summer courses. id 

* And up. • 

• 

HARTLEY HALL ANQ LIVINGSTON HALL. 

The two university residence ha I ft. Hartley and Livingston, for registered 
students and officers, are sjtoated on South Field. 

The halls are built of stone and orerbufned brick. The floors and partitions 
' are of the reinforced concrete type, and the construction is considered ttior- 
' oughly Are resistant throughout. 

Each hall contains 300 rooms, with outside light and exposure. The plans 
provide for 480 beds, but the arrangement permits of flexibility In renting the 
rooms In sfcttea The average size of the bedrooms is about 8 by 14.6 feet 
.The studies average 10 by 14.6, There are a number of double roojna. All 
celling^ are 9 feet high* Bach bedroom has & clothes closet and basin with 
hot and cold running water. The rooms are provided with heavy oak furni- 
ture of the Minion type. There are tour shower baths on each floor. All the 
water used In the halls, is filtered. 

The halls are lighted throughout by electricity and heated by steam, and 
have four electric pasafenger elevators, 

' The entrance for students to each hall la from the campus and leads directly 
luto a large assembly room 60 feet square. This room runs up through two 
stories aa djia a a large open fireplace opposite the entrance. It la famished’ 
in heavy. ^Rher-oovered oak. At one aide of the main entrance is the office 
of the hall and on the other a reception room. Trunks And - supplies Vill be 
taken. In at the .-street side of the connecting building. In the ba w mesit la 
* space for trunk storage // 

0 The following furniture Is provided fjpr the various rooms : ^ 

Single rooms t One side ghalr, l table, 1 bookshelf, 1 chiffonier, 1 mirror, 

wardrobe, 1 rpg, 1 couch bed, T mattress, 1 pillow, blankets, bed linen, X couth 
■* ©over, l portable lamp (In rooms where there ts buttons light). 

^ : ' t Double ruoinsryne side chair, l armchair, l Yocfcer, 1 bookcase, 2 chiffoniers, ; 

1 mismu-g ward j^ec, 2 beds, 2 ma t t re sses, 2 pillows, bhMshDndffip : 2; 

Sj£ ^jB^hosij launse * bhMwL /•;-> 

■ '■ “ " " ‘ ■” ■ 
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large table, 2 rocking chair, 1 bookcase, 1 huge rug. 
within two minutes’ walk of the Columbia Uni' 
, brings the residents wlt&in fifteen minutes of 
aboyt twenty minutes of City Hall Park. 

There are on South Field a practice field for baseball, lacrosse, and football, 
a running track, nine tennis courts, and eight outdoor hg^ball courts. The 
university gymnasium and boathouse are within a few minutes' walk. 

ADMISSIONS 


The university reserves all rights in connection .with the assignment or 
reassignment of rooms or the termination of their- occupancy. 

Rooms will be ready for occupancy on the Ma^pay preceding the ojienlng of 
the academic* year which falls on Wednesday. September 25, 1007. Rooms may 
be occupied until the Saturday following the flual examinations. In 1908 the 
date will be Saturday, June IS. 

Definite applications for rooms In hall must be received by the superintend* 
ent of buildings and grounds on or before May 15. These applications are to 
be made on the blank, page 0. Later applications will be received In cnse 
rooms- remain vacant Assignments will be made on or before June 1, aud not 
later than ten da^s thereafter an assignment most be accepted In writing by 
the student to whom It is made. If not so accepted, the room may be reassigned 
by the superintendent. , t 

Suites of rooms Will be separately classified and allotted. Every application 
for a suite must give the names of the students who Intend to occupy the rooms 
together and who undertake to be jointly responsible for the charge for the 
same. . * 

Whenever, for any' reason, one of the occupants of a double room or suite Is 
permitted or obliged to cancel his room assignment the remalnlug occupant 
must vacate the room or suite at the end of the current quarter, unless he 
agrees to pay the whole rent or to provide a roommate who feball join him in 
accepting a new assignment for the remainder of the academic year. 

RATES. 

I *, 

The following rates have been fixed for the academic year September 25 to 
June IS, 1907-8, the average charge being $3.27 per week, or $127.50 for a resi- 
dence of thirty-nine weeks for each furnished room. 

These rates Include heat, service, and furnishing and washing bed linen and 
tow^s, bnt are exclusive of lights. Electric light will be charged for by meter 
at the rate of JO cents per 1,000 watt hours.' average cost for light under 
this system and rate has been about $5 per man for the academic year. 

Double moms: ... 

$200 Nos 1004, 1010. 

$210- Nos. 807,829. 

$220- Noe. 407*45®. v 

$230 _-Nob.507.J329. . ' 

$240.1 No*. 907,629. , 

$260 ! NO*. 707,729. o , , 

$200- No*, 807, 829. 
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Two-room suites — Continued. . 

*210_ Noe. *(801, 802), *(834, 388), *(406, 400), (414, 416), (415, 

417), (421, 423), *(508, 500), (514, 516), (516, 617), (521, 

• 523), *(608, 609), (814, 018), (615, 617), (621, 628). 

t 240 - No8 - *(401, 402), *(434, 435), *(708, 700), (714, 716), (716, 

• . 717), (721, 723). • . ' ' 

$250 Npe. *(501. 502), *(584, 585), *(808, 800), (814, 816), (815, 

817), (821, 823). 

7260 Nos. * (601, 002), *(684, 636), *(908, 900), (914, 016), (016, 

917), (921, 023). 

7280— .1 Noe. *(701, 702), *(784, 735), *(801, 802), *(884, 886), *(901, . 

902), *(084, 035). 

Three-room suites: ; 

*200-, Nos. (102, 103, 104), (124, 125, 128), (202, 203, 204), (225, 

220,227). 

*320 Nos. *(?10, 211, 212), *(804, 305, 306), t(328, 327, 328), *(380, 

331, 332). 

*340 — Nos. *(404, 405. 400), (418, 420, 422), t<420/427, 428), *(430, 

431. 432). (518, 520, 522), t(526, 527, 523). 

*350. -Nos. *(504. 505, 506), *'530, 531, 532), (018, 020, 622), t(626, 

027, 028). 

$300 .-Nos. *(004, 005, 606), *(030. ,631. 032), (718, 720, 722), t(726, 

727. 728). 

$370 Nos. *‘(704, 705, 706), *(730, 731, 732), (818, 820, 822), t<826, 

^ 827, 828). 

*380- -,-Nos. *(804, 805, 806), *(830, 831, 832), (918, 920, 922), t(926, 

927. 928). 

$300 Nos. * (904, 005, 900), *(930, A, 932). 

Spepiftl rates . — The rates for st>eclAl {terlods of occupancy are as follows: 
Summer session, one-flfth of the amount for the academic year. Entire 
calendar year, one and one-fourtli times the amount for the academic year." 
Summer only, one-half the amount for tbe academic year. 

Payments. — Residents In ball will be required to pay the annual and other 
chances. In four equal Installments in advance as follows; On or before taking • 
possession, and on December 1, February 1, and April 1. They will bd required 
to pay the cost of damage to their rooms, fittings, or fqrnlture, however caused, 
and ns security^ deposit of $10 must be made by each occupant whfen assign- 
ment of room Is made. This deport may tie detained In whole or tn part to 
cover any other Indebtedness. \ v 

Payments should be hiade by New York check, dsawn to the order of Columbia 
University, arid sent Jt>y mail or leftist the office of the bursar, room No. 108, * 
Library Building. The regulations governing the residence hall, fees are* the 
same as those which aj>ply to tuition and other fees. # * I 

ADMINISTRA TION. 

HoK ootmetf, — A hall council Is constituted to have general snpervlsfon gf the f- 
residence halls of the university^ The- hall Council cooalets of nhe consulting 
engineer, of two university oflfcevsf who shall be appolntedby the president, \ 
and who shall,, when practicable, be roldenti inhail, and of .a representative 
; ef finitnirlmtw 

v ; have power to terminate tbe alignment of wit ftrfao ,‘tibf ' " ' 

by the hall committeeMir whi/ tof any rei ftjj®??* 
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undesirable as a resident. When the facts of the case seem to call for academic 
discipline, It An the duty of the hall council to report the facts to the dean of 
the appropriate faculty. The hall council shall have general supervision and 
control of the residence halls, subject to the reserve powers * the president 
of the university. 1 

Ball committees .— A hall committee Is constituted for each halt Each hftll 
committee consists of 10 residents In the hall and the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, ex offlelo. The residents to serve on each hall committee snail be 
v elected as soon as practicably after the opening of the academic ’year ,in Sep- 
tember and to fill vacancies ns they may occur. One resident shall be chosen 
* from each floor by vote of the men having rooms on that floor. 

Each hall committee shall represent the Interests of the residents of the hall, * 
and endeavor to preudote the comfort and convenience of such residents ond 
shall have powbr to make to the hall council such recommendations as they 
deem desirable In the Interest of the hall and Its residents. 

In case of violation of the hall rules, or of any conduct or action on the part 
of a resident causing annoyance or discomfort to other residents, or damage . 
to the property of the university, or which is Otherwise objectionable, the Hull 
committee shall report the facts with their recommendations to the hall oouuciL 
Each ball committee may, with the approval of the hall council, make such 
house rules as It deems proper and consistent with the following limitations: 

(o) No wine, beer, orilquor shall be allowed In 
\ (h) No betjtlng, gamhjlng, or game of chance shall be allowed In hall, 

x. . (c) No dogs or o^ep animals shall be kept In hall. 

(d) Ladles may be admitted to the recaption rooms between the hours of 
3 and 6 p. m., hut to no other part of the hall without the. written permission 
* of-a member of the*ha11 committee^ nor at any other time without the written - 
permission of the chairman of the ball committee. 

Duties of servants , — Servants are 'required to nmko the beds and care for 
the rooms. For this service -they are paid by^jhc university, and are forblddeu . 
to ifsk or receive fees from occupants therefor. They are not' paid to do any. 
persona] service, such- as blacking boots, brushing clothes, or doing errands. 

If such servicers desired, special arrangements may be made for It. Ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the servants should be reported at the lmll office nt once. 

No private servants are allowed In the halls, and no meals will be permitted • 

‘ In rooms except In case of sickness. 

No change or alteration of any kind will be permitted In a room accept upon 
the written order of the saperlntendent and- by workmen employed by him. 
Residents are requested to. notify the hall office of any such work which may 
be needed. „ 

Surrender of rooms . — Residents leaving for vacations or upon surrendering 
their rooms shall return their keys to the full office before leaving. ^All per- 
sonal effects must be removed from rooms surrendered before June 20; no 
furniture, however, may. be removed on commencement day. f Arrangements 
may be made by which students may occupy the same room or rooms throughout 
the term of their residence at the' university^) If such\rooms are not paid for 
during the summer, however, the superintendent may require* that they be 
vacated and all personal effects stored elsohrhere. in hall, without expense to. 
tee fte.&nt, but at. his own risk. Any<W who wishes to enter a room in 
yacattan must brlng a wrltten permit, signed bv the resident, which, must be 
ix’\ . No student will be allowed to occupy his room 

ot the summer vacation tmkas h* shows a written permit .4* 
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ILLNESS. 


Ia case of Illness or accident to any resident It shall be the duty of that 
member o{ the hall committee who resides on the same floor to report the case 

g ? hall office, and word will be sent Immediately to the medical visitor of the 
rslty. and proper care and attendance^secared. foe proximity of St 
s JIdjpital, within a block of the halls, makes It possible to secure doctors, 
s.-qrfid medical supplies promptly at any hour. 

$ 

BOARD . 

There Is a university (Ammons for the accommodation of men living In halt 
After. n careful investigation of the methods at other universities, a eombina-' 
tlon system of table d'hflte and & la carte has been adopted. A weekly ticket, 
good for 21 meals, costs $3. This entitles a man to cereal, vegetables, bread, 
rolls, butter, tea, milk, coffee, soup, and dessert For meat flsh, and eggs an 
extra charge Is made, but'thlB 1 b kept as low as possible. Thus far the average 
total cost per man has bdfen about $4.65 weekly. The commons Is open from 
7.30 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

Board may also be secured at numerous dining rooms In the vicinity of the 
university.' * 




UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


FEES FOR MATRICULATION, TUITION, ETC. 

/. Examination or school-inspection fee. — A fee of $5 Is payable by students 
entering the junior colleges either by examination or from cooperating schools* 

2. Matriculation fee.— The matriculation fee Is $5, and is required of every 
student on entrance to the university. 

,1 Tuition fee.— (a) The tuition fee Is $40 per quarter (including the library 
ami incidental fee, $5) for regular work (three majors or .their equivalent) ; 
there Is no reduction to those taking only two^maJorsL (ft) A reduction is made 
In case of students taking only oue major (or equivalent), one-half the''#fil] 
tuition fee being charged, (c) AH tuition^apd laboratory fees are due on or 
before the first day of each quarter , ahd payable without extra fee up to the 
end of the fifth day of the quarter. All lees are payable td the rtyiafrdr, 
Press^BuIldlng, Room' 1. 

4- Fines, etc , — Fer registerlng^lth tip dean after the second day “of the 
quarter a fine of $2 Is charge^^Foi^iqllpre to pay tuition fees within the first 
five ,days of the quarter $5 is added to the bill. 

5. Labr~ xtory /ee.-*-5tudents In chemistry pay a laboratory fee of $5 for a 

H Jor c ,rse, and $2£0>fbra minor course. Students in biology pay $2.50 
a major course and $1.25- for a minor course, except for courses In gr6ss 
itomy. In which the fee til $5 for a major course. Ten dollars Is the maxi- 
mum charge for laboratory work In any one department (M and DMJ courses 
will be charged ^proportion.) In addition to the regular 'laboratory fee, 
students In chemistry procure coupon ticket, entitling them to $5 worth of 
laboratory material, Studeg|i In biology will procure a coupon ticket, entitling 
them to $2£0 worth’ of laboratory material. TJnused portions will he redeemed. 

& locker fee,— Tot the use of a locker In the dressing fotm pi 

the gy mn ai rium a- feeof $fr perquartec ($2 tor three suedasstve quarters) 
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7* Graduation fee .—' The general graduation fee, Including diploma, is $10. 
In the case of students taking the certificate of a two-years course, the charge 
la 15. 

ROOKS) BOARD) AND GENERAL EXPENSES. 

Nine dormitories have thus far been erected In the quadrangles. Two of 
these are reserved for the students of the divinity school, and four are for 
women. A university house Is organised In each dormitory; each house has a 
head, appointed by the president of, the university, and a house committee, 
elected by the members; also a house counselor, selected from tbfe faculties of 
the university by the members of the bouse. The membership of the house. Is 
determined by election, and each house is self-governing under the general 
control of the university council. * 

Thelcost of rooms in the dormitories Is front $20 to $74 per quarter of twelve 
weeks. This Includes heat, light, and care. Each hall for women has separate 
dining hall and parlors. The cost of table board In these halls Is $4-50 per week. 

AH applications for rooms, or for Information concerning rooms and board 
within or without the quadrangles, should be made to the registrar. For further 
details, see special circulars as to rooms and board, which will be sent ou ap- 
plication. * 

The following table wlll.fumlsb an estimate of the annual expenses for thirty- 
six weejts of a student In the university, residing within the quadrangle^. 


• 

Lowest. 

Averege. 

LI be nil. 

TTnlventtr bill, tuition . 

$120.00 
60.00 
185.00 
1 16.00 

. 10XX) 

$120.00 

106.00 

162.60 

26.00 

20.00 

1 

$120 00 
- ,225.00 

moo 

85.00 

60.00 

Rout and o^ie of room ; 

Laundry..... '. 1 

Textbooks and stationery 

Total . * 

i 

84a oo 

482.00 

avi.oo 


It Is believed that students who find It necessary to reduce expenses below 
the lowest of these estimates can do so. Rooms outside the quadrangles, fur- 
nished, with heat, light, and care, may be obtained at from $1.25 a week upward, 
- the $1.26 rate being easily secured where two students room together.* Many 
places offer room and board from $4.fiQ \ipward. The men's commons; Hu total n- 
*on Hall, otters to students meals & la carte. Lexington Commons, for women, 
♦ offers meals & la carte during the autumn, winter, and spring quarters. During 
the summer quarter the men’s commons will* be open to both men and womea. 
A list of approved boarding placed outside the quadrangles is kept on file at t^e 
Information office, Cobb Lecture Hal), and information regarding them, tnay 
there be obtained. " * 
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$160.00 

150.00 

150.00 


the exact amount due, made payable to # the University of Pennsylvania, and 
sent to WIHlam 0. MU|er, burdf, room 102 College Hall. An addition Is made 
to fees not paid within thirty-one days. 

Arts and science a - 
Flnance and commerce— 

Biology ^ 

Biology t two-yea t course)® 150.00 

Architecture 200.00- 

Mechanlcal or electrical engineering *_ 20o!o0 

Civil engineering 200.00 

Chemical engineering : 200.00 

Chemistry 200.00 

Music— * 4(0, 00 

t'CITION FUSS FOR THE COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE, FINANCE AND 
♦ COMMERCE, AND BIOLOGY. 

The tultlod fees for the courses In arts and science, finance and commerce, 
and biology are $000 for the period of Instruction leading to the degree, $160 
being paid by a regular student-in each of the four years of fels course. Stu- 
- dents taking five years to finish the course may not be required to pay*more than 
$000. Students who finish ‘the course In less than four years will, nevertheless, 

' Fay a total of $000 tuition before the degree Is granted. Students In the course 
in arts and science who take the composite course In medicine and those In the 
special course Jn biology who register In the deportment of jnedlclne the second 
year will pay $200 tuition for the year. Special arrangements as to fees will 
be made upon application In cases of students admitted to advanced standing 
on credits from other ^Institutions, * , 

, , * 

« * f 

, TUITION FEES FOR THE COLLEGE COURSES FOB TEACHERS. / 

The fees for the college cburses for teachers are charged at the rate of $10 
pgr unit of fnstructlon. A unit Is one hour a week for on# year. Two labora- 
tory hours count as one hour of lecture or recitation. * * 

FEE FOR GYMNASIUM AND HOUSTON 

A fee of $10 Is added to the tuition fee of every male sttident In the coRege, 
for the privileges of the gymnasium and the Houston Club. This fee Is payable 
In two equal parts on October 1 and February ^ Student* in the (special) 
music and teachers’ courses are not required to pay this fee. 


FEES OF PARTIAL STUDENTS. 

* 

* The thitlan fees of a partial student In any course of the college are $d0 a ' 
term for each hour a week, or, In the case of laboratory pi drawing-room work, 
m a term for each two hours a week. The maximum fe$ required of a partial 
student shall, however, in qo case exceed in amount the regular button fees of 
.ihe department tn which, the student is registered; 

students to the composite year in medicine, or to the twfcyear const 'tot 
tbe same toms In the depurtmcntof medictoe, to $200. 
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FEE FOR REEXAMINATION. * ' 

* # * • 

A fee of$5Tb charged for every reexamination, after the first, that the student 
Is permitted Jto take. 

* DEPOSITS. * 

Each student on entering college is required tajnake a money deposit to cover 
loro of books, keys, etc., breakage in the laboratories, or damage to university 
> property. Any balance Is teturned upon graduation or withdrawal froqi college. 
Stndents In teachers’ courses, unless they take work In laboratories, are not 
required to make a deposit The deposit for each course is glveh in the ap- 
pended table: 

Arts — . $10.00 

Architecture ^ 10.00 

Biology v 10.00- 

Chemlstry •_! 25. 00 

Engineering, nil courses 25.00 

Finance and commerce 10. 00 

• Music r>. 00 

Special and partial students In chemistry and engineering deposit $2Q. 

V ■ * 

GRADUATION AND CERTIFICATE FEES. 

A graduation fee of $20 Is' charged to each candidate for a baccalaurente 
degree, and of $10 to each candidate for the degree of master of science In arch l- 
’ tecture. A like fee of $10 Is chnrgecPto each candidate .or the technical degree 
of civil-engineer, mechanical engineer, chemical engineer, or electrical engineer. 
The fee for certificates of proficiency fp si>eeinl courses Js $10. .Vo student will 
he recommended fora degree or certificate until all ftca due the university have 
been paid. 

BOARD AND LODGING. 

Accommodation for students Is provided In the dormitories. Plans, prices, 
and all btherTnformntlon relating to the dormitories may be bad upon applica- 
tion to tbe bursar. In order to make sure of rooms, students are advised to 
apply as early as April 1, if possible. 

.Table board may be bad in the immediate vicinity of^the university at prices 
.ranging from $3.00 per week upward. A printed list of approved boarding 
places, with or without lodging, may be obtained ht the dean's oltce. The 
average price paid by students In such quarters for board and lodging is $5.50 
per week, 

The figures given herewith are based upon the cost of Hvtng, either in the 
dormitories or in a boarding house. ' * 





Minimum. 

Maximum/ 

Board ud lodging (87 week*) 1 

8388 

«86aoo 

210.00 

26.00 

m.m 

Tuition and otner feet (according to the character and year of tbe course) . . . 
Textbook* (ead mated 

Gnduatlon or certificate lee 


. 88&.00 

afooo 
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EXPENSES — HARVARD UNIVE^BITY. 
. \ 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 



TUITION fees. 

FOR A STUDENT IN REGULAR 8TANDING. 

The annual tuition fee for every student in regular standing In Harvard Col- 
lege, for e\*ery student in the Lawrence Scientific School who joined’ the 
school In 1900-7 or earlier (see below for the fees of students entering after 
1900-7), and for every resident student in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences or in the Graduate School of Applied Science doing full work, is one 
hundred end fifty dollars; but If, the student takes work In excess of the amount 
required of members of his clas$, school, or programme, or if a freshman takes 
work In addition to the amount 4>resaftt>ed In hls individual case, or If a resident 
student in the Graduate Sehoollof Allied Science takes work outside hls plan 
of study for the year as approved by the committee of the school, he is charge^ 
a supplementary fee of twenty hollars per course for each additional course so 
taken. 

Thq regular annual tuition fee of one hundred and fifty dollars Is charged to 
every special student in Harvar^ College who is doing full work, as well as to 
every resident student In the .Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or, *n the 
Graduate Sclibol of Applied Science who is doing full work, or who wishes to 
have the year counted as a complete yeur of study for any degree, or who holds 
n fellowship (except an Austin teaching fellowship) or scholarship. The supple- 
mentary fee of twenty dollars per course for each additional course is also 
charged to special 1 students. '* 

In his first yenr of residence, however, a speciul student In Harvard College or 
a resident student In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ipay take five 
courses for one hundred imd fifty dollars. #■ 

The annual tuition fee for every student Joining the Scientific School for the 
first time In 1907-3 or thereafter is one hundred and* seventy-five dollars . A 
Mudcnt taking work in excess of the amount required by hls programme (or a 
first-year student taking more work thun is prescribed in hts Individual case) 
is charged for each additional course taken. 

Every student Is held to have definitely chosen the courses standing* In hls 
list at the end of the third complete culendar week of the acndeinlc year, and 
to hnve assumed liability for the tuition fees chargeable in respect of the same, 
whether he pursue 'nil of them to completion 'or not, and any new course 
brought into a student’s list by change of elective or otherwise after that date , 
Is regarded as an additional, ^ourse subject to Bupplspientnry charge — but# this 
does not apply during the first three weekB of the second half-year to changes 
In half-courses beginning in that half-year. 

laboratory fees must be 'paid la addition to the tuition fees by students 
who tnke laboratory courses, * ^ 

A Btudent paying fees under the above rules is entitled to all the general 
privileges of membership Ju the university. He has the right to take any 
courses for which he Is qualified, given uuder . the, authority -of the faculty 
of arts and sciences. He hgs also the right of admission, provided he Is prop* 
erly qualified, to *any ofTfc^Jnst ruction and the examinations given In anyde* 
partmqdtpf the university ; except exercises parried .on In special laboratories. ■ 


*$1 
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To obtain admission to Instruction given In a department not under the charge 
of the faculty of arts and sciences, a college student should apply to the 
recorder for a certificate to be presented to the dean of the department In 
which the desired Instruction Is given.. A scientific student or n graduate 
student should apply, In like manner, to the dean- or secretary of his school. 

A student who enters the university between December 31 and the end of 
the first half-year Is allowed a deduction of forty dollars from the rryniar 
tuition fee of one hundred and fifty dollars; one who inters between the begin- 
ning of the second half-year and April 1* 1 b allowed a deduction of sixty drfT- 
IfiTs; and one who enters after March 31 is allowed a deduction Qf one hundred 
dollara A student who leaves before January 1 Is allowed a deduction of 
one hundred dollars from the annual tuition fee of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, If he gives written notice of his withdrawal before that date to the 
dean of the department of which he Is a member; one who leaves between 
December 31 and the end of the first half-year Is allowed a deduction of sixty 
dollars. If he gives written notice to the dean before the end of the first hulf- 
year; and one who leaves between the end of the first half-year and April 1 
Is allowed a deduction of forty dollars, if he gives written notice to the dean 
before April 1; but If he falls to give the required notice of withdrawal no* 
deduction Is allowed. 

The first half-year ends on the Saturday before the second Sunday hi Keb- 
niary. The first third of the academic year begins with the academic year 
and ends December 31. The second third begins January 1 and ends March 31. 
The last third begins April 1 and ends i\t Commencement . 

Deduction from the full tuition fee of one hundred and fifty dollars n vear 
la made for properly notified absence, ns follows : for absence for three con- 
secutive months, thirty dollars; for absence during the- whole year, not in- 
cluding the mid-year nnd final examinations, or either of them, one hundred 
dollara . A Btudent who claims a deduction, on the ground of absence, must 
present. at the bursars office a certificate from the recorder or secretary ns to 
the fact and ‘duration of his absence; and, In order to obtain sueb a certificate, 
he must have given previous notice of Ills intended absence to the recorder or 
secretary. ' # 

Deduction Is made from the f^es for additional courses, under the conditions 
named In the foregoing rules, in the same ratio as from the regular tuition fee. 

Every nonresident student in the Graduate School of Arts aud Sciences not 
holding a fellowship Is required to jgiy/at^past thirty dollops to the university. 
Nonresident, holders of fellowships are ch«ggd no fees, 

A fee of three dollara Is charged for eachexS^rtiHaiyn for advanced stand big 
taken after a candidate for admission baa secured a certificate of admission ; 
for eneh examination for the^removal of a condition; and for each make-up 1 
examination. j „ 

Special^ students in Harvard College are charged five dollars for each set of 
admission examinations 'taken by them ontll they ard admitted to regular 
standing. 

The fee for the examination for the degree of Ph. D. or 8. D. is thirty dollars, 
bnt tbti fee Is not charged to any candidate w^o has paid the full tuition fee of 
, 0300 hundred .fifty dollars for at least one year as a student In a' graduate 
department of the university. , 

5 FEES FOB SINOUt COURSES. , 

al sttkkhta and student* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Applied Science not doling full work may pay fees * 

the emirs** m 
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student In regular standing. But a student paying less than one hundred and 
fifty dollars Is not^allowed to be the holder oLp fellowship (except an AuBtin 
teaching fellowship) or scholarship, or to count the year as a full year of study 
for n degree, or to claim admission to instruction or examination In another 
deiMirtment of the university. ^ 

.Vo deduction for absence or withdrawal is made from the fees for single 
courses. A student who attends a course of instruction for only a part of the 
year must pay the whole fee for such course. But a student who is liable for 
the full tuition fee of one hundretl an$. fifty dollars a year Is entitled to the 
same remission ns a student lu regular standing. 

The fees for slugle courses are as follows: 

For any course of instruction, uot a laboratory course or course of research, 
and for any laboratory course designed " primarily for undergraduuteSj” forty - 
five dollars for a full course, twenty-five dollars for a half-course. 

For a laboratory course designed,” primarily for graduates'’ or “for under- 
graduates am} graduates,” or for a course of research, a sum computed at the 
rote of forty-five dollars* for a full course nn& twenty-flv^aollars for a half- 
course for as many courses or half-courses ns represent the amount of time 
devoted to the subject by the student. In estimating this time it shall be 
assumed that all of the student's working time not devoted to other specified 
and accepted courses or occupations fs given to this course. 

In all other cases the fee is computed at the rate of fifteen dollars for an hour 
a week of Instruction dur/ng the academic year, ,up to one hundred and fifty 

dollars. / % * . 

In no case shall tbd tuition fee "for tin* year be less than thirty dollars. 

I IN FIRM Ain* FEE. 

A.ffe of four dolhfrs a year Is charged to every student in Harvard College, 
to every student Jn the scientific school, and to every resident student registered 
in the Graduate Schpol of Arts and Sciences or lu the Graduate School of 
Applied Science, fur /the maintenance of the Sgilnmu Infirmary; and, ou the 
order of a physician/ every such student Is given, In case of sickness, lu return 
for this fee, a lanl/ln a ward, board, and ordlnury nursing for a period not 
exceeding two weeks In any one academic year. 

FEE FOR LATE^REOISTRATION. 

Every student/ln the college and the scientific school who, at the end of the 
Christmas or sr/rlng recess, fallB to register at tbe time set for that purpose, 
Is required to duy to the bursar a fee of five dollars before being permitted to 
register; hut tbe dean may remit the fee whenever he considers the failure to 
have been um/voldable. 

GRADUATION fee. 

A graduation fee of twenty dollars Is charged to every candidate taking a 
degree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or lu the Graduate* School 
of Applied Science; and to every candidate taking a bachelor’s deg»e in Har- 
vard College or In the Lawrence Selenitic School who has Incurred fewer than 
. four years' full annual tuition fees in candidacy for that degree. A candidate 
* for a degree at commencement chargeable with a graduation fee \u held abso- 
: ; lately liable foi; payment thereof unless his candidacy was abamJoned either by 
Wfltlng given to the deeri of bis department before Jape lQ, or through* 
** 1 1 to examination. A candidste la the middle ofthe year U held absolutely 


-f 
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' liable for payment unless In like manner Ills candidacy was abandoned on or * 
before the flfst day of tbe second half-year. A candidate taking more than one- 
bachelor’s degree Is not allowed to count the same time for both degrees in 
r determining liability for the graduation fee. 

* LABORATORY FEES. 

Every student who talces a laboratory course must f&y, la addition to his 
tuition foe, the special fees pertaining to such course The fees Tor the various 
. laboratory courses are ns follows: 

Philosophy 14, $2.50; 20, $5 per course counted for a degree. 

Astronomy 1 and 2, $5 each; 3, $10;. 5, $20. 

PhyaicB B and 1, *10 each; C, $12; 2, 3, 4, arid 20, $15 each. 

Chemistry 1, $12; 3, 4, 5a, and 6, $18 each ; 9, 10, 12, and 13, $0-e(ft*h ; 20. $36, 
which is the*inaxlmum fee for more than one course In chemistry taken *ia 
one academic year by c &e persou. Student^ who take- laboratory courses la 
chemistry are also subject, in addition to the above fees, to charges for use 
of materials, breakng^ and flues for violation of laboratory regulations. 

Engineering Ba, $2; 36, 3d, 56, 5d, and 5c, $1 each; 13a, 136f 16a, lfle, Ilk. 
16/, 100, 4c, 4 d, and 6d, $5 each; 4a, $10; 10a, 106, 10c, and 10c, $T.60 each for 
students In the ^scientific school registered In the .programme of mechanical 
v engineering or electrical^ engineering, and $15 each for other members of the 
university; 20, $10 for each course of research whenever the course requires 
laboratory work. A student taking both 10c and 100 in the same academic year 
la charged but one fee of $5. r ^ 

Botany 1, 2, 3a, 36, 4, 6, 8, and 9, $5 each ; 5 ami 7. $10 each ; 20, $5 |>er course 
counted for a degree. 

Zoology 1, 2. 4, 5, (1, 8, 9a, 96, 10a, 106, llu, 116, 13. 14, itfnml 10, $5 each; 

3, $10 ; 20, to graduate students, $5 |>er course counted for a degree ; 20, to 
undergraduate and special students, $10 per course counted for a degree. 

Geology A, B, C , 4, 5, 7, 10, 14, and 17, $5 each; 0. 11, 12, and 15, $10 each; 
20c, .$6 to $20, according' to time spent in the laboratory and the amount of 
materials used; £0d, $5 If taken as a half course, and $10 If taken as n whole 
course. The maximum fee for 20d, when counted for more than one course, 
is $20. * 

Mineralogy 2, $10*„7, 8, 0, and 14, $2.50 each; 12, $5; 20, $5 to $30. 

Mining and metallurgy 1, $3; 2, $15; 3, $10; 4, $30; 0, $20; 7, $30; 8, $15; 

0, $10; 10, $25; 14, $15^17 and 28, $5 each; 20 and 22, each a minimum fee 
of $30. 

... Physiology 1, $10. 

, • BONUS. 

Every student In Harvard College or in the Lawrence Scientific School Mu 
regular standing must flle with44^e bursar a bond in the sum of four htfiulrfit 
dollars, signed by two- bondsmen, obe of whom must be a citlsen of the United 
States, or by a surety company duly qualified to do business In Massachusetts, 
as security for the payment of college bills; or he may deposit with the bursar 
Your* hundred dollars In United States bonds tpr the sapie purpose; or be m?y 
deposit fifty Votiars as security and pay tn advance all sums for which he 
becomes liable to. the university. Money deposited as security 'Is returnable 
after the ls$ue of the second term bill, one week before commencement.* ^ 

■ s^e tule applies toe very * speciM" etnden t In Harvard College anf^- 
^ A thtf giVduatfes<&^^^ that two hundra iolla 
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Every student In any department of the university who occupies a college 
room or bocrds at Memorial Hall or Randall Hall must file a bond for four 
hundred dollars , or must In advance, and in addition to his tuition fees, pay 
the full year’s rent of his room, and make a deposit as security for the |>oy- 
menl of his board at the rate of five dollars a week . ’ 

No u tticcr or student of the university Is accepted ns a bondsman. . 


Kaoh student liable for full tuition is 'required to pay three-fifths -of the 
tuition fee to the bursar punctually at the beginning of the academic year 
without the presentation of a bill. The sum thus required from a student 
joining the scientific school for the first time In 1P07-8 or thereafter Is one 
hundred and five dollars ; from other students It Is ninety dollars . The 
remainder of thfc annual tuition fee is entered upon the first term bill, issued 
January 20, and Is to be paid on or before February 10. 

In like manner students who are liable for less than the full tuition fee 
of one hundred ami fifty dollars are required to pay at the beginning of the 
academic your ninety dollars, or the whole fee If It does not exceed ninety 
rs; and the remainder of the fee. If any. on or before February 10. The 
fee for a half course alone Is thirty dollars; for u whole course the fee Is 
forty-five dollars; for two half courses the foe Is fifty dollars; for n whole course 
^tiul a half course the* fee Is seventy dollars, aud so on ’Up to one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Bat the fee for a laboratory course 'designed primarily for 
graduates, or for' undergraduates and graduates, or the fee for a coir *; of 
research, is computed according to tlu- rule printed on a. preceding page under 
the title fees for single courses, A student who Is doing less than full work Is 
reqii I ml to’preseut at the bursar's office, at the beginning of the academic 


of a eolleg<yroom ; fees for laboratory courses which begin in the first half 
year; Stillman Infirmary fee; locker fees; such incidental charges ns cau then 
he determined; charges for gas, and for board at the Harvard Dining Associa- 
tion and the Randall Hall Association, mnde up to as late a date as -practicable. 
The second term bill Is Issued one week before commencement, nud cou tains % 
the tuition fees for additional .courses, If any, and other Charges not Included 
in the first bill. The second term bill must be#aid by all candidates for degrees 
at least one day before commencement, and lftr all other students on or before 
July Jjtr 

Students who are candidates for degrees In the middle of thtf academic year 
^ « must pay aU dues to the university at lteast one day before the day upon which 
the degrees are to be voted. 

The term bills are sent to the student ut his catalogue address unless the 
burear'ls requested In writing to send them elsev^iere. * / 

When a student's connection with the university Is severed, all charges 
against him must be Mid at once. • * * . " ‘ . 

^ Sack student whoMtiuqs to the university remain unpaid on the day fixed for 
llV **— r * >a * mien * to required -of once to tease attending lectures or recitation «, ’ 

' ‘ MAilt iT ti. MhmWi*. Ath/iminW.. ntim h n aJ u m n.k I.IJn 
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and making use of any other privilege* as a student, until his financial relations 
with the university have been arranged satisfactorily to the bursar . Soery 
student vo ho neither pays his dues nor makes arrangement with the bursar for 
their postponement icifMn three days after the date fixed for fheir payment , and 
who thereby loses his privileges but 1 is shortly readmitted thereto , is required 
to pay a fee of /c^ dollars before resuming his standing tn the university. 

EXPENSES. ' * 

The following tnble exhibits four soulcs, of annual cxi*Muliture: 


£*. 


• Tuition ; 

Room (one-half? 

Furniture (annual average).. 

Soard (89 week*) 

'Fuel and light 

Stillman Infirmary fee 

Sundries 


j i | 


Total. 
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30 | 

15 
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.100 ; 

‘200 
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569 i 

1,(09 


The above estimates do % not include. laboratory charges, books and station* # 
ery, clothing, washing, membership of societies, subscript ions, service, find the 
ex pen S ag oL the long vacation ; some of which are luxuries, and all^of which 
vary with the means nud habits of the ludlvidnal student. The exceptionally 
btrong and capable student can. without Injury to himself, reduce his necessary 
expenses below the lowest eatimate presented In the above-tabid; which may bo 
regarded as a fair onefo^a stinrent ot ordinary constitution and power of self-^ 
command. Information regarding room* In college buildings nmy l>e obtained 
after March 6, ui>on application to the bursar. During the course of the Hum- 
mer a list of available rooms outside the college buildings may he obtained from 
the secretary of the faculty or at the publication office. 

A committee of officers and students have charge of nearly a hundred sets of 
chamber and study furniture which are rented at low rates. 

DINING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Thd^htudent associations which 'use Memorial npd Kaudall futlls secure for, 
their members board at cost. . * 

At Memorjal ^all the system adopted by vote of the members of the Harvard * 
Dining Association In 1003 Is a modification of the Auterlcnu plan. Various 
cereals, tea and coffee^'milk, bread, rolls sud butter, vegetables, and soups at 
luncheon and dinner. aTe offered on the American plan, These make up less 
than one-fourth of the cost of provisions, and are used by all about equally. 
Accordingly their cost Is divided eqqully amongst nil. Also the cost of service 
and the other nhmlng exj»enses which go on for all alike are, and ought to ho, 
shared equally by all. * Each member's share In this total cost of M general 
board ’* amounts to about $8 a week. Members regulnrly absent from luncheon 
are avowed a reduction of one-third in the amot&t charged them as their share 
of the expense of general board. Meat a dessert*, and a variety of other articles 
are paid for when ordered. Most men spend In this way from $1.50 to $2.50 a 
week. Some choose to spend more, and many spend less. These articles -a» 
paid ftrr by coupons issued to ^aembers In bpoks, or by signed Order ffitpA which 
are charged to tbdlr accounts. The objects are to offer greater variety than is 
^liMbkrW the jXNstioiti plan, topn&vbnt this waste inseparable from that plan, 
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In the summer of 1005 a new serving ro^ni wna added to the hall on the 
north side, with a new kitchen beneath, and new equipment throughout the rest 
of the basement. Thl# change secures freedom from noise and odor In the 
dining room, with better service and increased seating capacity. 

Application for admission may be made by any member of the university, and 
by anyone Intending to enter the university. * Friends may secure seats together 
by forming a “club table/’ Application for membership should be m^de on or 
before September 15 to secure a chance In the first allotment of seats for the 
following college year. The hall opens a little before the beginning of college. 
► Application blanks, date of opening, and further Information may be obtained 
from the auditor, Harvard Dining Association, Memorial Hall. V 

Randall Hall was built In 1898-99, partly with the glftlfor that purpose from 
the John W. and Delinda L. Raudall Charities Corporation. 

Membership liV the Randall Hall Association Is, open to any member of the 
university. Meals are served ft la carte, making it possible to board for $3.50 a 
week. The annual jpembership fee of the association is low. Application ft>r 
admission should be mode early to the secretary of the Randall Hall Association. 

The Harvard Cooperative Society is another organization for reducing ex- 
penses. At the store of the society, clothing, bobks, stationery, ^rood, coal, etc., 
can be purchased at reduced prices. 

I>est the estimates' quoted above should be in nnvway misleading, 
it is necessary to explain that they are intended to cover only those 
expenses actually incident* to connection with a college. Personal 4nd 
contingent expenses can not be discussed here, because they vary so 
much from personnl taste and ft\m the different opportunities offered 
* for pastime and recreation! in different localities. It may be said, 
.however, that having in view the student accustomed to moderation, 
a generous margin over and above, necessary expenses is almost 
essential. , , 


TIIE ORGANIZATION OF CIIINESE'STUDENTS IN TIIE 
UNITED, STATES. • 

- / # 

The Chinese student who goes to the United States, even though 
he attend a college where no other Chinese students are presenj, will 
nevertheless have abundant opportunity of coming into touch with 
his fellow countrymen. This be will be able to do through the ex- 
cellent system of organization which has been introduced amongst 
the Chinese Students scattered all ove^thc United States. 

The idea of organizatioh seeins to have originated in the year 1901 
with some of the. students attending the University of California. 
They gatfe their association the name of the CJiirilse Students' Al- 
liance of America. The association included originally students fVqm 
all parts of the United States. But within the last few years the 
great increase in their numbers, particularly in the Eastern States, 
has made. it possible to have two organizations, an eastern and a 
western, The eftffltern branch, knqwn as the Chinese Students* Ai* 
^-'lianoe of ^ the Eastern St^t^irf.now the larger, counting 'in all’ 
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about 200 members. The western branch, known as the Pacific Coast 
^ ‘ Chinese Students’ Association, numbers about 100 members. So far 
. these two associations have not been constituted a part of the World's 
Chinese Students’ Federation, the great national organization of 
China with its headquarters in Shanghai. 

The activity of the alliance in the Eastern States is best seen in 
the conference, held yearly at some convenient point, and in two pub- 
lications, one, the Chinese Students’ Monthly, a magazine in English, 
devoted to the objects of the alliance, and the other, tho- Chinese 
Students’ Annual, in Chinese. Prospective students would do well 
1 to, obtain copies of the latter. The exact objects. of the alliance it 
might be difficult to stat^ in so many words. The constitution of the 
alliance, printed below, conveys, perhaps, the best suggestion. These 
objects N may be summed up in the promotion of. good fellowship 
among Chinese students in the Eastern States — a fellowship which 
seeks io unite all -on the broad, general ground of patriotism. A 
casual glance through the literature which the alliance publishes, the 
contributions to the Monthly, and the reported speeches at the con- 
* ferences, will reveal at once the strong note of earnest patriotic en- 
deavor which animates the alliance members. 

Local activity is confined to the local clubs of the different colleges 
where Chinese .students are in attendance. There are clubs or asso- 
ciations in New Haven, Amherst, Illinois, Chicago, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia, Cornell, IVLcbigan, and a general club for Massa- 
chusetts. ▼ 

The publications of the two associations throw, perhaps, the best 
light upon the conditions of student life in America. The following 
article,, taken from the Dragon Student, an annual, issued in 1905, 
is a good rdsum6 of the Chinese student movement {or thq year in 
which it appear^. 0 

CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICA. 

* By Samuel S. ffouwo. 

[Mr. Tonne Is a native of 8an Francisco. lie prepared for college In Trinity School, 
where be received a gold medal for proficiency In Latin. While an undergraduate In 
the University of California be was the holder of a state scholarship during the academic 
year of 1903-4. He dkl^tuch good work In the military department of the university 
that on graduation he was given a captaincy. He graduated In 1004, and Is now a 
graduate student In Teachers College, Columbia University, to which Institution he was 
awarded a regular gjpduate scholarship for the academic year 1004-0. Mr. Yqpng Is a 
candidate for the degrees of mastor df arts and doctor of philosophy, his major subject 
being educational administration.] ^ ^ 

On account of .the limited apace to which I must confine myself, I shall 
, attempt In this article nothing mbn^thsn a mere summary of facts regarding 
Chinese students in the United States. It la almost impossible to obtain abcu- 
rate Information on account of the wide distribution of Chinese students through* 
« ? cat this country. ^ V * ^ a* . 
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CHINESE 8TUDENT8 IN AMERICA. 

Realizing the importance of uniting all Chinese students into an organic 
whole, of emphasizing the unity of purpose, and of infusing the spirit-of patriot- 
ism into then, the Chinese students of the University of California, in 1901, 
r organized u Chinese Students’ Alliance, whose object Is to promote interest 
among Chinese students in matters pertaining to China. From its very .begin- 
ning the Chinese Students’ Alliance has) witnessed a very rapid growth. The 
nn>iul>ership has increased from 18 in October, 1901, to about 100 at the present 
time, and Includes primary, elementary, und secondary pupils, as well as uni- 
versity students, In evejy part of the United States. Among its work th<fc 
alliance has, during the lai&t year, beeti able to gather valuable statistics con- 
cerning all Chinese students it could reach. 

I shall dwell more fully hi>on the advanced Students and the nature of their 
work, for it is about them that our Immediate interests are centered. Further- 
more, ft hus been Impossible to obtain ns full Information concerning elementary 
students ns 1ms boon desired, whereas very complete data have been compiled of 
students in the universities and technical ami professional colleges. 

t ni\ erslty students may be divided into two classes — government students 
and self-supporting students. Among the latter are students who have enough 
ambition to work their wuy through the entire course. Space will not allow me 
to cite Instances In which Chinese students have deprived themsatees of many 
n pleasure and have spent nil their spare time and even their vucatlou in earning 
whatever they could to enable them to remain in college. Such instances are 
e\en more common among less mi vanned students who struggle to reach the 
highest round of the educational ladder. 




Asa testimony of the awakening of Chian to western civilization, groups of 
students have, from time to time within the last thfee or four yours, been sent 
to the United States by the Chinese Government to pursue advanced und profes- 
sloiml courses in subjects of which thoVliLnn of to-duy is in greatest need. 
The students are so otjuuMy represented in every department of instruction in 
the universities that one can not say f.bnt one department has a greater attrac** 
tion for Chinese students than another. Education cub not be too varied or too 
hroiid for the needs of Chinn of tf>-dny. It must not be thought for n moment 
that the time of the Chinese student is devoted entirely to the Intellectual and 
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supporting f 9 art gradnate students. [Later statistics show that the total num- 
ber of Chinese studentsMn the uulversltles of tills country Is 51, and that there 
are 19 graduate student^. — Editor.] The distribution of these studeuts 1 h uk 
follows: In the University of California, 17 ; In Columbia University, 0 ; lu ( ur- 
nell University, 5; In the Massachusetts Institute of Technology,- 5 ; lu Yjile 
University, 4; In Oberlln College, 2; in Princeton University, 1; nnd in NVw 
York University", 1. A large number of Chinese students are attend lug technical 
and rruf^eslonal colleges, but full data concerning them could not be obtained. 
Secondary school students number about GO, ami the number of girls In the 
Intermediate and secondary schools is 19. 

Of course, the above statistics are very unsatisfactory, ’but they mark n be- 
ginning In the right direction. Before long the<?hlnese Students* Alliance ho|*es 
to be able to communicate with every Chinese student In tills country, and also 
to create an- interest in the unity of the puriiose which should be foremost in the 
mind of every Chinese student. * ♦ • 

Tabic shoving the number of Chinese ntudentx in WO 5 and the time, of thrir 
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The following article npp^ared in a publicntiorl of th \^ eu r 1000 : 
CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 
d? By T. Y. Chang, 1907, California. 

Through Chinese students studying in America the Influence of .American 
universities on new China can not be overeat I mated. As China haB been-rftpldly 
wakening since the Boxer war and Is trying to Introduce western sciences and 
Institutions, she is now in great need of those students wlio^hare received 
higher education from western countries. For such an* education America fur- 
nishes the Chinese youths the best chance. According to a recent Chinese 

f tistlcal publication, the number of Chinese students In American universities 
greater than in any other western country. These students, owing to the 
fset that the demand for their services Is so great, while their number Is so 
small, art much more valuable to China than American students to America. 
Tbeteodency pt the. Oh ineee pubUc opinion to-day, as well as the recent policy 
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of the /Peking Government, shows thut the influence of students educated In 
western countries, especially In America, wlir. In the near future, be strongly 
felt throughout the celestlnl empire; and this Influence Is practically that of 
American universities. • t * 

China today needs men of higher modern education. She needs engineers to 
build her railroads und to open up her mlues ; she needs mechanics anti chemists 
to su|>er\ Ise her fuctorles; and she needs luwyers and economists to make her 
new laws and to direct her financial isdlcles. With these needs urging her from 
nil sides, China has realized the lni|>ortance of having her youths educated In 
western countries. The youths have realized, too, the Imminent necessity of 
their country, and have been thus Impelled to seek their education in western 
universities. 

Nmv, American universities, especially the University of California, attract 
Chinese students much more than European universities, primps with the ex- 
cepiion of those of England. The reason Is twofold: First, the English language 
Is comparatively fnndlar to Chinese youths; second.' they can find friends of 
their own nationality In America much more easily than In Europe. In fact, 
the total number of Chinese students In American universities and colleges at 
present lias rein hod 50. of which California has IS. 

As to the work of Chinese students In tills country, a nmnlier of them hnve 
shown remarkable ability to muster higher studies, A few Instances will prove 
this to he true. Ur. C. II. Wang, n young man of onl^24, who graduated from 
Yule Inpt -June with tfie degree of I). C. I.„ has been elected a member of Uhl 
Delta Dili. Again, DrtC. Y. Yun, also a young man of 2*. w:;s awarded a uni- 
versity fellowship for his excellent work In political science, and was honored 
last June with the degree of DU. P. Moreover, there are a nmnlier of Chinese 
graduate students in eastern universities who are candidates for higher degree*. 
Ilicsc facts show that the mental (tower of Chinese youths, siieaklng generally. 
I* no'weaker tlm^ that of any American youths: and this insures their future 
success. 

The real groat success oMheso students, however, rests upon their ability to 
apply their academic knowledge; to convoy American Ideas, to their people; 
and to Influence them with what the students themselves have been Influenced 
b> American universities. Tcfprove that it is n success or a failure In regard 
to tills iKiInt, time nnd exigence hnve not" been long enough, although a few 
of the successful Chinese students have boon 'recent lv smmnouod home and * 
pliicol In iiifluentlni positions. Their future, anyhow, Is very bright. Their 
Influence on their countrymen will surely be enormous and Irresistible. They 
will he a huge bridge across the Pacific 0*an between America ami China 
over which American civilization travels. They will bo a marvelous mean* 
of transportation that transports American Ideas to mid distributes them 
throughout the vast middle kingdom. They will be able to modify the public, 
opinion of their country that more than half n-eenUiry of ordinary contact with 
the Occident can not modify. They will bejflilc to Insure a peftce and trade In 
the I nr East that treaties and military -turn's can not Insure.' In one word, 
these students will be the most natural medium aml^noRt effective Instruments 
through nnd with which American civilization, or rather American university 
education, can exert Its wonderful Influence on the new Chinn. 

In the same publication appeared an article which deserves con- 
__dtfation. It enters a protest against the idea that education in 
American colleges Appeals to Chinese students o%its technical side.' 
A only. The article in question was r^id before the annaalconference 
of the Etotem Alliance held In Amherst. _ 
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IMPORTANCE OF ACADEMIC EDUCATION. 

By S. C. Sun. 

Fellow-students ami fellow-countrymen: I hardly think It is necessary for 
me to rei>eat to you the object of this conference. I take it for granted tlmt 
every one of us, who Is attending this conference knows wlmt he is here fur. 

It itT'a rare opportunity that we, scattered hi a foreign land so vast as America, 
are aide to gather here in Amherst to 1 make acquaintance with each other aiul 
to exchange our ideas and t lie knowledge which we have gained ami appro- 
priated in the different schools during the past academic year. I even camsider 
it a great privilege tliaf we are able to meet hen;. It Is only through the 
hospitality of the i>eople of Amherst at large tuuT the efforts of a. few mem- 
bers of our alliance and some other favorable circumstances that this con- 
ference Is made itosslble. Probably many of our incml>erit who have boon long- 
ing for a whole year^to conic to this conference are now*, for one reason nr 
another, not able to be present. We are the .fortunate and "privileged ones. 
Having such an opportunity and having such a privilege, it is now up to ns 
to make this conference n most profitable and a most successful one. Let every 
one of us who is at tending this conference carry something away wit it him 
socially as well ns intellectually. I do not know any subject that I cun sjiicak 
on this morning that will be more beneficial and useful to us than the subject 
" Importance of academic education.'* ' 4 

Recently I rend over tl^eMast ro]>ort published by our students la the Western. 
States of America, and found that out of 305 students In American colleges 
ami universities, not more than i) or 30 are “devoting themselves academic 
education. Almost 1)0 per cent of our men In this country are taking courses 
purely professional 

Wlien Pel-Yang students came to this country i\ few. weeks ago. my nttenlhm 
was oggln aroused. I do not know how accurate the account given In the news- 
papers is,' but it shows tii^t not one of t lie 50 newcomers is to study fclong 
the line of academic education. It seems strange that the offspring of u people 
who have studied nothing but philosophy and literature for the imst two thou- 
sand years should desert literature and philosophy altogether ns soon ns they 
come In contact with modern Science. It may he that the law of action and 
reaction wldoh applies In the physical world applies equally In hmnun tastes 
and habits. Is If* because our habits have inclined too much In the past toward 
philosophy and our tastes have been too exclusively cultivated in the line of 
literature that we are so thirsty for professional Rtudles tonla.v; or Is It been use 
materialism, which chnracterlz(>gfino0ern civilization so strongly, 1ms already, 
rooted Itself n mind of our young students nud entirely swept away their In- 
herited habits and tastes? Whatever the cause of*this rush for' professions 
may be, we can snV with confidence that .unless we are aware of the weakness 
of such a rush and guard ourselves ^igWlust it, Chinn will suffer from dts 
resnltsjn the near future. * 4 

I read zb the fact that our country is In need of a great many engineers- and 
professional men at present and even more Tu the future. China's (a 11 roods are 
yet to be built. Her mineral resources are yet to be developed, ^he has nt 
present hardly any industry and commerce, which In the ^tefct fifty years will 
have to grow ts accommodate the growth of the nation. Such men a* lawyers, 
financiers, engineers, chemists, and ngrtctiltnrlsts ‘wilt have abundant change 
th show their talents and abilities. They will have more work to do than 
ean- do. And, fellow'-students, China needs heriown sons And daughters to belp^ 
her/ Sbe can not and she is not to depend upon .foreign nations to BUpjJly bef % 
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with heaters and workers of any kind. Therefore, I^want to make myself under- 
stood that utr idea Is not to discourage miy among us from taking professional 
you r sos, but rather to show' .the hni>ortance of academic education and to caution 
those who are pursuing professional studies not to neglect their academic 
education. ■ • 

hot us consider n moment the hearing of academic #flu cation ifiion our country 
jls a whole. The civilization of a nation advances with the education of her 
The progress of China toward modem elvilizatlon will he measured by 
* 1 lie intellectual condition of Her ]>eople. At present, although they dre not 

without well-educated men and women in China, yet, take the uation as a whole, 
we ran not deny that the greater^ 4 of the mass is ignorant. To educate the 
mass of otir i**>ple is one of Udfmost essentia! steps toward elevating the civi- 
lization of our country. Wlpii tin* time comes, we. the students of to-day, can 
tint escape the res]w>nsihillt,v of leading the educational movements In our father- 
lftml, In order to become able and successful educational lendere, a thorough 
general education Is absolutely necessary. 

'lake the Question of text -books, which Is one of the hardest problems for our 
edueators'to solve to-day. Our schools at present have hardly any efficient text- 
1 moks. Many schools, in cnnsoQuuieo, have to educate their Rtudents through 
English text-books. We must have text-books liuour own language. Unless we 
have them, it is almost an linimssihlllty to educate the great mass who never 
have studied any other language than their own. The students of to-day will 
lane to be the text-book writers for the coming generation. Is It reasonable, 
tin'll, that we should prepare ourselves for that kind of work l>y having u good, 
thorough, academic education? * * 

< Hu* .educated class has always been trusted and even worshiped in the past; 
they nr^ven more so to-day; and undoubtedly such a prestige will continue in 
the future. well educated person will have far greater influence ui>on the 
IKMtpIe than those who are not so educated. l,et those who contemplate to be 
successful leaders consider this deeply and seriously. 



Again, a broad academic education gives a certain kind of culture which is 
necessary for the advancement of our society. A man may he a successful 
engineer, yet may not be n man of c ulture, lie may do a great deal of good 
work along his profession, yet lie may not benefit society trn n whole. At 
present our society is undergoing a great reformation under the Influence of 
western civilization. Jlon ami women of sound educatlhn, strong character, and 
fine culture are special* needed for guiding the course of our society. 

Ami then, looking from a personal point of view, n thorough academic edu- 
cation gives a jierson n great deal of pleasure and makes life more interesting 
and more enjoyable. Professional studies afford us means of living,- but give 
as ik) enjoyments. Liberal education^ however. Is Otherwise. It broadens our 
mind as well ns enriches our life, More than .that, it 'exerts much Influence 
qpon T^e Inner life crfji person, which to a great extent, determines the inode of 
life of a man or woman. 4 

1 do not Intend to/persunde nil to take n degree* o/ A.J*. before commencing 
their Jirofessionnl studies. That is an impossibility. Circumstnnces^do not < 
allow everyone jo have such an opi>or(unity. Some of ns may t have ^financial 
difficulties; and «ome of us probably are obliged to return home Within a certain 
limit of time. Gentlemen, a degree floes not necessarily mean education: Edu- 
ction may be*obtn!ned without haring a degree. Of course, for {hose Who are 
ffirtungfe enough to J>e able t* take an academic dourse previous tp thett pro- 
fessloital education, It 1^ wise to do bo. Dht even for those who are hot so 
fortunate* a general education ean j>e likewise obtained jthrough wide, reading 
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and constant attendance at useful Lectures which are often given in the uni- 
versities lor the benefit of the professional students. 

Iu conclusion. I may mention anothcr’tbing In connection with this subject 
which may be considered as a part of our ncudemlc education, and even of 
greater importance to us. I mean our own language and literature. Nonm.tter 
where we are and what we are studying, let us not. forget that a thorough 
understanding of our own language aud literature Is absolutely necessary for 
our work in China.* I do not care how well-educated a i>ers»n may U*. if In* 
Is not well up In his own language and literature, he will render very little 
service to his country. At least, a iterson, not knowing liow to read and write 
his own language, will he placed at a great disadvantage In serving his own 
people. Many of the students who were sent abroad to study twenty years ago 
have already ex]*erlenced such disadvantages. May none of us who are here 
to-day suffer from a handicap again. It Is better to let nil other learnings go 
than to have our own language neglected on their account. Therefore, fellow- 
students, when you leave this conference*, bear In mind the Importance of 
academic education, and make the study of Chinese language and literature a 
part of your colletf* weak. 

The work of the conferences of ffiTstuflcnts in the Eastern States 
is thus reviewed in the fast ‘'conference ' 1 number of the Monthly : . 

# * ’ A REVIEW OF OUR CONFERENCES. 

In reviewing the history of our jmst conferences, Ivc see that its development 
has been most encouraging. In the first meeting, held at Amherst, tlttrc were 
only about thirty Chinese students. In the following year the number was in- ' 
creased threefold, and In our last conference, at A ml over, the mini her was stm 
greater. Moreover, the new features introduced and thb more hearty supjjort of 
the attendants made that gathering In Andover such a memorable and delightful 
one that those who were present lmve been constantly heard relating the re- 
mark : “ I am so delighted by the progrest^J^bur conference. J enjoyed so much 
that I must attend our conference next year.” With such anticipations ns tills 
we can say with certainty that uot only the attendance at this year's conference 
at Ashbumhnm will break nil the records of previous years, but the success,, a ml 
hence the enjoyments will also surpass that of fdrmer conferences, Jl'licre will 
be more acquaintances, 'better friendship, more fun, and more good time tliip 
year than ever before! What a bright outlook we have before ns! Whnt a 
glorious anticipation ! ‘ ■ "* 

But there must bo a reason for the wonderful progress which each consecutive 
conference has attained. In the first place succors depends upon the spirit and 
Interest with which we enter into our undertakings. The greater success we 
attained Is a syuonym of the dqei»er fntereHt each one of us has taken. We all 
.realise the importance of this ^yearly gathering lu widely we may become ac- 
quainted with one another mid undeshygl each other better so that we mny be 
able to work hatmonlously after our return to Chlun, Wo, young i>eople of com- 
mon Intereeh-eome together frpln different parts of Chiba and various Instltu- 

S s of the^tJnltgti States, and find in each other characteristics that make for 
nger and more permauent friendship. The enlarging of one’s circles of ac- 
quaintance alone makes the seven days of; great value in the developing of a 
richer and more enjoyable life .Many persons testify that the conference Hus 
been- the principal opportunity by ‘Which they get acquainted with so many of 
.their* fellow students. ’ What an invaluable chancel How gratifying it Is that 
wedBn thus, meet and encourage each* other In our lines of preparations for our 
fhture-TO and enjoy each other’ll fellowship! 
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, The Influence which each year’s conference has upon the student body Is, In- 
deed, powerful.' It Instills into the mind of each Individual the spirit of unity, 
and it. helps to raise the standard of our moral character. These are the very 
Iraits whit* all of hs must strive for, uiul certainly everyone who laid attended 
the past conferences Imrt pi I nod something from them. Students bring wit h them 
MiriniiH customs and traditions of the different institutions. Those from one 
# institution impart something new to those from another. Surely we can not 
hrlp learning something useful and inspiring from so many valuable sources. 

lu order to make the conference still more enjoyable, some’ clamps in the old 
programme have l>een made. Hitherto fore, there have been too many business 
iimhM ings which could hiixelH'en eliminated. ICxjierlence, however, lias tauglit us 
to modify imr itlans. In place of such tuisiness meeting^, there will be social 
gatherings In which\*\ eryom* will have ample opportunity to become acquainted 
witli each other and to enjoy various entertaiumenis more heartily. We all 
ro.-oilect the pleasant gathering In the Arrlueolpgy Ihiil of AmMver Academy. 

I lie ringing of merriment mid the sound of laughter of that evening are still 
audible. The huge hontire Is still within Ihe view of our. htvmory, and the 
heu nt Iful, cheerful, smiling faces of the ladies wlio attended our oiK*n-air enter- 
tainment firing us back to the pleasant memories of our past times. With the 
experience of former years and with the thorough prepnratlons of the various 
rommlttees, many members of which have been In Ashlmrnham throughout the 
Rummer to perfect tlio arrangements, and who have in view' the enjoyment of the 
delegates, we can safelyjbok forward to a gathering that enn not he surpassed 
hi its Kinross. * 

For each conference we have secured several men' of high intellectual ability 
to speak to as. I)o we not remember the valuable and Instructive talks of Mr. 
Stearns, lion, Chow Tzeiil, and- other prominent men? We ought to he.thimkful 
that we have Been favonnl by tlie presence of such thinkers who have sacrificed 
time and energy in order to fulfill our expectations. This year we slnUI have 
n it ' 1 1 equally well qualified m speak to ns, and the messages which they shall 
convey to us will t>e welcomed with deep appreelatfon. * * * 

I he work of the ^Vllianoc for the past year (11)07—8) is given in 
the following report, which appears in the last (Noveniljcr) issue of 
the Monthly. 

v *■ THE YEAR’S WOI^K. 

I ICngliNa Ki'cn'lary'H report r^DHMho UK* confOcnce, Ashbumlmni, tyisa.1 

The President and Members of the Chines* student*' Alliance of the Eastern 
% sNitex % Unifcd Staten of America.* 

On behalf of the Chinese Students’ Alliance of tho'rfhdcm States, United 
States of America, I beg to submit the following irport on the general progress 
ami work of the Alliance for the year 1!H>7-S, ending August 20, 190S. < 

One of the chief features of Inst year’s work vyas the revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws by-. wldcli the board of executives, the hoard of repre- 
styitnllveH and the hoard of editors were established. Since that change the 
work of the Alliance has been much improved and this improvement has been 
seen and felt by all, 

/The work of the board of executives for the past twelve months was faithfully 
amf dutifully done. Much of Its success was due, to the hearty cooperation 
of the other two boards and also the assistance of the members In geueral. 

After^fie organization of the board of representatives the work of the execu- 
tive btferd has been greatly facilitated. Though the enactments of the board 
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of representatives have not been carried out as promptly ns might otherwise 
be expected, yet It onmt -not be overlooked that Its members are too far sepa- 
rated from one another.. Separated though they are, still It 1 h hojKHl that they 
will devtee* meaus to transact their business In n* better and prompter way 
lh the future. * \_ 

The Chinese Students' Monthly has achieved wonderful progress In the 
record of its work and activity. The English sc' ''Ion of the Monthly has de- 
veloped Into a good-sized magazine with nn, ever-increasing demand and popu- 
larity. tts exiHMises last- year' were entirely defrayed by the receipts frmn 
subscriptions and advertisements and the publication Is now self-siip|Htrtuig. 
One ixdiit, however, is .not to he passed unniciitioned, that Is, Its Irregularity 
In Issuing. Thlrt must miiwljwl and improved in the coming year. The 

Chinese section of the Monthly is n**t very promising. On account of the 
ditllculty »ou the part of tlm nm nngeinrnt to secure proper Cldnest* printing, 
the putdleation^has not as yet been Issurfl. It is strongly urged that stops* he 
taken In this conference toward the Improvement or better organization of 
the entl re management. * ^ •* 

Another sign of progress which the Alliance made last year was the increase 
•of Its membership; roll. The Alliance has now !!»,"> members, including •! honor- 
ary members, of whom 7S per Vent are students in the miivorsities, colleges, and 
technical institutions In the East and the rest me st inlying in high schools and 
r academies. It In gratifying to note that two of our uicmtXM's have been oiceted 
to the Honor Society of XI and one to the student board of representa- 

tives of one of the large universities 

^)ne of, the notable things which deserves special mention here Is the yuorcst 
taken In us by the members of the Chinese legation at Washington. Kor the 
purpooc *>f promoting the different phases of athletics, a smy of $70 wfis pre- 
sented to the conference for prizes to 1 m* awarded *to ;ae most successful con- 
testants. Another sign of ilnblic i interest was the presentation of two prizes . 
by the It linen and lVimsylvnnta clubs— the former a gold medal to the best ,, 
orntor and the hitler a handsome banner f^> the winning debating team. Other 
clubs, however, also are not slow In showing their Intents t in the conference 
events. • . 

With nil the progress we have Aimle durai g the* past year there Is one givat 
ditllculty which, it seems to me, has been a hindrance to the work of the Alliance 
and which wo must overcome If we hope to have a cent lmted success*. Ay the 
Alliance Is rapidly growing in size. Its bust ness demands mote than o\'0r, better 
cooperation between the different boards and tht*- members. The Indifferent 
attitude on thejuirt of many of our members Is Indeed n gr^t detriment to the 
welfure of the Alliance. Unless we are contented to remain- where we are, we 
piust sj^lve tix secure thorough cooperation, which Is the secret of success, l.cf 
ub oni» and nil he4ir la mind that the Alttnuco exists for the welfare and bondit 
of all of us.^ If every member takes •an active interest In the admin 1st rnUon. 
better cooperation will be attained and the progress of the A notice of tin* 
coming year will be even greater than that of the past. 

Heapectfully submitted. » 

K. L.' Carlos Sun, 

. English Stbretary.^. 

It has been thought wbrth while to p^int in full tfye constitutions ; 
of the two brandhes. They show the admirable field for training in 
parliamentary organization and procedure which the Alliance offers. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CHINESE STUDENTS^ ALLIANCE, EASTERN 
* STATES, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Article: I.-Namk, 

'Hit* organization slml! bo known ns tin? Chinese Students' A! Hanot; of Knst- 
t «’ni States^ United States of America. 

f % ABTim: II. — Definition. 

1. Hy”‘‘ Chinese rttmlonts" are mo, mt tlmsc Chinese or persons \ W mlod as ‘ 
' liinese by right of pnternnl descent or of niurrhtge who at the time of npply- 
iim- for, membership are students of recognised universities, colleges or other 
nluentionnl Institutions In Kn stern States^ United States of America. / V, 
-• Iiv " K,lsU ' r " S, ' ltps ” "'emit the States of Maine, Vermont, New 

Hampshire, Massnehiisetts, Cotmeetlcnt,, Itliode Islnntl, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania. New Jersey. Delaware; Maryland, Virginia. West Virginia, North Cnro- 
hna, South Carolina, Ceorgln. Klorldn. Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky,’. 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alalmnm. I^ulslana. Arkansas, Missouri, Illluols, Iowa 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, mid IMstrlct of Columbia. 

Article 1 1 I.— Oimectm. . 

*1. To labor for the genernl welfare of China, both at home and abroad. 

To keep Chinese students In Amerlc.. in close touch with one another. 

H. To promote their common interests. v 

^ Article l\> — O fficers. 

The All to noe ...,all haven president, a vlce-presillont,*n Chinese seeretary, an 
I.nellsh secretary, n treasurer, n hoard ,of representatives, and ti board of 
editors. 

, Article V. — The Hoard ok Executives. 

I. Xaturr .— The hoard of executives shall consist of the president, the vice- 

president, the Chinese secretary, the English secretary, and the treasurer 
of l he Alliance, • * . 

L*. Duties. (n ) The president shall . preside at all meetings of the board ' 
nr of the Alliance, administer nil laws of the Alliance, and recommend to the 
hoard of ropresentntlvestijr action such (suggestions us are consistent with the 
objects of the Alliance. . - - 

<i) The* vice-president shall assume and discharge all the duties of the 
prosideiK In t^c* event of the bitter’s absence, ~ 

(c) The ClKnose secretary shall take charge of nil the cdtrespondence of ' 
the Alliance am] keep a record of Its work In Chinese. *. 

(</,) The English secretary shall take charge of njUthe correspondence of 
Hie Alliance and keep a record of Its work in EngtlHh. 

(l) The treasurer shall collect, receive, nud have custody^of nil funds due 
or belonging to the Alliance, pay nil bills not exceeding $25 In value and others 
qply when approved by the auditor of the board of representatlvfa, and make* 

« report nt the end of each month of the receipts and exj>enditures of the 
Alliance, and a flru^^report of the same at the expiration of his ternk/of office, 
to the said auditor. The treasurer shall also keep & list of the members of the 
Alliance, both in Chinese, and in English, - 
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S. ?oiwri — (a) The. president shall have power 4o call special meetings, veto 
enactments of the board of representatives, fill vacant offices on the executive 
board, and appoint committees, wi|h the consent of the board of representatives. 

(6) The treasurer shall have power ta appoint committees, to collect member- 
ship fees and special contributions. 

Article VI. — The Board of Representatives. 

, !• iVi*ure.— 1 The board of representatives shall be constituted by delegates 

from any group of members of the Alliance, and shall have a chairman, a score- ’ 
tary, and an auditor, chosen from and by the delegate#. 

Each group shall consist of at least five members of the Alliance and shall 
send one delegate to the board of representatives. If the’ group consists of 
more than five members, then for each additional five one more delegate shall 
be sent. No members shall be represented by two delegates at the same time. 

2. Duties. — The board shall look after the best interests of the members and ' 
enact such laws ns are conducive to the general welfare^of the Alliance. 

( 0 ) The chairman of the board shall preshltsover all meetings of the board. 

(6)* The secretary shall take charge of the correspondence of the board. 

(c) The auditor shall audit all bills of the Alliance, exceeding $25 In vult£ 
before payment by the treasurer, ami shall reject such as proven wasteful 41 
unnecessary. ^ 

3. Poiccra. — The board sbnll have power to make all appropriations, borrow 
.money, raise contributions at the recommendation of the treasurer, and make 

all laws with the approval of the president, or. if they apply to the board ot 
editors only.Vlth the approval of the editors in chief and business managers) 
concerned. ,If In the case of the former the ]Tresidont disapproves an net pro' 
aented to him by the board, or In the case of the latter the editors In chief and 
business managers disapprove an act similarly presented, the same act can be 
repassed by the board by two-thirds majority. 


Article VII. — The Board of Editors. 



1. tfafttne. — The board of editors shall have an English department and a 
Chinese department; each department shall have an editorial stuff consisting of 
one editor In chief and four associate editors and a business staff consisting of 
one business manager and two assistant business managers. 

2, Duties . — (a) The English department shall publish In English the Chinese 
Students’ Monthly monthly throughout the college year, and the Chinese depart- 
ment shall publish in Chinese the Chinese Students' Annual once a year. 

•. (6) The business Btaff shall take charge of subscriptions and advertisements, 
printing, and circulation of tholr respective publ lea t Ions. 

(«) The. business manager of the English department shall make a bimonthly 
Repo rt, and tbS business manager* of. the -Chinese department shall make an 
wmpal report to the treasurer of their respective financial stpjxTffig. 

SL Potrar*.— The board shall have entire control of tfcjTsald publications, 
subject only to the enactments of the board of representatives. 

Within three weeks after the annual election the editor tn.chlef of each 
department shaU^appolnt four associate editors and business* manager, two 
assistant managers of their respective publications ’ with the consent of the 
board of representatives 
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1. Active members who are Chinese students as defined under Article II. 

2 + Nonactive members who, oncejictidtonembers, have left' America or entered 
business or profession, In America." „ s 

3. Honorary members Irrespective of race or nationality, who may have 
achieved distinguished services to China or to the Alliance. 

Article IX. — Plights and Privileges of Membership, 

1. Active members shall have the right to vote and to hold offices.* 

2. Nonnctlve and honorary members are entitled to enjoy all the rights nnd 
privileges of active members except the power to vote "and election to office. 

° n tbe Payment of the regular programme fee any active member who Is 
e ,un;.ble to attend the annual conference may api>oint a delegate to represent him 
at the conference, provided that the delegate himself is an active member of 
tie Alliance, nnd that he is* duly authorized with a written credential, signed 
by the absentee in the presence of another active member. Upon the presenta- 
liou of such authorized written credentials to the English secretary, and after 
having been duly authorized by him, tbe delegate Is thereby empowered to cast 
vote for the absent member. No delegate; however, sba ^represent more than 
two s(l>Bent members at the same conference. 

Article X.— Apphication fob Membership. 

Any Chinese stiJlent, as defined in Article II. shall bo eligible to membership, 
provided that he or she files an application with the Knglish or Chinese secre- ' 
tnry and is retorted favorably after n careful i most igat ion by a special com- 
mittee of three appointed by the president at his discretion. 

Article XI.— Resignation. 

1. Resignation of membership or from office HhM t^qpn t to the president In 
a written form, which, after being approved, shall be published in the Monthly. 

2, No resignation of membership shall he accepted until all dues are paid. 

Article XII. — Nominations and Elections. 

1. All officers of the Alliance (except those stated In section 3, Article VII) 
shnll be elected by popular and direct vote. 

2. The board of executives, the editors Jn chief, and the business managers, 

of the two publications shall be elected annually at the Chinese Students' con- 
ference. * , ™ 

3- The board of represented ves shall be elected once a year, on or before the 
second Monday _of November. 

4. Qualified applicants for membership may be elected- to the Alliance by two- 
thirds majority at anytime by the board of representatives. 

5. Honorary members shall be elected only at the annual conference. 

ft. The term of all office bearers on the board of executives and on the board 
of editors expires at the end of the first annual conference after their election, 
while the term of delegates on the board of representatives closes at the begin- 
ning of the annual conference, but tbe board must act temporarily until the new 
board is formed. 

7. Officeholders on the board of eseeutlves and on tbe board of editors are 
not eligible tar delegatee on the board of representatives. 
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Article XIII. — Amendment?. 

The constitution and by-laws may be ameg^ed at the annual conference, the 
former by a vote of bjo-thlrds majority anti the latter by a vote of a majority 
of the members present. Notices of proposed amendments shall be published in 
the Monthly at least two months before the annual conference at which the pro- 
posed amendments aha 11 be discussed. 




By-Laws. 

Article I. — Subscription and Contribution. 


1. All active members shall be required to pay a membership fee of $2 gold 
every year. 

. 2. All active members shall each be required to pay, nccordlng to their re- 
spective ability, contributions whenever deemed necessary. In the form of a 
resolution passed by the board of representatives at the recommendation of the 
treasurer. 

3. All nonactive members are required to pay a fee of at least $5 gold upon 
becoming such. 

4. All honorary members shall be exempted from nil dues, but they are given 
opportunity to*show their Interest when the Alliance raises a standing fund or 
In time Of financial need. 

Article II. — Publicity. 

All the work and reports of the Alliance shall be published In the Monthly, 
, subject to the discretion of the board of editors. 

Article III. — Disqualification of Membership. 

1. Any member who fallB to pay bis membership dues at the end of the first 
half year after receipt of notification shnll be deprived of all rights and privi- 
leges of a member until such payment Is made. 

2. Any member who violates the constitution and by-laws, or commits any act 
of misconduct/ shall be subject to expulslon-from the Alliance after Investigation 
and conviction by the board of representatives. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PACIFIC COAST CHINESE 
STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 


* c Article I, — Name.' 

The association, being the nucleus of the Chinese students on the ; Pacific 
coast, shall be called M The Pacific Coast Chinese Students* Association/* 

Article II. — Object. 

.The object of the association shall be t* unite the Chinese students in 
' United States tip comipoa benefit . 

r t- -I.*,.. „ < *" . ' • 



Article III.— Meeting Place. 


The reception fwm In tlje Chinese Students’ Club House, Berkeley, shall 
temi>orarily be taken as meeting place of the association. 


Abticle IV. — Organization. 


The organization shall consist of: (a) Three executive officers, (6) a secre- 
tary In Chinese, U) u secretary in English, nnd (d) a treasurer. 

Article V. — Duties of Officers. 

(a) Duty of the executive officers: 

The executive officers shut! execute what la decided upon by the members. 
In case It 1 b incapable of being executed or there is any Important business, 
they may at any time call t be members together to hold a weeetlffg for the 
-pur|K)se. 

1 b) Duty of the secretary in Chinese: 

The secretary In Chinese shall have the charge of the correspondence (in 
Chinese) of the association, shall keep record of the proceedings of each meet- 
ing. and shall read the minutes of the last meeting. (A member may ask the 
secretory for the minute-book to rend before or after the meeting In case there 
is anything that he happens not to understand.) 

\c) Duty* of- the secretary In English: * 

The secretary in English shall have the charge of the correspondence (in 
English) of the association, and shall send previous notice to the members 
in case n meeting is to take place. 

(d) Duty of the treasurer: 

The treasurer shall collect from members both the regular and special con- 
tributions. He shall have the ix>wer to demand from the memberB the pay- 
men of whatever is overdue. lie Blind not pay any sum exceeding $5 to defray 
such expenses as have not been decided and approved by the members. 


Article VI. — Term of Office. 


The term of the office shall be half a year, 
secur ely for three times. 


An officer shall not hold^ffice con- 


Abticle ■ VII, — Membership. 

(а) Classification of members: 

(1) Active members who have the power to vote. 

(2) Associate members who have nqt trfe |>ower to vote. 

(3) Honorary members who have not the power to vote. 

(б) Qualification of members. 

(1) All the Chinese students In the United states regardless of sex who are 
10 years of age are eligible for -active members of the association. 

(2) Those who are under 16 years of age are eligible for associate members. 

(3) All Chinese officials, gentry, scholars, and merchants who make con- 
tributions to the association will be Invited to be honorary members. 
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(c) Rule of admission: 

' All the Chinese students in the United States regardless of sex who wish 
to be admitted to the association shall prepare a list of their names, ages, 
birthplaces, and residences, and shall be introduced by one of the members. 

(d) Right of .members: . , 

All the active members shall have the right to discuss ayd decide the business 
of the association. 

, Article VIII. — Contribution, 

(a) Regular contribution: 

The regular contribution of an active member shall be $1 (United States cur- 
rency) a year, to be paid in two instalments — one at the geueral meeting in 
January and the other at the general meeting In July. 

(b) Special contribution: 

(1) In case Xh4 regular contribution Is not sufficient to cqver the general 
expenses of the association, each member shall have to pay his share assessed. 

(2) In case of expenses needed for some important purinjse. the executive 
officers may at any time call a meeting, and the members may contribute any 
amount they please. 

Article IX. — Time of Meeting 

(o)‘ General meeting: 

There shall be every year two general meetings to be held before the opening 
of the school. The executive officers shall api>olnt the time of the general 
meeting, when the election of new officers will take place. 

(6) Monthly meeting: 

The monthly meeting shall be held on the first Saturday of every month at 
1 o’clock p. m„ to discuss and decide what is to be done during the month. 

(c) .Special* meeting: 

(1) In case of Important business the executive officers may at auy time 
call^a meeting. 

(2) In case of important business, and when throe or more members request 
the executive officers to appoint a day to call a meeting, the latter shall have 
to comply with such a request. 


Article X,— Amendment of CcvNSTiTtVripN, 

In ease any five members Rt the tlnie of general meeting propose to amend 
the constitution with the approval of the majority of the members, a si>eclaJ 
committee shall be elected by vote to undertake the work of amendment. The 
said committee shall make rei>ort of the amendment at the first monthly 
meetfhg after the general meeting, or at the special meeting appointed by the 
executive officers. Such amendment shall be enforced if it meets the approval 
of the two* thirds of the members. 

v Article XiJ^&upplemknt to Constitution. 

In case any one member at any time proposes supplements or additions to 
the constitution, such supplements or additions shall be therein inserted, If 
they are not contrary to Jhe existing constitution and meet the approval of the 
majority of the members* » ’ 
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• Supplementary Articles. 

• # (Approve^ July 16, 1905.) 

Article I. 

The threo executive office rn him 1 1 by turn prenlde the meeting every month. 

- Article II. 

One who has already been elected to he an oftWr shall not hold any other 
office designated In the constitution. 

Article III. ) 

# * 

An officer may temporarily have the management of a ajKKMal busies, 
i Article IV, 

The Article XI In the constitution (In case any one mepd>er at any time prr>- 
!H)Hes Hupplemeuts or additions, etc.) means that one makes a motion and 
another second* It. * " V 

, Article V. 


« \ 


There shall be a reception committee, consisting of two members, whose 
duty Is to act as a guide and give information to the Chinese students coming 
to the United States. 

Article VI. 

There shall be an assistant secretary In Chinese. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND ADVICE. 

(Th* editor of tbe Bulletin tak**n a person a I rrAponsIbillty for polntn of auggpfttlon and 
advice offered In this section.] 

I. Preparatory work . — For the student expecting to pursue a course 
in an American college tin* question inevitably arises, Is it best to go 
to a preparatory school in the United States, or to finish preparatory 
work before starting, or to combine the two plans by commencing pre- 
paratory work in a school in Chin's and completing it in an Ameri- 
can school ? As between these three plans some difference of opinion 
will be found to exist It needs must be said that study in an Ameri- 
can college is likely to offer fewer difficulties to the student who Has 
already had experience in an American, preparatory school. The 
acquaintance with spoken colloquial English acquired in preparatory 
study smooths the way for the easier comprehension of instruction in 
university subjects. It relieves the student of a serious handicap at 
the beginning of his college studies. Against this advantage may be 
urged the objection that attendance at both a preparatory school and 
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a college lengthens the time of residence in the United States and 
keeps the student to that extent out of touch with his own oountrv.' 

Without wishing to support one view or the other, the editor 
ventures to suggest that the secondary work now offered in China 
itself amply covers the ground required for college entrance. This 
subject has already been discussed, however, under a different head- 
ing, in dealing with the special provisions for the entrance of Chinese 
students now adopted by the admission boards of different colleges. 
If the student will exert himself to acquire readiness in written and 
spoken English, a thing which is gradually becoming more possible 
in China, he will find himself quite able, with the preparatory work 
from a Chinese school, to enter upon a college course in America with 
profit. Moreover, as a future Chinese gentleman of affairs he will 
undoubtedly find it to his advantage to have us mature a knowledge 
as possible of his own classics before his hold on them is perhaps 
superseded by the assimilation of a foreign culture. 

Attention may be called to the fact tha*t the age limit for entrance 
required by most colleges tends to advance rather than to recede. A 
greater degree of maturity is now assumed at matriculation than 
formerly. Although 16 years is the normal age, before which a 
student is not expected to matriculate, the majority of American stu- 
dents seldom complete their preparatory work before the age of 
18 or 19. The same degree of maturity is naturally expected from 
Chinese students. 

II. Choice of a college . — On this subject it is obviously impossible 
to go beyond the extent of offering very general advice. With more 
than one hundred institutions to choose from, selection becomes very 
difficult. Yet a little reflection will show that for each individual 
student the range of choice is, after all, more or less limited. If a 
student knows (1) the means at his disposal, and (2) the locality in 
which he wishes to reside, the problem of selection becomes easier. 

Geographically the colleges of the United States may be arranged 
according to the following groups: Pacific coast, Western, Middle 
Western, Southern, and Eastern. Each section has relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. In each the tone of society and public 
feeling is distinctive. While in each Chinese students are welcomed; 
experience goes to show that some sections hav^ proved more con- 
genial and attractive than others. 

Judging from statistics at hand, based upon records of the Alliance 
of the Eastern States and the Pacific Coast Association, Chinese 
Studentaseem to gravitate toward the larger universities; and it must 
he confessed that the broad cosmopolitan spirit which reigns in these 
institutions is perhaps peculiarly agreeabl^o them. The proximity 
of the& larger institutions to one or another of the big cities of the 
uxuted States has advantages; it enables the student to see at first 
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hand the more varied phases of American social life, the organization 
of industries, the working out of economic problems, the procedure of 
modern municipal government,, the value of public hygiene, and the 
general system of public philanthropy and public works. Against 
this tendency to congregate in the larger universities a protest has 
recently been raised, and the point ealls for very serious considera- 
tion. It is urged that a group or club of Chinese students, with their 
close ties and associations', tends to defeat one of the. chief purposes 
of residence ax an American college, that is, the broadening influence 
of contact- w ith American students. To this end the agreeableness of 
associating exclusively with one’s countrymen ought, perhaps, to be 
sacrificed. This, at least, is the suggestion offered in some quarters; 
and there is every good reason w% Chinese students should spread 
themselves among various institutions in all parts of the country, 
rather than concentrate ( at a few. Such general considerations as 
these it is hardly necessary to discuss further. 

Students having in view a particular profession,, or a particular 
branch of academic work, may need to exercise greater care of selec- 
tion than. students looking merely for a general course. Professional 
studies, especially those in the applied sciences, call often for the use 
of a very expensive and elaborate equipment, while particular aca- 
demic branches, such as economics, politics, and history, require the 
use of well-equipped libraries. In either of these cases a student, 
provided he have the means for so doing, makes a great mistake in 
attaching himself to a college whose equipment is not adequate to the 
fullest demands which the pursuit of his subject imposes. Some insti- 
tutions specialize in their equipmerit for certain definite lines of work 
or research ; the student should asoertain which these are before com- 
mitting himself to attendance. For advanced or graduate. work in- 
formation about equipment is essential. . For undergraduate work, 
esp^lally in arts, the choice of one college or another is possibly of 
less consequence. % 

To the student contemplating both an' undergraduate and a gradu 1 
ate course, it is an open question whether the two courses should be 
pursued at the same or at two or more different institutions. On the 
whole the editor is inclined to think that undergraduate and graduate 
work are best taken in separate universities, the change from one 
^body of instructors to another having in many cases a distinct educa- 
tional a^vantajge. This form of migration from one university to 
another is perhaps to be commended especially if the student be of 
mature age and engaged- upon a definite and systematic plan,of study 
; or research. But aimless wandering and changing. from one place 
k; to another, particularly during the undergraduate period, is cer- 
rg, tainly r to be condemned. 
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III. Planning a caurse . — Practically all the larger uni verities 
offer un^^raduate courses in arts, natural science, and the applied 
sciences. Smaller colleges seldom go beyond a course in arts, sup- 
plemented by the. natural sciences. Institutes of technology and 
schools of applied science confine themselves primarily to branches 
which belong.exclusivelv to their own field. 

Each college has rules and regulations of its own in regard to the 
* work required of undergraduates who are candidates for a degree. 
Some have definitely prescribed courses of study extending over the 
term of undergraduate residence, and from which the student is not 
expected to vary. This is particularly true in 'schools or colleges of 
applied science. Others, going to the opposite extreme, allow the 
student to make his own grouping of subjects, a sufficient number 
satisfactorily completed qualifying for a degree. The majority pre- 
scribe certain subjects, but give the student freedom to choose the 
remainder. Whatever system is followed, an attempt is usually 
made to arrange courses so that a student may ultimately proceed 
into some definite field of study, and beccftne proficient in it. It may 
he offered as general advice that no Chinese student ought to plau a 
course on his own responsibility. At each college instructors are 
always ready to advise and assist in the choice and arrangement of 
courses and the student can not do better than to consult freely with 
them and never hesitate to ask for advice. 

IV; The journey . — The question of funds and expenses has already 
been discussed under a separate heading. Here it is only necessary 
to state that, from the experience of those who have already made the 
j journey, it is not advisable for the student to leave China without 
having in hand an amount sufficient to cover all expenses for the 
first three months after getting settled. It is equally essential that 
parents and guardians, or agents, be prompt and regular in forward* 
ing remittances. Five weeks may elapse Ik* tween the mailing of a 
draft from Shanghai and its receipt at one of the eastern college 
towns. Frequently students have* been seriously embarrassed by the 
indifference of families or agents in'Thlfr-reepect, and the point is one 
requires more than usual insistence, 
he immigration laws of the United States insist upon the observ- 
ance of certain formalities by every person entering of returning to 
the country. What these formalities are will be explained at any 
consulate of the United States. In the case of students from China 
passports are necessary, and pf these also any consulate of the United 
States will, furnish information. The exact observance of all the 
technicalities *e$uired for the passport will facilitate the difficulty 
of landing and avoid inconvenience with the immigration inspectors 
at the ports of entry. * * . * 
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p Nearly all American colleges l«t'e sessionsJjistiiig nine months 
of.the year, usually from the third or four^P week in September 
to (lie third or fourth week in Jim*/ Some colleges have “summer 
schools during the long summer vacation. These begin in July 
and last through part of Xugust. The University of Chicago fol- 
lows a system of its own, dividing the year into four terms of nearly 
three months each. A student may begin his studies at the com r 
mencement of any quarter. The University of California has a 
nine months session lasting from the middle of August to the middle 
.of May; the summer school begins the second or fhird week in June 
ami continues for six weeks. Students should plan their time .of 
arrival to meet these dates. 

V. Seeming information .— Each college and university is always 
ready and willing to furnish information about its special require- 
ments for entrance, its courses of study, laboratory and library equip- 
ment, and conditions of residence. Such information is usually com- 
piled into an annual calendar or register, and is distributed free of 
charge. A letter addressed to the secretary or the registrar of any 
university or college will secure the forwarding of a copy of the 
calendar. Should further information be desired upon specific points 
the secretary or registrar will see that it is furnished. 

Two other sources of information are. open to Chinese students. 

The secretary of the Chinese Students v Alliance of the Eastern States, • 
or the secretary of the Pacific Coast Chinese Students’ Association’ 
wdll be glad to correspond with students who expect to come to the 
United States, and the first-hand knowledge which they havfc of 
the colleges within their sections of the country will render their 
^suggestions invaluable. In addition, the Bureau of 'Education in ) 
Washington will answer inquiries upon this subject addressed tq that 
office by interested persons. A letter to the Commissioner of Educu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., is sufficient. 

- * 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SHOWING PROVI- 
SION FOR CHINESE STUDENTS. 

The Bureau of Education, in order to ascertain what provision has 
been made for Chinese students in the various colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States, sent a circular letter to about one hundred 
institutions asking for answers tp the following questions: 

1. Have students from China at any time attended the Institution under your 
direction? 

2. Would proof of equivalent attainments. Including a preliminary knowledge 

of English, be accepted In the ease of such student, in lieu of the usual admis- 
•toft requirements or exAmlufttious? r 
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8. What special Inducement** does yonr institution offer In the way of scholar- 
ships available for Chinese students, or fraternities or societies open to theiuV 
4. What facilities in the way of mu miner sessions or siavlal course?* of simly 
for such students are possible under your plan of organization? 

6. What would be approximately the$annuul expense to each student — fur 
tuition; for living ex|>enRe8? 

0. What residence accommodations could be secured by Chinese students 
during the terms und during vacation? 

7. What special care would be exercised over the welfatu^fjmch students? 

8. Other Information that may occur to you as bearing upon the subject, in- 
cluding the title of any handbook issued by your Instutltlon giving fuller details 
of interest to Chinese students. 

A selection from the answers is offered below, tabulated according 
to the alphabetical order of States. 

CALIFORNIA. 

University of California , Berkeley: 

1. Yes; a lurge number. For the year UH)7-H there were 1) en- 

rolled. For the summer session of 1908, 1!) registered. 

2. See page 120. . 

4. Summer session, June and July. 

\5. a, $20; b. alxmt $400. 

6. In private families. Some of the Chinese students live at 

a clubhouse of their own. 

7. The department of oriental languages is charged with the 

special care, and guidance of’Chinese students. 

Leland Stanford Junior University* Palo Alto: 

■1. Ye*s; several froi^time to time. Throe during 1907-8. 

2. See page 120. 

4, Summer courses in biology. 

5. a, $20 for registration; b, from $300 to $400. 

0. Dormitories. and private families. 

University of Southern California ~*Los Angeles: ^ 

1. Yes. * . 

2. Yes; but the knowledge of English should be sufficient to 

enable the ptudent to take notes at lectures. 

3. Free tuition to students preparing for missionary work. 

4. Slimmer school of six weeks. 

5. a, $67; b, $150. 

Occidental College , Los Angeles; 

1. Yes. 

2. Yea 

3. One-half tuition would be remitted. 

5. a, $50; b, $18 per month. 
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Pomona College , Claremont: 

L Yes; two at present. 

2. We are disposed to be very lenient in this raspect. 

5. a, $90; b, $200 to $250. 

7 hroop Polytechnic Institute , Pasadena : 

1. One.** 

2. Yes. 

5. u, $85 to $100; b, $275. 

0. Dormitories and private houses. 

COLORADO. 

Unirersity of Colorado , Boulder: 

1. Yes. ' 

2. Yes. 

4. Summer school. 

5. n, arts $12. engineering $12, medicine $r>2. law $42; b, lowest 

estimate $4.50 per week. 

' CONNECTICUT. 

Yale University , S etc 11a reji : 

(1) AVe have had a large number of students from China at Yale. 
During this past year (1907-1908) there has been an enrollment of 
about 25. Among the men of distinction who have graduated 
in^the past years have been Jeme Tein Yow, of Peking, and Yu 
Chuan Chang, who passed first in the great examinations in Peking 
t"° years ago. A list of the \ ale men in China was published some 
few years ago. 

(2) The only^jJjange that we make in entrance requirements in the 
case of Chinese students is that a knowledge of the Chinese language 
and literature is accepted in place of the Greek requirement or its’ 
alternatives in the academical department, and the substitutipn of 
C hinese for Latin in the scientific school, AVe make a special point 
of emphasizing the importance of a good knowledge of English be- 
fore admission. Degrees from representative Chinese institutions, 
s#h as St. John’s College, Shanghai, and Tientsin University, ar^ ac- 
cepted for admission to the graduate school, as would be the degrees 
of American institutions of rank. 

(3) AVe have at present two AVilliams scholarships at $100 a year. 
In addition, special scholarships have been awarded from time to 
time. For instance, a few years ago one graduate of the university 
stated that he would be responsible for meeting the tuition charges 
of ten Chinese students. 

There is a special organization of Chinese students. There is also 
a Cosmopolitan Club which has members from all the different na- 
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tionalities represented 11 1 the university. Occasionally Chinese 
students are elected to the regular undergraduate fraternities. This 


Chinese students. 

We have s«*Veral professors in the university who are specially in- 
terested in the Chinese. F. Wells Williams, who was horn in Chitiu, 
is a son of Wells Williams, * the author of the Middle Kingdom. 
Prof. Harlan P. Beach was for many years a missionary in North 
China. These both 'give instruction on various problems of the Far 


(•*>) The cost of tuition in the vurious departments is from 
down. A large number of scholarships and fellowships' a re available 
to students of character and capacity, (rood board can Ik* secured 
at the- ifhiversity for about* $4 a week. Rooms vary in pricey 1 pre- 
sume thqt most of the Chinese students pay about $2 per week for a 
room. 

<«> (Chinese students would he admitted to university dormitories 
on the same conditions as all other students. 

(7) There is a distinct esprit de corps among the Chineso students 
at the university, and probably a rather unusual interest in China 
and the Chinese. Thi,s is partly due to the. fact that Vale graduates 
have founded a collegiate school which theV hope to develop Inter 
into a university, at Changsha, the capital of the province of Ilunan. 

Following is a 'copy of n letter with reference to entrance require- 
ments in the academic department, written a year ago * (January, 
1907) by the dean-of the college to the president of St. John’s College, * 
Shanghai. ^ ^ , w 

Our committee on admission haft examined the catalogue of St. John's College 

. In Av/lAt* tn dii/tLLi tirhn f tnHita imidno tua of 1 mm ton i* l\n liit.k 






is true, for instance, in the case of Pons6n B. Clm, of next year’s 
•senior class in the college. 


(4) We have no special summer session that ‘would be of use to 


East. 
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Uuit'ersity of Idaho . Mohcou'; 

1. One. 

-• The student would Ik* permitted to enter any class in any sub- 
. \j^ct for which his previous ed neat ioi* might be regarded as 
sufficient preparation. 
k a. Free; b, $250. 
t». Private houses. 

ILLINOIS. 

‘ f it ir entity of Chicago , Chicago; 

1. So far as appears from our records of attendance. Chinese stu- 
dents have been in residence at the university as^follows: 


V car. 
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IT. In reply to the second <piestion. 
makes this statement: 


the examiner for the colleges 


The univerHlty lma been liberal in Interpreting admission requirements for 
all foreign students. Since some of t lie admission requirements are prerequisite 
to further study, not all can be replaced by “equivalent “ attainments lit other 
lines. English, at least one Euroi>enu language, history (English and United 
States) , and mathematics (jilgebrn and gwjpetry) should he considered as 
nwwwary. ™ 

HI. The Reynolds Club, n# dtgnnization like the Houston Club of 
PeiVsylvnnia and the Harvard Onion, is open to Chinese students as 
to all other members of the university. Phi Beta Kappa, to which 
admission is strictly on the basis of scholarship, has included in its 
ineml>ership Mr. John Yiubong Lee. Departmental dubs, such as 
the Philosophy Club and the English Chib, are, of course, open to 
Chinese As to allothei members of the university. ‘ Recently a favdrito 
in the chorus of the comic opera produced by the Blackfriafrs was a 
young Japanese student. The faculty of the physics department in- 
cludes a young Chinese student who took his preparatory work at a 
university secondary school, Morgan Park Academy, and has college 
work here at the university. Mr. Y. T. Wang is a docent in Chinese, 
offering certain elementary courses in that language. All of the 
Chinese students in the university seem to belong to the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Alliance of the Middle West, 

IV. The summer quarter is a regular part*of the academic year 
in our institution. No special provision has been necessary for the 
g,. large number of Filipinos and Japanese who attend during the sum- 
“ met; neither has any special — u * ^ 
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students. When these students have not been prepared in studies 
prerequisite to college work, they have been able to make up this work 
in the University High School. v 

V. Tuition amounts to $40 per quarter; in thfc law school the tuitioq 

is $50 per quarter, and in the medical school it is $60. The estimate 
of living expenses as given in the various college catalogues seems 
to be too low. Many difficulties have arisen from students not being 
able to keep within bounds of the estimates' of these catalogues ; this 
has happened very often, not only here, but at other institutions as 
well. Parents can not understand why the university allowance when 
labeled w liberal ” is not liberal at all, and very often the student is 
placed in a very embarrassing situation. This would be particularly 
true of all foreign stndents. On the basis of reports to from 
some of our Chinese students, I suggest that $500 be allowed for 
living expenses for the year. A man living carefully can keep within 
this sum. The circular entitled '‘Assistance . to students'' explains 
certain ways in which our Chinese students, like others, have earned 
their way through the university. - 

VI. The dormitories of the university are open to Chine$e students. 
At the present time Middle Divinity HouSe and Charles Hitchcock 
House have Chinese residents. Some five or six Chinese students 
attempted to live together in a flat. Because each was too busy, how- 
ever, t(Aeep house the venture failed. There is no reason why such 
a scheme can not be practicable. 

VII. The Chinese students have generally taken care of themselves. 
Of course, like all other members of the university, they are assigned 
to a deanjyho has oversight of them, The presence of Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Wang, both above mentioned, will insure proper care of Chinese 
students in the University of Chicago. 

Northwestern University, Chicago and Ei'anston: f 

L Several, from time to time. 

2. See page 120. 

1 & The university offers a large number of scholarships that will 
be available to Chinese as to other students. 

4. A summer school in Evanston. 

5. a, $100; b, $200. 

6. Dormitories and private houses. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 

1. About twenty in attendance. * 

2, Yes. \ ^ ■ 

4. Summer session of nine weeks. 

6. *, $25; b, $500 is not too much. 

^Private families. . , ^ 

$« The will «&dert&e the special supervision of students, 
when requested* ^ 
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INDIANA. '<* 

Indiana University, Bloomington : 

L One ait present. 

2. Yes. 

4v The summer session equals a term’s work, 
y, a, None but laboratory fees, about $40; b, $300. 

% Private houses. 

Purdue University, Lafayette: 

1. Yes; two at present. 

2. Yes; if we were satisfied that the candidates had ttfe strength 
and equipment to undertake the work successfully 

a, $60; b, $300.- 
Private houses. 

7. If desired, a member of the faculty could be assigned to such 

duty. Regular faculty advisers are assigned to all new 
students. 

8. Purdue University is a scientific and technological Institu- 

tion. The faculty would welcome in limited numbers stu- 
dents from China. 

De Pauw. University, Greencastle: 

1. ^ es; two last year. 
r2. Yes. 

i 4. Summer school. 

5. a, Free for Chinese students 
. 7. Yes. 

8. Chinese students are heartily welcomed to the university, 
Those we have had hitherto have been happy in their asso- 
ciation and work.. 

Bose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute: 

1. No. 

2. «Yes. 

5. a, $75; b, $300-$450. 
fi. Private houses. 

IOWA 

State | diversity of Iowa, Iowa City: 

1. None in recent years. 

2. Yes. * 

4. Summer session of six weeks. 

5. a, Frep; b, $225-$300. 

♦6. Private houses. 

7. Faculty advisers for every group of 10 or lfi students. 

8. There are a number of foreign students here. We would be 
glad to receive a lynited^umber of Chinese. 


V 


; b, $250 the lowest. 
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I&uxt Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant: 

1. One student last year. ^ C 

2. Yes. s 

5. a, Free; b, $150^ 4 

6. Private houses. 

W College of Agriculture and Mechanic Art s: 

1. One at present. 

2. Student must, present the equivalent of 30 secondary school 
credits. The following are required: Algebra', 3; plane 
geometry, 2; English, 6; history, 2; foreigh language, 4. 
The latter may be waived under certain conditions. In all 
cases foreign students, as* well as others, should submit all 
credits before .entrance. 

• 8. We have a number of scholarships in agricultural .science 
courses, open to all on scholarship competition or assignment 
of faculty on basis of scholarship. 

4. No summer sessions as yet. ^ 

" IT a, $50; b, about $300 to $400. 

6. Same as other students, in rooming or boarding houses or in 
private families. 

7* We have not found it necessary to extend any speciul care to 
foreign students. They do quite as well as native Americans. 

+ KANSAS. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence: 

1. No. 

2 . Yes. 

4. Summer session of six weeks. 

* 5. a, $30 to $45; b, $200. - 

6. Private houses. 

MARYLAND. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore : 

1. One, who is still in- residence. ~ 

' ^ 5. a, $150; b, $5 a week moderate. 

MAINE. V 

University of Maine, Orono: 

1, Yes. ' 

2. Yea. % 

8. Summer session of six weeks. 

5. ft, $80; b, about $200. # 
ft. Dormitories, * 

MASSACHUSETTS. 





Barvard Univemty, Cambridge: 

J ^Qfaenty-three students in 

■ v — ‘ ’ ■* ‘ - 


all. 
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Harvard University , Cambridge — Continued. 

3. The students now here are having their tuition and traveling 
expenses defrayed in part by a subscription of $10,000 raised 
in Boston and offered to the Chinese^ Government in 190&-6. 

4. If the need exists we can offer, and have offered, special lan- 
guage courses for Chinese students. Hereafter there will be 
a special “ foreign ” section in freshman English. 

a, $150 to $175; b, $350 and upward. (See p. 170.) 

In term time, dormitories and private houses: in vacation, 
private houses. 

7. Each wduld be assigned fo some instructor, who would give 
advice and interest himself in the. student personally. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston: 

1. Yes. Several students froin China are attending the insti- 
, tute at the present time. 

2. See page 120. • * 

4. All courses in our summer school ar^ open to students who* 

are prepared to take the work. v 

'5. a, $250; b, $400 to $600. 

6. The dean has an extensive list of desirable residences and 
boarding places and is glad to assist students in securing 
suitable accommodations, 

8. We shall be glad to send any of our publications to those who 
may be interested in them* 

Amherst College, Amherst: 

1. Yes. 

2. Probably. * 

5. a, $110; b, $450 to $600. # t 

Dormitories and private houses, the latter* exclusively during 

vacation. J 

7. None. 

B ofrton University * Boston: 

1. Yes. , 

2. Chinese is recognized/as a study of collegiate grade and 
credits awarded accordingly. 

5. a, $130: B, from $5 per week up. 
fi. Private Edwes in Boston and the suburbs. 

8. The school of theology has enrolled many foreign students 
and has always been generous to thdbi. 

MICHIGAN. 

^ University of Michigan, Ann ArJgjv N 

1* Yes; we hav^ several here no#. 

2. We require the same preparation for them as for others. 
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Z/nifcemtfy of Michigan , Ann /I r&ar— Continued. 

4. Suborner sessions, in which some deficiencies in preparation 

* can be irftde up. 

5. a, $25 for matriculation, $40 to $65 for tuition; b, $400. 

6. Private houses. 

MINNESOTA. 

% 

Uni versi ty of Minnesota* M i nnea poU* : 

1. No. 

2. Yes. 

4. Summer session of six weeks. 

5. a, $50; b, $350. 

MISSOURI. / 

University of Missouri Columbia: 

1. One. 

2. Yes. 

5. a, free; b, from $3.50 to $5 per week. 

, 6.‘Dormitories arid private houses. 

s ' i 

NEBRASKA. 

University of Nebraska ^ Lincoln: , 

1. Yes. 

2* Yes. 

4. A summer term. 

5. a, $20 the first year : b, $300, but many students spend three on« 
four times that amount. 

6. Private houses. 

7. They would, if desired, be placed under the special charge of 
their advisers. 

8. We have many foreign students here who seem to enjoy the 

university. 9 

- NEW JERSEY. 

Princeton University , Princeton: 

1. Yes. ■> I 

2. No. 

6. a, $150 to $160; b, bfard $198, room $108 to $180, other 
fees $14. 

NEW YORK. 

Columbia University, New York City: 

(1) A great many Chinese students have attended Columbia 
University since- 1902-3. Thtere were nine in residence 
in 1906-7. « 

m (2) Apart from the regular collegiate examinations in English, 
the university has no formal examinations to test the know]- 
' edge of foreigners. No student, however, who understands 
onough iJnglidi to profit by instruction need fear embarrass- . 






Colgate University, Shmilton — Continued. 

5. a, $60 ; b, about $300. 

6. Dormitories and private houses. 

Cornell University , Ithaca: 

1. Yes, 

2. Yes. 

4. Summer session. 

6. Expenses as foi.ows: 

PAYMENTS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

Annual Tuition. Regular. Xitccial 

Graduate Department (General) .... $100 

Graduate Department ( Architecture) . . . .. . 125 

Graduate Department (Engineering) 150 

College of Arts and Sciences TOO $125 

Medical College 150 150 

Veterinary College ... 100 125 

College of Agriculture . 100 125 

College of Architecture 125 125 

College of Civil Engineering.. . . ... . 150 150 

Sibley College 150 150 

The $100 tuition Is payable $55 at t>egtnuing of tirst term and $45 at 
beginning of second term; the $125, $70 and $55; the $150, $85 and 
$85; in the Medical CoTlege in New York City, the entire fee Is paid 
at the beginning of the year. 

These fees must be paitl at the office of the treasurer within twenty 
days after the registration day of the term announced In calendar. 

Tuition U free to students with state scholarships, to New York 
State students In the State Veterinary College; to studeuts pursuing 
the prescribed coarse In agriculture and in lending to complete that 
* course; and to special and graduate students In agriculture taking at 
A' least two-thirds of their entire work In subjects In the State College of 

\ Agriculture. 

Any student who has received free tultlou under the above regula* 
tlons and who desires to change to afeourse for which tuition .Is charged, 
must first pay to the treasurer of the university the tuition fees for 
the full time spent In the free tuition course. For further , fees see 
University Register. 

A matriculation fee of $5 Is charged to all studeuts on entering the 
university, except for summer session, 

The graduation fee for the first degree is $10, second degree $20. 


OTHER EXPENSES. 

The expense of text-books, Instruments, etc., varies from $25 to $70 
per annum, % 

The cost of living In Ithaca, including board, room, fuel and lights, 
varies from $4 to 10 per week. By the formation of clubs, studeuts 
are sometimes able to reduce their expenses to $&50 per weak for room 
and board, and occasionally to even lets than that amount 
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Cornell University , Ithaca — Continued. 




A fair estimate of the yearly expenses is from $300 to *500, but much 
depends on the student's personal tastes. 

Kent of furnished rooms, fuel and lights, in Sage Allege and Sage 
Cottage, which are exclusively for women, varies from .. *25 to $300 per 
year. The cost of board Is $4.25 per week. Both building are warmed 
by steam, lighted by electricity, and in most cases, the slei !ng apart- 
ment is separated from the study. Letters of Inquiry in regard to 
board and rooms at Sage College and the Cottage should be addressed 
to Mr. G. F. Foote, Business Manager of Sage College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(». Private houses. 1 

8yracu.se University, Syracuse: 

1. Yes. 

2. Probably no great change would be allowed by our faculty. 

3. In our College of Liberal Arts we would give scholarships 
paying $00 a year, leaving $48 to be paid. 

4. Simmer session of six weeks. 

5. a, $48 (see 3); b, from $300 to $450. 

6. Private houses. 

7. Special arrangements would be made if necessary. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy: 

1. Yes, we had three last year and more entered in September 

2. Yes. 1 

4. Special courses in shop work and surveying. 

5, a, $200; b, $5 to $0 per week. 

0. Dormitories and private houses, * 

\ NORTH DAKOTA. 

I hirer fitly of Norkk~$akota, Grand Forks: 

1. No. 

2. Yes, if their attainments were such as would enable them to 
pursue our courses with profit. 

4. Summer session of six weeks. v 

5. n, Free; b, $200. 

6. Dormitory and private houses. 

OHIO. * 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland: 

1. X*8, two in the Medical College. 

2. It is probable that a liberal interpretation would l>e given 

of requirements for admission. 4 • 

- 5. a, $100; b, $300. - - 

6. Private houses. 

' 7 * students would be put under the special charge of an' 

• individual officer, . 
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University of Cincinnati , Cincinnati: 

1. No. 3 

2. Yes. 

5. a, $90 to $100; b, $1G0 to $250. 

6. Private houses. 

7. Some fair and rational special "oversight- would l>e instituted.. 
O hio W esleyan , U ni versify j Delaware : 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes, for purposes of assigning rank. But deficient studies- 

would have to be made up before graduation. 

4. Summer session of six weeks. 

5. a, $60; b, $150. 

6. Private houses; board in student clubs. . 

Case School of Applied Science^ Cleveland: 

1. No. , 

2. As far as possible. We should require them to have training 

sufficient to take up engineering studies. 

4. Siftnmer school from July 1st to August 15th. ! 

5. a, $120; b, $200 to $250. ' 

6: Private houses. 

7. Each student has an adviser who looks after his work. 

OREGON. 

University of Oregon , Eugene: 

1. No- 

% 2. Yes. 

5, a, Free; b, $350. 

6. Private families.. 

8. The University of Oregon would be glad to welcome 1 Chinese 

students. 1 

Oregon Agricultural College , Corvallis: 

* 1. No. . . . 

2, Yes. 

5, a, $5; b, $250. 

Willamette University , Salem : 

1. Not .in recent years. ' ’• 

2. Yes; proof of equivalent attainment, would be accepted. 

8. Special arrangements for scholarships might be made if neces- 
sary. 

«. a, $50; b, $150. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

University of Pennsylvania^ Philadelphia: 

t. Twenty-three at present (January, 1909). \ .* 

2. The University of Pennsylvania will accept the credentials 
from accredited institutions in China and omit the usual 
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University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphic^Cotitinued. 

written requiremepjp aod examinations in all subjects cov- 
ered by these credentials, when so decided by the entrance 
committee. 

3. Chinese students are eligible to the scholarships open to all 

students. The fraternities and societies and the many stu- 
dent activities of the university are open to them. 

4. In addition to the regular academic year, which begins upon 

the last Friday in September and ends upon the' third 
Wednesday in June, we have a six weeks’ summer school* 
beginning early in July of each year. The circular of infor- 
mation containing the subjects offered at our summer school 
will always be mailed to any address upon request. 

6. Accommodations excellent the year through/ Several Chinese 

students i»w live in the dormitories; others in approved 
bofrding and lodging houses; and these are open both during 
term time and duVihg vacation. * - 

7. Whenever requested, a member of the teaching body will 

cheerfully assume the care of watching over the welfare of 
any Chinese students who*Tnay corny to us. 

We are about to issue a circular in Chinese, prepared by our 
own students from China. ♦ , 

Haverford College, HaverfoM: ) 

1. One. 

2. We have not given "a degree of recent years to anyone who 

entered oifr freshman class without examination. No de- 
cision has been reached to change thist 

5. a, $150; b, $300. ' 

6. College dormitories mot open during vacation. ’ ‘ 

8. The Canton Christian College writes that it will send its 

students to H|verford. If the result is favorable we shall 
i try to formulate definite plans for Chinese students in .the 
future. 

Lehigh Vniversity, South Bethlehem: 

1. Yqs; four. 

2. Yes. \ 

8. The university is now extending financial aid from funds at 
. _ its disposal to Chinese students. 

4. Summer sessions. . 

5. a, $60, arts aftd sciences; $100, chemistry; $150, engineering. 

b, college commons, $15 per month; college dormitory,. $65 
' for single troom, or $81 for half 'use of suite consisting of 
'two bedrooms and a study room. This includes heat, light, 
care taking, and essential furniture. Board in the town can 
be had from $3 to $4 per week^ rooms from $5 to $8 and 
(9.0. per month. .. - ........ 
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Lehigh University, South Bethlehem — Continued. 

6. As outlined in 5 above. 

7. Personal individual interest is exercised in the ease of all 

students requiring help if sick, or advice if deficient in 
educational work. 


?■' 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Brown University , Providence : 

1. Several in the last few years. 

2. See page \20. 

3. Four scholarships were awarded to Chinese students last year. 

4. Evening courses throughout the year, though primarily for 
. teachers. 

5. a, $150; b, $300 at least. 

6. Dormitories in term time, otherwise private houses. 

7. The president would depute Some member of the faculty to 

have special oversight. If requested., 

SOUTH^AROLINA. 

University of South ('arolituui'ol umbia : ( 

' 1. No. 

2. Yes. 

5. a, $58; b, board from $12 to $15 per month. Unfurnished 

r(5oms in the dormitories are offered free, subject to a fee of 
$8 per year for care. r 

6. If students occupy rooms in the dormitories, they would he 

permitted to retain them in the holidays. 'There would bo 
no difficulty in securing board in private families. 

7. The authorities would do all in their power to promote the 

welfare of such students. 

8. Columbia is the center of an extensive cotton-growing and 

cotton-manufacturing region. Chinese students would no 
doubt find it a convenient place to familiarize themselves 
with these industries. 

TENNESSEE. 

Vanderbilt University , Nashville:. 

L Yes. Several have received degrees and now hold prom inent 
, positions in China. 

2, Yes; equivalents will be accepted^ 

6. a* $100, not including laboratory feep; b, dormitory rooms, $30 
to $46 per yeai^; board, $18 per month, and in private 
families $20 per month. • r ' 

6 f See under 6* 
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~ N TEXAS. 

Baylor Unioernity , Waro: 

•I. No. 

2. ^ Yes. 

3. Two scholarships for Chinese students, covering i| 1( . amount 

* of tuition. 



Summer session of two months. 

ft, $00; i>. about $15 per month at least. 

Special help when needed won hi l)e given. 

' WEST VIRGINIA. 


9 

11 ^ Virginia Unieerxity, Morgantown: 

1. Occasionally. 

“* To a limited and reasonable intent. Examinations for 
^ entrance -are not required in raws where other adequate 

evidence is offered. 

. ^ -scholarships are offered in cases of exceptional 

merit. 

4. Summer session; special courses may Ik* taken at any time 

during the year. t * * 

5. a, $25 to $50; b. $200. 

(>. Private houses. 


VIRGINIA. 

II axhington and Lw U nh'vmty, Lexington : 

1. Very rarely* * 

2. Yes. * ’ 

3. We shall he willing: to offer six tuition scholarships. 

5. a, $85; b, $200. 

University of Virginia* ( ’ harlot t curdle ; 

1. Yes. m 

2. Yes. s 

3. One scholarship is at the disposaf of the China local chapter 

of (he University of Virginiu Aluinni Association. Dr. 
E. L. Woodward, Nankin, China, is ijt present secretary 
and treasurer of this local chapter. The scholarship is 
available for the academic departments only. 

4. The summer session may be used to make good any lack of 

preparation for entrance requirements. 

5. a, $75 for academic departments; b, $f65 at least 

6. Priv^e houses. 

Randolph-Macon Colhgc, Ashland : 

L No. * 
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Randolph- Macon College , Ashland — Continued. 

3. Sch61arships to the value of $75 would be offered in case 
of need. 

5. a, $100; b, $350. 

6. Rooms on the college grounds. 

VERMONT. 

University of Vermont , Burlington : M 

1. None. * 

2. Yes; if competent to take up studies with regular classes. 

3. Five scholarships of $50 each- would Ik? offered for each class. 

* 5. a, $80; b, $15010 $200. 

7. Chinese students would be placed under care of special 
* advisers. 

* WASHINGTON. 

University of Washington, Seattle: 

1. Two at present. 

2. Yes. ' 

5. a, Free; b, $200 Jo $3,00 a year. 

6. Private' houses. 

Whitman College. lFflW« Walla; J 

1. Yes. - ' 

2. Yes. , • ' ' 

5. a, $50; IT. $i(iG. 

6. Dormitories. 

WISCONSIN. 

j 

University of Madison: 

1. Yes. ‘ > 

p 2. Attainments equivalent to tfie admission requirements would 
be accepted in lieu of full examinations, provided prepara- 
tion seemed adequate. 

4. Summer session of six weeks. 

5. a, $50; College of Engineering, $70; b, $4 to $tf per week. 


i 

U; 
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SFECIAL COLLEGES FOK WOMEN. / 

A*. ■» 

(All tbe state uni re nit lea are coeducational ; that Is, thqy admit women on tbc same 
terms as teen. .Many college# other Uu^statc unlrenltlea admit women on tbe name 
principle. Va, for example, tbe Inlvcrslty of Chicago and Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
raralty. Among tbe college* fop/ women exclusively, tbe following aant repllea to tbe 
queetlons of tbe Bureau of Education.) 

*- e 

Mitts College >, Alameda County , Cal. : 

.1. Yes, chiefly young girls. 

: 2. such proof has been accepted. 
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Mills College , Alameda County, Cal . — Continued. 

3. There arejnducemefits.in thfe way of scholarships and a large 
deduction of expense'if necessary. 

5. For tuition and living expenses, $500 a year. 

0. All students are residents at the school. 

I 7. Special and particular care would be taken of such students. 

Mount Holyoke College , South Hadley , Mas 3 . : 

$ I. No. 

1. Yes, to a certain extent. % 

3. Three scholarships of $125 each ; after 1908-9, $150. 

5. a, $150; b, $200 on the campus. Private families‘~$30 or more 
per month. 

0. The college houses arc closed for the summer, but lodging may 

be hud in private families. 

7. A particular effort would be made to oversee the work of 

Chinese students. — > 

8. Several officers of the college remain in South Hadley during 

the summer, so that girls would not l>e left during the sum- 
mer moifths without supervision. Chinese students tfould 
lx? gladly- -'received. 

II ellesley College , Wellesley, Mass.: 

1. One is now in college. 

2. Yes, special consideration is made in such a. case. 

3. -Three such scholarships were established by the college at 

the time of the visit of. the Chinese commissioners in 1900. 

5. a, $175; b, $275. N; 

0. Every care would Ik* taken to secure suitable places of resi- 
dence in AVellesley. 

7. Some member of the faculty would act as adviser j» each 
case. ^ 

Ifmlcliffe College , Cambridge, Mass.; 


1. None. 


2. The same substitutions would' be allowed as for the Harvard 
College entrance requirements, which see. 

4. The summer school of Harvard is open to men and women 

alike. ■ , 

5. a, $200; b^from $270 to $540 a year. 

6. College dormitories or in private houses. 

7. The officers of "the college would extend all the help and 

assistance necessary for'such students. 

Simmons College , Boston , Mass. : ' 

1. No v 

2. yes. ' v 

8. Scholarships equivalent to tuition would probably be open to 
& limited number. ■ 
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v Simmmu College, BostoiL if ow.— Continued. 

5. a, $100; b, $300 fcir college year, .$400 for who)© year.. 

6. Dormitories during term and approved lodgings in vacation. 

1 7. Under special supervision of the dean. 

* 8. This institution is for young women only, and offent technical 
instruction in. household economics, library science, secre-* 
tarial studies, general science, and philanthropic work, to 
gather with the general academic studies needed as a basih. 
Woman's College of Baltimore , Baltimore , Md.: 

•1. Yes, and one is in attendance at present. 

2. Yes. We accept English as a “ foreign ” language, and’regard 
work done in Chinese as similar tt> work done in our own 
fitting schools. Admission is acceptable by “ certificate." 

5. a, $150; b, $?75. * 

6. There are four residence halls as dormitories, and some stu- 
dents spend the vacation in residence. 

8. M It would please us to have Chinese girls in the college." 
Yassar College , Poughkeepsie , Y. Y.; 

1. No. 

2. The special cases would have to be referred to our faculty. 

5. a, $150; b,^$500. 

6. There is no provision for students during the summer vaou-. 

tion. . 

Barnard College , Netq York City , N. Y , .* 

1. .Yea 

2. Some exception would probably be mgde in favor of properly 
equipped students.^ 

5. a, $150; b, $4Q0T" 

Two donnitories open during term time and in the summer 
'session. Otherwise private families. , 

7. Special care is exercised ewer students in the dormitories. 
Randolph- Af aeon Woman's College , Lynchburg ,• Vcu: 

1. One at piesent 

2* Yes, provided the student were prepared in mathematics and 
^ able to study a modern language other lhan English in 
class. * 

8. Free tnitiod to those preparing for omission work. 

& &, $90; b, $600. 

6. < Students reside at the college. 
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UNITED STATES. 


American education for the Chinese. Outlook, 82: 387-88, February 24, 1908. 
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Stl.'lM.m 087 ’ 301 pr ° VU, ‘ 0n ,or 6hln ~ 

Mills College for women, provisions for Chinese 
women students, 214. 

Minnesota University, provision tor Chinese stu* 
dents, 206. 

Missouri, University of, provision for Chinese stu- 
dents, 206. 

Mount Holyoke College, provision for Chtn«* 
women students, 215. 

Music, entrance requirements, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 82; Harvard, 13; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 43. >. 3 

Nebraska, Uni verity of, provision for Chinese stu- 
dpnta 206. 

New York University, provision for Chinese stu- 
dents, 207. 

North Dakota, University of, provision for Chinese 
Students, 209. 

Northwestern UrflYersitr, provision for Chinese 
student*, 120. 202. 

Occidental College, Loe Angeles, Cal., provision lor 
Chlnrdo students, 198. 

Ohio Wesley^ University, provision for Chinese 
students, 21W > 

Oregon Agricultural College, provision for CTTlnesT" 
students, 210. 

Ofegon, Uni verity of, provision for Chinese stu- 
dents, 210. 

Passports necessary for Chinese students, 196. 

PavmawIcranU TT A a J t 
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commerce, 43; French. 47 , 48; OwTTinn, 47. 48; 
Greek, 46: history ,45; Latin, 46; mathematics. 45, 
49; physics, 50; Bpanlsh, 49; toology, 56: fees, 
168: provision tor Chinese students, 120, 210. 

Physios, entrance requirement*, University of Cali- 
fornia, 91; University of Chicago, 104; Columbia, 
62: Harvard; 16; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nplogy t . 113; University of Pennsylvania, 50: 
Shelheld Scientific School, 81; Tulane, 88. 

Physiography (physical geography), entrance re- 

a uironents, University of California. 82; Univer- 
ty of Chicago. 105; Columbia, 62; universltj* of 
Michigan, 28; Tulane.k. 

"hwttAlnww oeifvntw * - - - - A TT-. i • 1 * . . / 


Fhrsiology,' entrance requirements, Untveisitv of 
f; ynlveratty of Chicago, 1Q6; Tulime, 



CWifotma 92; 

39. 

Political economy, entrance requlrementa. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 98. 

Pmnona College, Claremont, Cal., provision for 
Chlneee students at, 189. f ° 

“* loeton University, provision tor Chinese stii- 
uts, 206. v- 

|ge ^Unlvwslty, provt^n for Chinese stu- 

x College, pmvfton tor Chinese women 
student. 215. 

TUomohJimcan College, provtilon tor Chi new 
•t oden 57213. a 

lUndotph-Macoo Woman's Ootiege, provision for 
Chinese women student*. 216. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, provision tor 
Chinese students. 209. 

Bcsfe Polytechnic Institute, ptovlsfoto tor Chine* 
students, 203. 

4* 
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Sciences, the physical, "TS*u[ 

fil^&icid Scientific School, admission requirements 
77; entrant* requirements, botany, 61; chrenJatrv* 
M? Eagilsb, 77; French, 80; German, 80; history’ 
70; Latin, 70; mathematics, 80; physic*, 81 ; sped’ 
men examination papers, 146. 

Shoparork, entrance requirements, Chicago Univer- 
sity. 106; Columbia, 02; Harvard, lfci (elective). 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 115; Tu- 

Stmmons College, provision tor Chinreo womulT 

. students, 215. , 

South Carolina, University, provision far Chinese 
students, 212. 

Southern California, University of, provision for 
Chinese students, 108. 

8pantsh, entranoe requirements, University of Cali- 
tomla, 05; University of Chicago, 101; Columbia, 
62; University of Pennsylvania, 40; Tulane, 36 . 

Bun, 8. C. Address oir acadahio education foe 
Chinese T 182. 

87 T scase ^y nJmT,t > T ' provision tor Chines© stu- 
dents, 00. 

Tulane Unlvwslty, admission to, 32; entrance re- 

S f nta ^ bo J Uny .> and biology? 38 

try, 38; drawing, 30; English, 33; French 

University, defined, 2. 

v “>de r bllt Univerelty, provision for Chinese stu- 

UCQU» 212* • 
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V deSt«, C 2ifi 8 *** Prtvlsion for OifneM woman »tu- 
V dSS‘ t 2l^ ?IWait7 ° f * pn,vtBion ** ^binreestU' 

w fe^5? n d ta .^. UnlTOT,ty - pro T* < *’ •» 

W J555 n *? m A, ?«&*** of * provision for Chinese 
students, 214. 

provt<lon •* Cbiaa * «*■»■ 
Westfcra Reserve University, provision for Chinese 
students, 209. , 

W 5rd^t?2iS Ujllwsit7 ^P rovtsi ® n Chinese 

Whitman College, provision for Chinese student, 

Willamette ^gpreity, provision for Chinese stu- 
WdIs, 210. 

Wisconsin, University of, provtakm for Chinese stu- 
dents, 214. 

Yale University, admission requirements, 67, 73. 
C<uiege, entrance examinations, equivalents, 
w JF 1 ?**? 0 ® requirements, andent ms tor? . 73 ; . 
English, 71; french, 70; Oennan, 70; Greet, 69; 
Latin, 67; mathematics. 60, 73; provision far 
Chinese students, 120, 190. 

Samuel 8.. aooouni of Chinese students in 
United States, 178. 

Zoology, entranoe requirements. University of 
California, 92; University of Chicago, 105; 
Columbia, 62; University of Michigan?*) Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 56; see Botany and * 
toology, Harvard. * 
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